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DR PENNELL OF BANNU. 


BY BRIGADIER-GENERAL G. K. 


In ‘The Times’ of March 25, 
there appeared in the obituary 
column a brief but appreci- 
ative account of the work of 
Dr Theodore Leighton Pennell, 
a medical missionary at Bannu, 
N.W. Frontier of India, calling 
special attention to his brilliant 
career as a medical student 
some twenty years ago, and to 
the ascendancy he had gained 
by his skill in his profession 
among the people of India. 

It is probable that among 
the readers of ‘The Times’ 
not one in a hundred had ever 
heard of him before, and it 
may therefore be permitted for 
one who was in no way con- 
nected with him as a mission- 
ary, but who, as a frontier 
official, met him frequently 
and knew the country and 
the people among whom he 
laboured, to add a tribute of 
respect to the memory of per- 
haps the most remarkable 
Englishman who ever came 
into touch with the fierce and 
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fanatical tribes of the Afghan 
border. 

This is a strong statement, 
for there have been many 
Englishmen in that adven- 
turous land who have left their 
mark. Herbert Edwardes, of 
Multan fame, and John Nichol- 
son, hero of Delhi, are still 
remembered and honoured by 
the Border tribesmen. Yet it 
may be remembered that these 
great men owed some of their 
influence to the fact that they 
were the accredited agents of 
the great British Government, 
and, although it does not de- 
tract in any way from the 
splendid work they did, it is 
certain that this fact gave 
them an initial force which 
they would be the first to 
acknowledge. Pennell stood 
alone,- He came among them 
as a stranger, he was represen- 
tative of a creed which is un- 
compromisingly hostile to much 
of their cherished customs, and 
he made no secret of the fact. 


A 
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Yet, when the end came, it was 
probably true (as the principal 
Anglo-Indian newspaper of the 
Punjab wrote) that in many 
a Pathan homestead the even- 
ing meal would be untouched 
when it was heard that the 
famous Doctor Sahib at Bannu 
was no more. From the hills 
and valleys, far and near, 
multitudes came to gaze for 
the last time on the features 
of their friend, as he slept his 
last sleep, lying in his coffin, 
dressed in the Afghan dress, as 
they had known him. Many 
of the wild hillmen sobbed and 
lamented that they would never 
see him again, and when his 
mortal remains were carried 
to the grave, borne by British 
officers—the general command- 
ing the troops among them— 
alternately with the boys from 
Pennell’s school, the route was 
lined with crowds of Pathan 
warriors, their mutual feuds 
and quarrels forgotten, that 
they might render a tribute of 
honeur to the Englishman who 
had trusted them and given 
them freely of his best. 

Who was this man, and what 
sort of people were they? To 
answer this question it is neces- 
sary to say something about 
Bannu and its surrounding 
people, 

Nowadays India is, thanks 
to modern facilities of travel, 
so much a winter resort for 
— at home who have 
eisure and means to escape a 
British climate, that it is almost 
an insult to describe any 


special place of interest in that 
country. Bannu, however, is 
outside the beaten track. The 
cold-weather tourist does not 
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find his way there, for it is 
very remote. To Peshawar, 
120 miles farther north, tour- 
ists come freely. They admire 
the beauty of its gardens, the 
picturesque costume of its 
people, perhaps they make an 
expedition, with proper escort, 
up the Khyber, and are im- 
pressed by the stern wildness 
of the mountains and the 
practical need for defences as 
evinced by the forts and block- 
houses at Ali Mausjid and 
Jamrud. They see a little of 
frontier life, so different in 
every respect from the ordinary 
scenes of India, and possibly 
they realise that there at least 
war is never far off, and that 
the rule of the Emperor is 
necessarily supported by the 
sword, But not one visitor in 
a thousand goes southward to 
the other outposts of British 
India. If they did, they would 
find at Bannu another beautiful 
valley, another girdle of stony 
but wildly picturesque moun- 
tains, fresh tribes, men armed 
to the teeth, of the same 


intractable and indomitable 
nature as the Afridis and the 
Mohmands. 


One who knew Bannu well 
has thus described it: “In 
spring it isa vegetable emerald, 
and in winter its many-coloured 
harvests look as if Ceres had 
stumbled against the great 
Salt Range (to the north and 
east) and spilt half her cornu- 
copia in this favoured vale. 
Most of the fruits of Cabul are 
found wild, and culture would 
bring them to perfection. As 
it is, the limes, the mulberries, 
and melons are delicious. Roses, 
too, without which Englishmen 
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have learnt from the East to 
think no scenery complete, 
abound in the upper part at 
the close of spring. Altogether 
Nature has so smiled on 
Bunnoo that the stranger 
thinks it a paradise.” —(Sir H. 
Edwardes, in‘A Year on the 
Punjab Frontier,’ published 
in 1850.) 

The administrative district 
of Bannu lies between the 
rocky hills of Kohat (Koh is 
the Persian for mountain, and 
the word Kohat describes the 
country, which is a tangled 
mass of ravines and hills) and 
the plains of Dera Ismail Khan, 
which stretch between the 
Indus and the Suleiman 
Range. Bannu district is, 
roughly, shaped like a triangle, 
the apex of which points to the 
west, the base being along the 
Indus. At the apex enters the 
Kurram River, which, rising 
in the Afghan mountains south 
of Kabul and then traversing 
the Kurram Valley, touches 
our (former) outpost at Thal, 
in the Kohat district, and then 
plunges into a wild mountain- 
ous region for 20 miles, emerg- 
ing again at Bannu, to fertilise 
with its waters the fruitful 
valley, before finally joining 
the main stream of the Indus. 
Tributaries from the mountains 
join the Kurram River from 
both sides, and each in turn 
helps to contribute to the pos- 
sibilities of irrigation and the 
operations of the husbandman. 
Evidently from ancient times 
the valley was known for its 
fertility, for an ancient mound 
called Accra has yielded many 
coins of Greco - Bactrian 
origin, precious stones, and 
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domestic utensils, telling of the 
days when Alexander the 
Great colonised this part of the 
world with those who brought 
with them Western art. 

As regards the people, Sir 
H, Edwardes writes: ‘The 
Bunnoochees are bad specimens 
of Afghans. Could worse be 
said of any human race? They 
have all the vices of the Pathans 
rankly luxuriant, the virtues 
stunted. The introduction of 
Indian cultivators from the 
Punjab, and the settlement of 
numerous low Hindoos in the 
valley, have contributed by 
intermarrying, slave - dealing, 
and vice, to complete the 
mongrel character of the 
Bunnoo people.” 

So much for the inhabitants 
of the valley. The mountains 
both to the north-west and 
south-west of the triangle are 
inhabited mainly by the great 
clan of Waziris, divided into 
two main sections, the Darwesh 
Khels to the north and the 
Mahsuds to the south, these 
again subdivided into numerous 
septs, all of common origin and 
usually bitterly hostile to each 
other. There is nothing 
mongrel about their character 
or origin. They are frankly 
and typically robbers,—brave, 
hardy, resolute men, but cruel, 
merciless, and savage. 

I think it was Mr Archibald 
Forbes, the eminent war-cor- 
respondent, who said that if 
men were a little lower than the 
angels, the lowest and farthest 
place from angelic status would 
be taken by the Pathans. 
This may be a little hard on 
the race, who probably are 
much the same as_ highland 
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robbers in most parts of the 
world, especially in countries 
where the creed of the warrior 
gives a certain sanction to 
highway robbery; but in any 
case most Pathans would agree 
that of all the tribes or sections 
of their countrymen, the lowest 
place, in respect of sheer devilry, 
would be taken by the Waziris 
in general, and the Mahsuds in 
particular. 

Such was the place and such 
were the people among whom 
Theodore Pennell worked, and 
on whom his personality exer- 
cised such a fascination. He, 
however, was not the first 
Englishman to influence these 
people, and before dwelling 
more particularly on him it 
is necessary to say something 
about others. 

It was in 1847 that an 
Englishman first entered on 
the scene. The first Sikh war 
had ended in the British 
Government taking over the 
charge of the Sikh kingdom of 
the Punjab, administering it in 
the name of the infant Maha- 
rajah Dhuleep Singh, and in 
place of the corrupt factions 
that had intrigued and quar- 
relled at Lahore. The English 
Resident at Lahore was the 
great Sir Henry Lawrence, and 
among the brilliant band of 
active, resolute men that formed 
his staff was a young subaltern 
of infantry named Herbert 
Edwardes. Lawrence had al- 
ready marked the character 
and capacity of his young staff- 
officer. And so when the ques- 
tion of the long-standing arrears 
of revenue owed by the Bannu 
subjects of the Sikhs came 
to be considered, he selected 
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Edwardes to go to the valley 
and there make a financial 
settlement, amicably if possible 
—a fairly formidable task for 
a British subaltern, or indeed 
for any one, considering that 
the tribesmen had for twenty- 
five years successfully defied 
Runjeet Singh, “The Lion of 
the Punjab,” as he was called. 
Edwardes had with him 500 
men and two troops of horse 
artillery. With this little force, 
and practically without firing 
a shot, he not only induced the 
people to pay their tribute, but 
succeeded in making them raze 
to the ground their fortified 
posts, of which there were four 
hundred in the valley, and he 
got them to unite together in 
building a large fort at a 
commanding position, close to 
the place where the Kurram 
River debouches, and where 
therefore the head works of 
irrigation can be controlled. 
This fort still remains, it is the 
nucleus of the modern canton- 
ment of Bannu (long called 
Edwardesabad), and it com- 
mands the road which leads 
from the valley to the Tochi 
Pass, a great trade route into 
the heart of Afghanistan. 
How Edwardes accomplished 
this marvellous task in a year ; 
how he won this bloodless 
victory by personal influence 
alone; how he was suddenly 
called thence by an urgent 
message from the wounded 
Vans Agnew at Multan; how 
he raised an army of moun- 
taineers and, marching in the 
hottest of weather, proceeded 
at once to Multan, and, 
though too late to save Vans 
Agnew, defeated the Sikh host, 
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—is related in his book, ‘A 
Year on the Punjab Frontier,’ 
It is foreign to our present 
purpose to do more here than 
merely allude to it, showing 
as it does the power of a 
high - souled Englishman to 
rule even the wild tribesmen 
of the Afghan border. His 
was somewhat of the same 
fearless character that after- 
wards was the secret of 
Pennell’s influence. 

After Edwardes came John 
Nicholson, who ruled with 
justice, swift severity, tre- 
mendous energy. Old grey- 
beards to-day point with ad- 
miration to the tree under 
which he sat and administered 
righteous rule without par- 
tiality, favour, or affection. 
They tell how “his horse was 
everywhere.” They never knew 
when he was coming or where 
he was going; but they did 
know that when he came the 
poor rejoiced and the guilty 
suffered. 

It might be thought that, 
however right and expedient 
it might be to introduce law 
and order among a fierce and 
fanatical race of Moslems, yet 
the time could not come for 
many years when it would be 
safe to introduce the teaching 
of Christianity. Such, indeed, 
was the view of some of the 
earlier British rulers on the 
Frontier, as it has been in 
our own day in the Sudan— 
at all events, until quite 
recently. Such, however, was 
not the view of Sir H. 


Edwardes. At a meeting held 
at Peshawar in 1853, he— 
being then Commissioner of 
the District—not only encour- 
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aged the idea, but expressed 
himself on the subject in wise 
and eloquent terms, commend- 
ing the establishment of a 
mission there independent of 
Government aid, but recog- 
nised and protected by the 
State as impartially as if it 
were a Hindu or Mohammedan 
establishment. To quote all 
he said would be impossible, 
but one paragraph alone may 
be taken as the keynote of 
the rest: “Sad instances of 
fanaticism have occurred under 
our eyes, and it might be 
feared, perhaps in human 
judgment, that greater op- 
position would meet us here 
than elsewhere. But I do not 
anticipate it. The gospel of 
peace will bear its own fruit and 
justify its name. Experience, 
too, teaches us not to fear.” 

History has shown that in 
taking this step Edwardes 
was not alienating the respect 
of the Pathans. A few years 
after these words were spoken 
the Indian Mutiny broke out. 
The Punjab saved India. 
Peshawar was the key to the 
Punjab. Edwardes at Pesha- 
war held N.W. India for the 
Empire, and the Pathans were 
true to him. 

So Christian Missions were 
established on the Frontier. 
Gradually it has come to be 
recognised that healing of the 
body is the surest way to 
win the trust of the Pathan, 
and a chain of medical mis- 
sions has been established all 
along the Afghan frontier. 
Bannu was one of the last so 
to be established, and it was 
to Pennell that the task was 
confided. 
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There had been clerical mis- 
sionaries there some years be- 
fore. I did not know any of 
these personally. I believe they 
did good work in connection 
with translation, but this work 
did not interest the Pathan, 
who, as far as preaching was 
concerned, had plenty from 
his own mullahs, and was in no 
mood to have his cherished 
ideas disputed. So, when 
Pennell began to preach in the 
Bannu bazaar he soon found 
this out, being hustled, kicked, 
and buffeted in no gentle 
fashion. However, he came 
up smiling and went on with 
his work in the hospital, ex- 
tracting bullets and sewing 
up sword-cuts with perfect 
friendliness. 

Gradually the tribesmen on 
both sides of the border - line 
began to realise that there 
was among them a man of no 
ordinary skill, who, although 
he might have the most 
heterodox notions on the sub- 
ject of religion, was at all 
events a most wonderful healer 
of disease. Moreover, he spoke 
their language admirably, wore 
the same dress as they did, 
and was always ready to go 
anywhere, even into the most 
dangerous places. This was 
evidently a person to be en- 
couraged. What if the mullahs 
do rail against him? At all 
events he, too, is a “man of 
the Book” and no idolater, 
and his medicines, whatever 
their taste may be, are more 
efficacious than the mullah’s 
charms. So they made friends 
with Pennell and invited him 
to all sorts of queer places. 
After he had been at Bannu 
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a few years he was invited to 
attend the chief of a tribe that 
had given the Government not 
long before much trouble. The 
healing art was successfully 
applied, and the chief became 
a firm friend of the doctor. 
Very shortly afterwards the 
whole frontier, from the 
Malakand to the Tochi, was 
blazing with war. Punitive 
columns advanced, as we know, 
from every cantonment. Fierce 
fighting was going on every- 
where — mullahs preaching a 
jehdd in every direction. 
Scarcely any of the tribes 
remained quiet, but one whole 
section which did hold aloof 
was that with whose chief 
Pennell had made friends. 

I met him at Bannu for the 
first time in 1901. It was a 
somewhat special occasion. 
The Mahsuds had been long 
filling the cup of their mis- 
deeds to overflowing, and were 
therefore being subject to a 
blockade—a sort of boycot- 
ting on a large scale, whereby 
the tribe was supposed to be 
prevented from holding any 
intercourse with its neigh- 
bours. It was not supposed 
to be a campaign—that is to 
say, it was not an officially 
declared war, there were no 
special troops mobilised nor 
staff appointed. But in other 
respects—i.e,, in matters of 
bloodshed and destruction— 
it was war. One of my survey 
parties (I was head of the engin- 
eering branch) had been cut 
up almost to a man, and the 
bill of casualties otherwise 
amounted to a considerable 
figure. So to accelerate mat- 
ters two mobile columns had 
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been sent in to bring coercive 
measures to bear on the tribe, 
one from the south under the 
general commanding, the other 
from the north commanded by 
Colonel Tonnachy, of one of 
the Sikh regiments in the 
Frontier Force. Both had 
done their work successfully, 
and Colonel Tonnachy had been 
awarded a C.B.—somewhat to 
our surprise, for though he 
richly deserved it, few honours 
were being awarded for the 
operations, Bannu was the 
base of the operations of the 
north column, and on the return 
from this raid we were all 
gathered in the Frontier Force 
mess for a special dinner to be 
given in honour of the newly 
appointed Chief Commissioner 
of the Province (Colonel Sir 
Harold Deane), who in former 
days had been in a frontier 
cavalry regiment. Among the 
soldiers and political officers 
gathered in the ante-room 
before dinner there was one 
striking figure in ordinary 
evening dress, who was evi- 
dently not a military or civil 
officer—a tall, spare man, with 
a short beard, and gold-rimmed 
spectacles, whom Colonel Ton- 
nochy introduced to me as Dr 
Pennell. 

I sat beside him at dinner. 
He was, at first, shy, re- 
served, and even  taciturn, 
until I began to speak about 
Pathans. Then he told me 
many interesting and humor- 
ous things. No doubt they 
were great rascals, but pro- 
bably I had found that they 
had excellent points. The 


great pity about them was 
that they were so embroiled in 
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blood feuds that they were ex- 
terminating each other, killing 
off the best and bravest. Of 
course, with the frontier so 
close on two sides (it is within 
three miles), murder could 
easily be committed in British 
territory and the _ culprit 
escape comfortably outside. 
The trans-border region was 
simply full of these outlaws, 
and it was impossible to ignore 
them, but it made matters 
exciting for their next-of-kin 
inside our territory. Would I 
come and see his hospital? 
The wards were generally full, 
and some of the patients came 
from long distances. And the 
school? Yes, there was a 
school. He had not intended 
to be a schoolmaster, but it 
was hopeless to do much with 
the old material. They came 
to be treated in his hospital, 
and they were very good 
friends with him; but they 
were not much influenced by 
his teaching, whereas the boys 
were different. They were 
such jolly boys, too, so plucky 
and manly, Yes, there were 
all sorts, Hindus and Sikhs, as 
well as Pathans. The mullahs 
did object a bit, but they had not 
stopped many coming. Yes, 
they learned the Bible and 
Christian hymns, and a few 
were Christians, but not very 
many. 

So passed the evening plea- 
santly. We toasted the new 
Chief Commissioner, and Ton- 
nochy and Down, the Political 
Officer. Alas! only a few 
weeks later Down was killed in 
action, fighting with Mahsuds ; 
and less than a year afterwards 
Tonnochy, too, was brought in 
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to Bannu, mortally wounded, 
to be tended by Pennell with 
every care that surgery could 
devise, but he was beyond all 
human aid. 

From him, however, I learned 
much about Pennell. He was 
working at Bannu entirely at 
his own expense. He was one 
of the most distinguished medi- 
cal students of his year, a gold 
medallist of London University 
in science, in surgery, in medi- 
cine, and he had come to Bannu, 
accompanied by his mother, an 
old lady of great learning and 
character. He was her only 
child, and she had accompanied 
him to India when he first came 
out. Elderly English ladies in 
that country are “like angel- 
visits, few and far between,” 
and the few that are in 
the country usually live in 
some pleasant hill - station. 
Mrs Pennell, I believe, never 
left the Frontier once from the 
time she arrived there with her 
son till her death, a period of 
some sixteen years. His atten- 
tion and devotion to her was 
one of the many remarkable 
traits in his character. 

The courage of the man, too, 
was beginning to attract atten- 
tion in a country where physi- 
cal bravery is no uncommon 
virtue. To give one instance, I 
was told that he had gone alone 
and unarmed into a mountain 
village at night to rescue one of 
his adherents. This lad had 
become a Christian, to the 
wrath of his relatives; but as 
the man was of full age they 
could not legally remove him 
from the doctor’s influence, 
though they tried “peaceful 
persuasion” to the fullest ex- 
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tent in their power. Unsuc- 
cessful in this, they managed 
to force him one afternoon to 
come out with them, and 
hurried him off to their moun- 
tain home some miles away. 
The doctor came in late in the 
evening to find the lad had 
disappeared. Knowing that if 
he once allowed him to go, the 
result would be either death or 
recantation, the doctor started 
at once on his bieycle in the 
direction of the lad’s home, in 
the hope that he might over- 
take the party, and, if possible, 
recall the young man. But 
night came on, and the doctor 
had to leave his bicycle and 
take to devious mountain 
tracks. Long after midnight 
he reached the village; it was 
a hot, moonlight night, and he 
could see three sheeted forms 
asleep near one of the houses, 
in the open air. He gently 
wakened the centre sleeper, 
who turned out to be the lad 
he was seeking, and the two 
quietly returned to Bannu. But 
if he had awakened the wrong 
man, or if either of the others, 
who were sleeping the sleep of 
the weary, had been disturbed, 
Pennell’s life would not have 
been worth a minute’s purchase, 
and he knew it. 

I had often to go to Bannu 
after this on duty, and I saw 
the doctor frequently. I ac- 
cepted his invitation to see the 
hospital. One must not imag- 
ine a splendid palace, such as 
many of our European hos- 
pitals are, with spotless wards, 
polished floors, snowy sheets, 
and admirable nurses. The 
buildings were simply rows 
of plain - built mud - walled 
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houses, with a verandah along 
one side, and flat roofs, the 
whole rather better than native 
dwellings, but with no greater 
degree of interior luxury than 
native string-beds and cotton 
quilts. On these were lying 
many poor people in various 
stages of disease, and from 
many places. There were 
Sikhs and Hindus, but the 
majority were Pathans. With 
one of the latter, who seemed 
convalescent and inclined to be 
conversational, I had some talk 
in Pushto, After the usual 
compliments, I asked him 
where he came from, “From 
Ghazni” (about 200 miles off). 
“That is a long way. Was 
not the journey very trying?” 
“Certainly it was, but it was 
well worth it.” 

“Would it not have been 
easier for you to go to 
Kabul ?” 

“Yes, an easier journey; bit 


it would have been of little 


use. There is a Farangi 
hakim [European physician] 
in Kabul, but he is busy, and 
it is not always possible to be 
attended by him. So the ad- 
vice of my friends was to come 
here, and I did. Now I am 
well, the doctor here is kind 
and skilful.” 

“T suppose you will tell that 
to your friends? ” 

“Oh, yes, but they know it 
already; the doctor’s fame is 
well known.” 

Far into the interior of Af- 
ghanistan it had thus come to 
be known that at Bannu there 
was a Farangi hakim, who was 
not only a man of skill, but “a 
man of the Book,” who healed 
men “in the name of Allah, 
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most merciful and compas- 
sionate” (words at the begin- 
ning of every Moslem book). 

Pennell himself took these 
hill men very much as he 
found them, and often humor- 
ous stories were told of the 
conversations they had to- 
gether. One cannot doubt 
that, coming in contact with 
many wounded men in hos- 
pital, he must have been the 
recipient of some atrocious con- 
fidences, and some of the stories 
he told were flavoured with 
some grim jest. As a sample 
of these, he told how one day 
&@ man came with a gun-shot 
wound, which he was very 
anxious to get cured as soon 
as possible, so that he might 
settle accounts with the perpe- 
trator, who was his own uncle. 
“T suppose,” said the doctor, 
“that we shall soon have the 
uncle here, then?” ‘No fear,” 
was the reply; “I am a better 
shot than he is!” 

To try and convince such 
men as these of their moral 
obliquity seemed impossible, so 
although the doctor did his 
best not only to heal them, 
but also to show them the 
beauty of the Gospel, his chief 
hope for the future and his 
great pleasure lay with the 
boys. 

His school at first was a 
very small affair, but by the 
time I came into touch with 
him it had flourished so far 
that it was just being estab- 
lished on the public school 
boarding system, and a block 
of dormitories and class-rooms 
had then been completed. 
Close to this building was a 
fine swimming - tank, over 
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which there was a big tree, 
on which were erected diving 
platforms at various heights. 
Every morning, even in the 
sharp cold winter, the boys 
all had to swim,~the doctor 
himself often leading them; 
and if any lad shirked it, he 
was thrown in, clothes and all. 
The elder boys had quite im- 
bibed the spirit of public school 
esprit de corps, and were of the 
greatest value in enforcing a 
code of good form and honour. 
They all adored the doctor, and 
his greatest pleasure in life 
was in his association with 
them, playing football and 
cricket with the utmost keen- 


ness. 

The school team soon won 
challenge prizes for the schools 
of the whole province, and the 
doctor one year took them a 
wonderful tour, all over India, 
playing schools all over the 


country, as far south as 
Madras. An education in it- 
self for the boys, who won not 
only a reputation as good 
players, but as well - behaved 
gentlemen. Never before had 
the people of India seen 
Afghans of this sort. 

Then the indefatigable Pen- 
nell started a newspaper. I 
do not know in which of the 
many languages spoken in 
Bannu (there were at least 
four besides English) it was 
published, but it had appar- 
ently a fair circulation, and 
may have reached some to 
whom the editor was otherwise 
a stranger. 

He was, however, every man’s 
friend in the district, and his 
fame went far beyond it. One 
winter he and one of his be- 
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loved boys made an extra- 
ordinary tour over a large 
part of Northern India, living 
entirely on the hospitality of 
the natives, and preaching and 
healing, like the early apostles. 

In 1908 he came home after 
sixteen years strenuous work. 
But he seems to have taken 
very little rest, for the greater 
part of his time was spent in 
going about England and ad- 
vocating the cause of medical 
missions. I met him, for the 
last time, on one of these occa- 
sions, at the Queen’s Hall in 
London. Two other men had 
spoken before him, one from 
the swamps of Bengal and the 
other from the ancient land 
of Mesopotamia, each telling 
pathetic tales of suffering 
humanity and inadequate re- 
sources to meet it. Then came 
Pennell. He strode to the 
front of the platform and 
made the hall ring with the 
Arabic “Kalima” or Moslem 
creed, in perfect imitation of 
the sonorous mullahs in many 
@ mountain mosque. I do not 
know what else he said, for 
the wild chant was like the 
“call from the wild,” making 
one forget London with its 
tame civilisation, and bringing 
back with ineffable force the 
free frontier life with its danger 
and fascination. 

I had left India, so did not 
see Pennell again. But I heard 
of him frequently. The Govern- 
ment had awarded to him the 
medal of the Kaisar-i-Hind,— 
first the silver medal in 1903, 
and then in 1910 the gold 
medal. This medal is given, 
without reference to creed, sex, 
or position, to those who have 
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done most for the people of the 
country. 

His work, too, extended in 
various directions. He opened 
first a dispensary, and subse- 
quently a church, at a little 
out-of-the-way spot in the Salt 
Range, called Kharak. Later 
on at Thal, farthest outpost 
within our border at the en- 
trance to the Kurram Valley 
and some twenty miles across 
the mountains from Bannu, he 
opened another centre of work. 
He had married a lady who, 
herself a medical graduate, was 
thoroughly in sympathy with 
his aims. 

His popularity, too, with the 
people grew with succeeding 
years. On one occasion when 
he was seriously ill, prayers for 
his recovery were offered alike 
in Hindu temples and Moham- 
medan mosques, a token of 
esteem which, as far as I know, 
he shared in India only with 
Queen Victoria and King 
Edward. 

The end came suddenly. 
One of the patients in his 
hospital, who was in a filthy 
state, had left a string bedstead 
in a condition which necessi- 
tated the removal of most of its 
texture. Dr Barnett, a young 
English assistant of Dr Pen- 
nell, in cutting this away 
scratched his hand. Blood- 
poisoning intervened, and in 
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spite of Dr Pennell’s skill the 
younger man passed away. 
The older doctor, too, must have 
unconsciously been affected, 
for he grew suddenly ill, All 
that medical skill could do was 
done, but symptoms developed 
with fatal rapidity, and the end 
came within a very few days. 

Then the last scenes of all, 
amid the sorrow of the whole 
community. 

His work, however finished 
in one sense and well done, is 
in another sense only begun. 
It is not for me to speak of his 
work as a missionary,—that 
must be left to those who are 
qualified to judge. But as an 
important part of our hold, as 
Englishmen, on the rule of the 
great Indian Empire depends 
on the character, not only of 
the official class, but of all our 
countrymen, it may be said 
that Pennell accomplished a 
magnificent and what to some 
would seem utterly impossible 
task of overwhelming import- 
ance. He upheld the character 
of the ruling race for courage 
and impartiality, and yet he 
was able to win the hearts of 
a fierce and turbulent people 
by sympathy and unselfishness 
of the most sublime description. 
The value of such men in the 
pacification of the Indian 
frontier is beyond all caleula- 
tion. 











THE RETURN TO NATURE. 


AN ISLAND COMEDY. 


BY IAN HAY, 


Miss PHYLLIS ETHERINGTON, 
conscious of a sudden ohilli- 
ness in her toes, crossly drew 
those extremities into a less 
adventurous position and en- 
deavoured to recompose herself 
to slumber. But she was 
aware, even in the semi-stupor 
in which she lay, of a certain 
element of disturbance in her 
surroundings. Her pillow felt 
extremely hard, and the sun 
appeared to be streaming 
through her cabin skylight 
with unusual ferocity. Had 
she overslept herself, she won- 
dered. How about breakfast ? 
She must havelainlong. Had 
she been called? Certainly she 
was beginning to feel thor- 
oughly restless. Something 
rigid and unyielding was press- 
ing against her ribs. A book, 
perhaps: she was in the habit 
of reading late in bed and 
dropping off to sleep, the 
volume under perusal usually 
being retriéved somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of the hot- 
water bottle in the morning. 
Should she make an effort 
now, or—the sluggard’s inev- 
itable alternative—give herself 
just five minutes longer? 

The question was settled for 
her. Her toes were once 
again sending up signals for 
help, and their appeal was 
backed ten seconds later by 
a sudden splash of water, 
which broke over the sleeper’s 


feet and deluged her to the 
knees. 

Miss Etherington sat up 
suddenly, to realise that she 
had mistaken her whereabouts. 
It was a dream reversed. In- 
stead of tumbling out of fairy- 
land to wake up in bed, she 
had tumbled out of bed to 
wake up in fairyland. 

She was sitting upon a 
sunny shore—a concave arc of 
shelving yellow sand, with 
blue and white wavelets lazily 
rolling up and down the de- 
clivity. One of these broke 
gently over her bare feet for 
the third time. 


Woman - like, she took a 


lightning inventory of her 
costume —and gave a little 
gasp of dismay. Her toilet 
presented the appearance of 
having been begun in haste 
and not finished at all. Her 
long hair, dank but luxurious, 
flowed down to her waist. A 
saxe-blue serge skirt fluttered 
round her bare ankles. Her 
most adequate article of 
attire was a cork life - belt, 
fastened round her quilted 
dressing-gown. She was stiff 
and aching in every limb. 
She remembered all now. 
The yacht—the tropical hurri- 
cane—the grinding crash in the 
dead of night—the trampling 
of feet overhead and the hoarse 
shouting of men—the heeling 
decks and flapping ropes—a 
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pair of hands which had hur- 
ried her along the sloping 
alley- ways and passed her 
down into a heaving cockle- 
shell—finally, the great green 
wave which had swung up 
out of the darkness and fallen 
upon them all and carried her 
down, down, down, until she 
lost consciousness. And here 
she was, cast up and alive 
upon a warm sandy beach. 
The life-belt was responsible 
for that, she supposed. She 
had no recollection of having 
put it on, though. Probably 
the hands which hurried her 
on deck had attended to that. 
There was a number on it: 
S.Y. Island Queen, R.Y.S.— 
State-Room No. 3. The num- 
ber of her state-room was 
seven, so this could not be 
the belt which she had noticed 
rolled up in a rack above her 
berth, lazily wondering if she 
would ever need it. 


Then, as her senses adjusted 
themselves, came the inevitable 


inquiry: ‘ Where were the 
others? Her host, that cheer- 
ful, kindly old nobleman, was 
he gone? What a death for 
a man reputed to know the 
Pacific as most amateurs know 
the Solent! And the Arthur 
Denholms ? And Colonel 
Shiell? And Margaret Alder- 
son? And—” Miss Ether- 
ington’s exquisite features 
hardened for a moment— 
“Leslie Gale?” 

Then her face softened again. 
Death closes all accounts. 
Leslie Gale, lying peacefully 
in twenty fathoms of blue 
water, could never again do 
anything to increase or dim- 
inish the sum-total of his ac- 
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count with her—an account 
opened, run up, audited, and 
found incorrect in every pos- 
sible way within a brief but 
extremely stormy period of 
three weeks, That vendetta 
was at an end, anyway. 

Why had she come to dis- 
like him so intensely? she 
wondered. Was it beeause he 
had asked her to marry him? 
Apparently not; for in that 
case she should at this moment 
be cherishing the bitterest 
feelings towards some seven- 
teen other gentlemen, mostly 
of blameless character and 
antecedents, who had at various 
periods mooted the same pro- 
position. Was it because he 
had proposed to her after an 
acquaintance of three days? 
No; one man had done so 
after one ball, and she had felt 
rather flattered. She had 
disliked Leslie Gale from the 
moment of their first meeting. 
He had not treated her with 
the respect—not to say the 
servility —to which she was 
accustomed. She objected also 
to the manner in which he had 
treated his dismissal. True, he 
had not behaved violently or 
idiotically, like most of the 
others. On the contrary, he 
had exhibited most exasperat- 
ing detachment of mind about 
it, and had talked—no, chatted 
to her about herself in a 
manner which she _ resented 
very much. He had appeared 
almost sorry for her. 

“You are in a difficult posi- 
tion,” he said musingly, at that 
point in their interview at 
which a right- minded lover 
would have taken a pathetic 
departure. “You are a girl 
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with brains and character— 
and a bit of a spoiled child 
into the bargain. You cannot 
love a man who is your mental 
and moral inferior, and you are 
too opinionated and conceited 
to give into your superior. So 
you fall between two stools.” 

At this she had been unable 
to resist the temptation of a 
crushing retort. 

“ Are you my superior?” she 
rapped out, 

“Yes.” 

Joy! He had fallen into the 
trap. 

“Then”—maliciously—“ why 
don’t you subdue me?” 

On paper, there was no 
answer to this question; but 
this bumptious young man had 
_ replied without hesitation— 

“Because you won’t stand 
your ground. You will run 
away.” 

“Why should I run away— 
from you?” inquired Miss 
Etherington icily. 

“Because,” replied Mr Gale, 
“you are afraid of me.” 

“Indeed ?” 

Yes.” 

“Then you think you will 
subdue me?” 

“No,” he said frankly—*I 
don’t. You won't give me the 
chance. Modern civilisation 
deprives man of many of his 
weapons. If we were shut up 
together on a desert island, or 
if we had lived in the cave- 
dwelling period——” 

“You would have subdued 
me with a flint axe, I sup- 
pose,” said Miss Etherington 
scornfully. 

“No, not at all. There would 
have been no need. If I had 
wanted you I should have used 
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the flint axe to settle the claims 
of your other suitors, and then 
picked you up and carried you 
off. ”? 

“It is possible,” said Miss 
Etherington gently, ‘that I 
might not have come.” 

“Yes, you would. You 
would have come gladly, know- 
ing that the best man had got 
you; and that is all a woman 
really cares about.” 

“If you honestly believe that,” 
replied Miss Etherington almost 
compassionately, “all I can say 
is that your intelligence is even 
more unformed than I sus- 
pected. When you have seen 
a little more of the world you 
will realise that mankind has 
progressed beyond the school- 
boy attitude towards life. 
Women are now free agents.” 

“Yes. And I’m not sure,” 
remarked the experienced Mr 
Gale, “that there are as many 
happy marriages under the 
new system as the old. Women 
are notoriously bad judges of 
a man. I shall watch your 
future career with interest, 
Miss Etherington—interest and 
apprehension. In matters of 
the heart I mistrust your 
judgment.” 

He rose. - 

“Now,” he said, “if you 
would like to have the last 
word you had better say it at 
once; because it is getting late, 
and the rest of the party may 
be wondering what you and I 
are discussing under the lee of 
the chart-house.” 

At this Miss Etherington had 
risen from her seat and sailed 
silently and majestically aft. 

That was a fortnight ago. 
Since then, in the constricted 
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space of a yacht, friction had 
been inevitable. Miss Ether- 
ington at first made an at- 
tempt to avoid Mr Gale’s 
society, but relinquished this 
on being taunted with “run- 
ning away.” So she changed 
her tactics, and treated Mr 
Gale with excessive sprightli- 
ness in public and cold disdain 
in private. Gale’s flippant and 
philosophical detachment did 
not wear well, He maintained 
a careless and semi-humorous 
pose for about a week, and 
then one evening, under the 
baneful influence of a full 
round moon, suddenly crumpled 
up and descended to senti- 
mental entreaty. Miss Ether- 
ington, perceiving that he had 
delivered himself into her 
hands, let him run on for 
nearly ten minutes, and then 
gave free rein to a rather ex- 
ceptional talent for biting 
sarcasm. Gale’s amorous ex- 


pansiveness collapsed like a 
punctured balloon at the first 


stab; and feeling hot and 
foolish and being a man, he 
lost his temper, and said things 
which should not be said toa 
lady, however provoking. 

Then followed seven days of 
open hostility. Finally one 
night, when the indefatigable 
Mrs Arthur Denholm organised 
a dance on the deck under the 
awning, Leslie Gale, who hated 
feuds, summoned his entire 
stock of common-sense and 
courage and asked Miss Ether- 
ington for a waltz. 

He met with a flat refusal, 
for which he was fully prepared. 
He persisted. 

“Nonsense!” he said. “Come 
on! Just a little turn! It 
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will do us both good,” he added 
meaningly. 

Without further entreaty, he 
placed an arm round Miss 
Etherington’s slim waist, and 
trundled her unresisting but 
unresponsive form twice round 
the deck. Then, a little blown 
by the considerable exertion 
involved, he paused, and 
remarked cheerfully— 

“That was splendid !” 

Miss Etherington swiftly re- 
leased her waist from his arm, 
and crossed the deck to where 
one Ommaney, a callow and 
cub-like member ofthe company, 
was lolling against a stanchion. 

“Billy dear,” she said, with 
an entrancing smile, “will you 
dance with me?” 

Billy, much flattered, com- 
plied. 

An hour later Miss Ether- 
ington, on her way to bed, 
found her path barred by Mr 
Leslie Gale, who was standing 
at the foot of the companion. 
His face was white, and his 
teeth chattered gently — but 
not with cold or fear. 

“Let me pass, please,” said 
Miss Etherington, rather nerv- 
ously. 

“T only wanted to say,” 
answered Mr Gale in a voice 
which Miss Etherington had 
never heard before, “that I 
think you are the most ill-bred 
and detestable girl I have ever 
met. You may pass now.” 


That was last night — say 
twelve hours ago. And now 
Leslie Gale was dead, lying 
with the wreck of the yacht 
deep down beside the coral reef 
that had wrecked them. Dead! 
And so were the others, to all 
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seeming. She gazed round—at 
the horse-shoe curve of the 
little bay ; at the palm-covered 
slopes behind her ; at the boil- 
ing surge outside the bar. Was 
she utterly alone? She was a 
plucky young woman, and de- 
clined to be frightened until 
she was sure. 

She sprang resolutely to her 
feet and set out inland. Not 
far off uprose a little hill, From 
the summit of this she could 
survey her kingdom and take 
an inventory of its possibilities. 
She was not beaten yet. Her 
pulse beat high. Hersmall bare 
toes resolutely crimped the sand. 


Miss Etherington, white- 
lipped and struggling gamely 
with the terrors of utter lone- 
liness, lay face downward upon 
a patch of coral sand. She 
had completed her survey of 
the island, which was not much 
larger than a couple of full- 
sized golf-courses; and lo! it 
was her exclusive property. 
There were no habitations, and 
no inhabitants. She lay very 
still, holding herself in. Once 
or twice her shoulders heaved. 

Suddenly, like music from 
heaven, the sound of a discreet 
and thoroughly British cough 
fell upon her ears, and in a 
moment the cobweb of terror 
which was beginning to en- 
shroud her senses was swept 
away. Hardly believing her 
good fortune, she sprang up, 
tossed back her hair from her 
eyes—and found herself face to 
face with Mr Leslie Gale. 
“Oh!” she gasped. “You?” 
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Meanwhile, behind an ad. 
jaeent sandhill, following the 
movements of his beloved with 
breathless interest, lay Mr Leslie 
Gale. He chuckled gently, 
His chief asset in life—some 
people considered it a liability 
—was a strong if somewhat 
untimely sense of humour. Not 
even a recent escape from a 
watery grave could damp his 
enjoyment of the situation. He 
sat up in his rapidly drying 
pyjamas, and slapped himself 
feebly,. 

“ My sainted aunt!” he mur- 
mured brokenly. “I shall have 
to get a flint axe!” 


“ Yes—just me!” he replied. 
“There is nobody else.” 

“Are all the others " 
She pointed to the tumbling 
seas outside the bar. 

“T don’t know,” replied Gale, 
interpreting the question. 
“Very likely most of them got 
away in the lifeboat. You 
were in the cutter, you know.” 

“If they escaped, wouldn’t 
they have landed here? ”’ said 
the girl doubtfully. 

“T’m not so sure. That 
squall which struck us was the 
tail-end of a cyclone. They 
may have been swept out to 
sea. In fact,” he added, 
covertly regarding Miss Ether- 
ington’s white face and troubled 
eyes, “I am sure they were. I 
saw them get clear away my- 
self. Anyhow, they are not 
here. I have been all over the 
island to see.” 

“ Are there any traces?” 

“Yes, but not of human 
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beings. Chiefly spars and 
gratings. I collected all I 


could: they may be useful for 
—domestic purposes.” 

It was not, perhaps, a very 
happy way of puttingit. Miss 
Etherington flushed and de- 
manded— 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean what I say. We 
may have to stay here for 
months. Are you an expert 
at household management? 
Can you tend the fireside, while 
I labour to keep the home 
together ?” 

“T can’t live here alone with 
you for months,” cried the girl 
desperately. 

“T am afraid it can’t be 
helped,” said Mr Gale. ‘“ We 
may get taken off by some 
passing vessel, but for the 
present you must be content 
to live the life of a cave- 
woman.” 

Miss Etherington caught the 
allusion, and her spirit re- 
sponded instantaneously to the 
implied challenge. 

“First find your cave!” she 
replied disdainfully. 

“ By the greatest luck in the 
world,” announced Mr Gale 
calmly, “I have already done so. 
Come and see,” 

He led the way along the 
sea-shore, eager to exhibit his 
discovery, Miss Etherington 
rebelliously following. Already, 
she reflected, primitive man 
was asserting himself: in a 
procession of two she walked 
in the rear. 

“Presently he will expect 
me to fetch and carry,” she 
said to herself. ‘Let him 
dare!” 

The cave lay close to the 
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water’s edge, in a tiny cove 
facing south, It ran back 
some fifteen feet into the heart 
of a lofty rock, and was floored 
with white coral sand, warm 
and dry beneath the rays of 
the noonday sun_ which 
streamed in through the door- 
way. 

** Somewhere to sleep, at any 
rate,” commented Mr Gale 
cheerfully. “But what chiefly 
concerns me at present is the 
discovery of something to eat. 
Come and find cocoa-nuts.” 

Once more the procession 
moved off, its order unaltered. 
A cocoa-nut palm was speedily 
found, and Mr Gale embarked 
upon a brief acrobatic display, 
which presently furnished them 
with a supply of solid and 
liquid refreshment, of which 
both our islanders stood in con- 
siderable need. 

“This landscape,” said Gale, 
as he sat contentedly sunning 
himself after the fashion of 
man when fed, “‘reminds me 
of North Berwick Links, with 
a few palms dotted about and 
no tourists. There is Point 
Garry.” He indicated the little 
promontory in which their cave 
was situated. 

“Have you climbed to the 
top yet, partner?” he con- 
tinued. 

“No,” said Miss Etherington 
shortly ; ‘I have not.” 

“Well, you shall,” said Mr 
Gale kindly. ‘We may see 
things from there which have 
hitherto escaped our notice. 
No good sitting here moping!” 

With great energy he led 
the way to Point Garry and 
scaled the heights, assisting his 
companion from time to time. 

B 
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“We will now scan the 
horizon,” he announced, when 
they reached the top. “I 
think that is what Robinson 
Crusoe would have done under 
the circumstances. No—no- 
thing! Nothing to be seen 
but those big rocks jutting up 
out of the water over there. 
I noticed them this morning. 
They look like a row of teeth, 
don’t they?” he inquired 
chattily. 

‘I fail to observe any re- 
semblance,” replied Miss 
Etherington. 

“No? Well, I always was 
quick at noticing things from 
a child,” said Mr Gale, with 
unimpaired bonhomie. ‘We 
are not all blessed with a good 
imagin——, Hallo! what's 
that?” He seized the girl’s 
arm in unaffected excitement, 
and pointed. 


“You are holding my arm,” 
said Miss Etherington coldly. 
“ Let go, please!” 

Mr Gale had already done 
so, in order to make a pair of 
binoculars of his hands. 

“Do you see something pro- 


jecting up between the two 
middle teeth?” he asked. “I 
think—I think—yes it is—the 
bow of aship! It must be the 
yacht. Itistheyacht! I can 
see the top of her funnel. She 
must have grounded there. I 
was right. It was a cyclone. 
The wind has been playing a 
perfect game of rounders with 
itself.” 

“Do you think there is any 
one on board?” asked Miss 
Etherington, suddenly hopeful. 
After all, a steward or a coal- 
trimmer would be something 
with which to dilute Mr Gale. 
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Another woman seemed too 
much to expect. 

“T doubt it, but I will see,” 
said Mr Gale. 

“How?” 

“T am going to swim out.” 

“ All that way?” 

“Yes; not more than half a 
mile, I fancy.” 

“Supposing there are——”’ 

Miss Etherington paused, 
suddenly remembering that 
the man beside her was un- 
worthy of solicitude. 

“Sharks—eh? Perhaps, but 
I must risk it. If I meet one, 
I will make a noise like a com- 
pany promoter, and he won’t 
touch me. Do you know what 
that old hull means to us? 
Blankets, tools, food! Per- 
haps they have left a boat on 
board.” 

“Can you swim half a mile?” 
inquired Miss Etherington. 

“It is just about my limit,” 
confessed Mr Gale frankly, 
“but I can try.” 

“Would you”—Miss Ether- 
ington wavered between com- 
mon humanity and a feminine 
desire not to offer anything 
which could be construed into 
encouragement—“ care to have 
my cork-jacket ?” 

“If you are quite sure you 
won’t catch a chill without it,” 
replied Mr Gale tenderly. 

He proceeded to buckle on 
the jacket, apparently oblivious 
to a look which to a thinner- 
skinned man would have made 
drowning seem an easy death, 
and scrambled over the rocks 
to the water’s edge. He poised 
himself upon a _ convenient 
taking-off place. 

“ Back to tea!” he cried, and 
disappeared with a splash. It 
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is not easy to dive cleanly in a 
cork jacket. 

Presently he reappeared, and 
struck out boldly in the direc- 
tion of Double-Tooth Islet. 
Miss Etherington, seated upon 
the summit of Point Garry, her 
round chin resting on her 
hands, followed the course of 
his black head as it slowly 
forged its way across the lim- 
pid channel. Many thoughts 
passed through her mind. On 
the one hand, she hated Mr 
Leslie Gale to the fullest extent 
of a nature more than usually 
well endowed for the purpose. 
On the other, she knew that 
there were sharks in these 
seas—she had seen them. Even 
now she could descry in the 
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wake of Mr Gale a tiny black 
dot which might or might not 
be the dreaded triangular fin. 
She closed her eyes, and kept 
them tightly shut for more than 
half an hour. 

When she opened them, a 
figure, silhouetted against the 
sky-line upon the summit of 
Double- Tooth Islet, was tri- 
ons ogg semaphoring safe 
arrival. Miss Etherington did 
not reply. Instead, she rolled 
gently over on to her side in a 
dead faint. 

After all, as she argued to 
herself when she came to, she 
had had a most exhausting 
twenty-four hours, and her sole 
diet had been a portion of 
cocoa-nut. 
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Mr Gale returned more ex- 
peditiously than he had set out, 
adequately clothed and pro- 
pelling the yacht’s dinghy, 
which was loaded to the water’s 
edge with miscellaneous stores. 

“Help me to unload these 
things, quickly,” he called to 
Miss Etherington, “and carry 
them up to the cave. I must 
go out to the yacht again before 
she slips off.” 

“Will you take me with 
you this time?” asked Miss 
Etherington. 

“Why?” 

“T want some things out of 
my cabin,” was the prim reply. 

“Tm afraid you haven’t got 
a cabin any more,” said Gale. 
“The stern half of the ship is 
under water, and I’m saving 
all I can from the forward 
part. However, I will select a 


wardrobe for you from what is 
available. I always had great 
natural taste.” 

He paddled away so quickly 
that Miss Etherington had no 
time effectively to ignore this 
last pleasantry. When Mr 
Gale returned an hour later he 
found her still sitting beside 
the heap of stores on the shore. 

“The yacht is lifting with 
the swell,” he announced. “She 
is just hanging on by her eye- 
brows now. Rolled over fifteen 
degrees a minute ago, Gave 
me a nasty turn, I can tell 
you, down in the lazarette 
grubbing for tinned sardines 
—for you. They are rather 
a favourite delicacy of yours, 
aren't they? Hallo! Why 
haven’t you carried up some 
of these stores? Tired?” 

Miss Etherington, who had 
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been rehearsing her part for 
this scene for the past hour, 
replied icily— 

“T am not accustomed to be 
ordered about.” 

Gale, who was lifting a heavy 
box out of the boat—the car- 
penter’s tool-chest—laid down 
his burden and sat on it. 

“Insubordination? H’m—a 
serious matter!” he observed. 
“We must hold a court-martial 
this evening.” He rose, and 
continued: — “As you don’t 
appear inclined to assist me 
to furnish the Home, perhaps 
you will kindly repair to the 
Home itself. I will carry this 
case up for you, and you shall 
unpack it. Then youcan make 
the place snug with a few deft 
feminine touches. When I have 
finished my day’s work I shall 
expect to find my slippers 
toasting at the fender. That 
is always done, I believe. Do 
not butter them, though, or 
Darby will have a few words 
to address to Joan. You will 
find me a fearful domestic 
tyrant.” 

Miss Etherington, dimly 
wondering whether this ex- 
cursion into the realms of 
humour masked a threat or 
merely indicated mental vacuity 
of the hollowest type, rose from 
her seat and departed in the 
direction of the cave. But she 
did not halt there. Instead, 
she climbed to the summit of 
Point Garry, and there sat 
for a full hour surveying the 
sunset with an expression upon 
her features for which a com- 
petent under-nurse would have 
prescribed just one remedy. 

The red-hot coppery ball of 
the sun dropped into the sea 
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so suddenly that one almost 
expected to hear it sizzle, and 
the warm darkness of a tropical 
night rushed down from the 
heavens. Stars sprang out 
upon the velvety sky. 

“Partner!” called a voice 
from below. 

“T won’t—I won't!” mut- 
tered the girl to herself be- 
tween her clenched teeth. 

There was a pause, and then 
she heard the feet of Mr Gale 
climbing the rocky path which 
led to her eyrie. Presently his 
head appeared above the edge. 

“Shall I bring your supper 
up to you, or will you come 
down to it?” he inquired. “I 
may mention that there is an 
extra charge for serving meals 
above stairs. Your food will 
cost you more, so to speak.” 

Miss Etherington was in no 
mood for badinage of this 
kind. 

“T will come,” 
stonily. 

A bright fire was burning 
at the mouth of the cave, 
and a stew of a primitive but 
inviting character was bub- 
bling in an iron pot hung over 
the blaze. Crates and cases 
had been piled into a neat 
rampart round their demesne. 
Over the cave mouth itself Mr 
Gale had hung a stout curtain 
of sailcloth. 

“Be seated, Miss Ethering- 
ton,” said Mr Gale. “That is 
your place.” 

He pointed to a seat upon 
the sand, fashioned out of boat 
cushions propped against the 
base of the rock. 

Miss Etherington obeyed. 

“ This is a one-course dinner,” 
continued Mr Gale in deprecat- 


she said 
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ing tones, “ but I have no doubt 
that when you take matters 
in hand you will be able to 
turn out something more pre- 
tentious, What will you drink ? 
I have a bottle of brandy, 
which had better be reserved 
for medicinal purposes, and a 
dozen stone ginger, which I 
have retrieved from the wreck 
at great personal risk, knowing 
it to be a weakness of yours. 
We must not be reckless about 
it. An occasional bottle on 
special occasions — birthdays 
and Christmases. I think to- 
night comes under the head of 
special occasions. Say when!” 

Babbling in this light-hearted 
strain, Mr Gale proceeded to do 
the honours of the feast, inci- 
dentally making a hearty meal 
himself. Miss Etherington ate 


nothing to speak of. 

When he had finished, Leslie 
Gale punctiliously asked for 
permission to smoke, and lit 


his pipe. 

“T wonder how long half a 
pound of tobacco will last 
me?” he mused, puffing com- 
fortably. ‘A month, perhaps, 
with care. How ripping the 
moon looks on the water !” 

Miss Etherington did not 
reply. Her eyes were set. 
Gale stood up. 

“ Bed-time,” he announced. 
“You are tired. Come and see 
your room.” 

He lit a candle and screwed 
it into the neck of a bottle. 
The flame hardly flickered in 
the soft air. 

“Please walk in,” he said, 
holding back the sail - cloth 
flap. 

Miss Etherington obeyed, 
mechanically. 
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In one corner of the cave 
Gale had constructed a sleep- 
ing-place of blankets and boat- 
cushions. On a convenient 
ledge lay a tin basin; beside it 
stood a bucket of fair water. 
Even soap was there. A deal 
chest served for chair and 
wardrobe. 

Leslie Gale held the candle 
aloft. 

‘‘What do you think of me 
as an upholsterer?” he asked 
with pride. “I will see about 
electric bells and a hot-water 
tap in the morning.” 

Miss Etherington made no 
reply. 

Gale set down the candle on 
the ledge. 

“Is there anything else I 
can do for you in here?” he 
asked. 

“No, thank you.” 

“Quite sure? It is the last 
time of asking.” 

Struck by a curious note in 
his voice, the girl looked up 
suddenly. 

‘‘ Why?” she said. 

Their eyes met. Mr Gale’s, 
which were usually remarkable 
only for a self-satisfied twinkle, 
were grey and steely. 

“Because,” he said slowly, 
“T do not intend to invade 
your privacy again. Hereafter 
this cave is yours—utterly and 
absolutely —to withdraw to 
whenever again you feel in- 
clined, as you did to-day, to 
doubt my ability to behave 
like a gentleman. Good 
night!” 

He turned towards the cur- 
tained doorway. 

“*Where — where are you 
going to shelter?” inquired a 
low voice behind him. 
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“On the beach—in an empty 
sardine tin,” he replied. “Good 
night!” 

A childish and flippant re- 
joinder, the reader will admit, 
utterly spoiling what might 
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have been a dignified—nay, 
heroic—exit from the cave, 
But Leslie Gale was never one 
to let the sun go uwown upon 
his wrath, or at any rate to let 
the moon rise upon it. 


IV. 


Miss Etherington awoke next 
morning to find the sun beating 
upon the sail-cloth curtain. 
Half-dazed, and failing for a 
moment to realise her sur- 
roundings, she uttered a stifled 
cry. 

A shadow fell upon the 
curtain. 

“Scream once for the Boots, 
twice for the chambermaid, 
three times for the waiter,” 
announced a cheerful voice. 
“ Breakfast is served.” 

Ten minutes later Miss Ether- 
ington found herself, subdued 
but hungry, partaking of fresh 
fish fried in oatmeal. 

“Any amount of nourish- 
ment to be had for the asking 
over there by those rocks,” said 
the chef. “It’s lucky. We 
have enough tinned stuff to 
last us for months; but tinned 
turkey and tinned plum-pud- 
ding both taste very much 
alike after a few weeks; so 
these little fellows ”—he helped 
himself to another fish—“ will 
serve to drive away monotony. 
Have some cocoa ?” 

“T hate cocoa,” replied Miss 
Etherington, with a return of 
her old petulance. Gale’s 
assumption that they were 
settled upon the island for 
life angered her, as usual. 

“ Members,” gabbled the in- 
corrigible Mr Gale, “are re- 


quested not to throw the 
waiters out of the window, 
but to enter all complaints 
upon the backs of their bills, 
which will be considered by 
the Committee at its next 
session. But I am sorry you 
don’t like cocoa. I will try 
and find some coffee for you. 
I am going to make a final 
trip to the yacht after break- 
fast.” 
“Ts she still there, then?” 
“Yes, I have been out already 
this morning. I don’t think 
the old thing will hang on 
much longer, though. There 
is a heavy swell outside. By 
the way, do you know why 
Robinson Crusoe was not alone 
when he landed on his island? 
Give it up? Because he found 
a heavy swell on the beach 
and a little cove running up 
the sand... No?”—as Miss 
Etherington remained quite 
impervious to this outrage— 
“Well, perhaps not! It might 
go better with a larger audi- 
ence. It used to be received 
with rapture in the nursery 
at home. I thought perhaps 
—however, toresume. Is there 
anything else you require be- 
fore the yacht goes under?” 
“Yes—hairpins,” said Miss 
Etherington unexpectedly. 
“T’m afraid not,” said Gale. 
“The only cabins not under 
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water by this time are the en- 
gineers’, and engineers always 
do their hair up with spanners. 
But really”—he respectfully 
scrutinised his companion’s 
tumbled mane—‘“it looks very 
nice as it is.” 

Miss Etherington, upon whom 
last night’s lesson had not been 
wasted, smiled, for the first 
time since their landing; and 
Mr Gale was conscious deep 
down in his heart, which pos- 
sibly was not so light as his 
tongue, of a tiny thrill of satis- 
faction and relief. Was this 
peace—or merely an armis- 
tice? 

“T must go now,” he said. 
“After that we will formally 
annex our kingdom and draw 
up @ constitution.” 

“You are sure it is quite 
safe on the yacht?” asked 
Miss Etherington rather anxi- 
ously, staring under hand at 
the lazy swell beyond the 
rocks, 


“T will take great care of 


said Mr Gale in 


1f ” 
mi “Don’t be 


soothing tones. 
anxious,” 

“But I am,” said Miss 
Etherington warmly. 

“This is most gratifying,” 
murmured Mr Gale, 

“If you were drowned,” 
explained Miss Etherington, 
“TI should probably starve ; 
and in any case I should have 
to do all the cooking and 
washing-up myself.” 

Apparently it was only an 
armistice, 

Still, when Mr Gale returned 
half an hour later with a boat- 
load of what he described as 
“comforts,” he found that his 
companion had cleared away 
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the breakfast and made their 
encampment tidy. 

He made no comment, but 
summoned a council of two 
to discuss the situation. He 
pointed out their probable 
position upon the chart. 

‘We seem to be a long way 
from anywhere,” said the girl 
dismally. 

“We are,” said the Job’s 
Comforter beside her; “and 
what is more, we are a long 
way from any steamer route. 
Still, you never know, Luck- 
ily we have a spring of water 
and plenty of tinned food, not 
to mention fish and products 
of the soil. We might catch 
a turtle, with luck, and per- 
haps I shall find something to 
shoot. Now, supposing I do 
the hunting and fishing and 
general hew-wood-draw-water 
business, will you undertake 
the cooking and general house- 
keeping ?” 

Miss Etherington nodded. 

“We must build a little 
wooden hut,” continued Gale, 
with all the enthusiasm of a 
small boy playing at Red 
Indians. “TI can sleep in one 
half and keep the stores in 
the other. <A sort of lean-to. 
We will regularly organise this 
island before we have done 
with it! I wonder, now, about 
clothes. What we have on 
won’t last for ever. It’s a pity 
your cabin was under water, 
or I might have salved a regu- 
lar wardrobe for you. Number 
Seven, wasn’t it?” 

Miss Etherington nodded. 

“By the way,” she asked, 
“what was yours?” 

“Number Three. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 
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“Well, as for clothes,” con- 
tinued the indefatigable Mr 
Gale, “if we haven’t got them 
we must make them. Can you 
cut out?” he inquired sternly, 
regarding his companion with 
the austere air of a Dorcas 
Society secretary. 

“Don’t you think,” inter- 
posed Miss Etherington drily, 
“that you are taking rather 
too much thought for the mor- 
row—not to speak of the day 
after to-morrow? May I make 
a suggestion ?” 

‘““By all means,” said Mr 
Gale indulgently. 

“Let us go and look round 
for more ships,” said Miss 
Etherington. 

The organiser, a trifle dashed, 
rose and meekly followed prac- 
tical Eve to the summit of the 
rock. But there were no ships. 

Mr Leslie Gale turned severely 
upon his companion. 

“You see?” he said. ‘‘Twen- 
ty minutes wasted! And life 
is so short. Let us return and 
make plans.” 

Miss Etherington calmly fol- 
lowed him down again. 

Still, her suggestion was not 
without effect. A clause was 
inserted in the constitution of 
their kingdom to the effect that 
Gale should climb Point Garry 
(as they agreed to call the 
headland) twice daily, at dawn 
and sundown, and search the 
horizon for passing vessels, 
Miss Etherington performing 
the same duty at other times 
throughout the day, during 
her companion’s absence at 
the chase. 

The rest of that morning 
was occupied with what is 
usually known as “settling in,” 
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a process which appears to be 
as inevitable to castaways in 
the South Pacific as to semi- 
detached suburbanites much 
nearer home. At midday Miss 
Etherington dished up her first 
meal, at which, pleasantly tired, 
they lay side by side upon the 
warm sand and conversed quite 
amicably. Both realised simul- 
taneously that there is some- 
thing very uniting in working 
to retrieve a joint disaster. 
With one impulse Mr Gale 
edged a little nearer to Miss 
Etherington, and Miss Ether- 
ington edged a little farther 
away from Mr Gale. 

Thus Nature, who sets the 
dockleaf beside the nettle, ad- 
justs the fine balance of sex- 
deportment. 

When they had eaten, Leslie 
Gale hauled the dinghy into a 
shady patch of sand and pro- 
ceeded to invert it over a 
blanket. 

“What are you doing?” in- 
quired Miss Etherington, 
wiping a plate. 

“T propose to take a siesta,” 
said Mr Gale. “I have been 
working like a coolie since four 
o’clock this morning. I made 
two trips before you were up, 
and I am done to the world. I 
advise you to retire to your 
cave of harmony and do like- 
wise. We must keep ourselves 
fit, you know, and—and—be 
merry and bright. I only 
wish,” he added awkwardly, 
“that you could have found 
yourself in more congenial 
company.” | 

Then he crawled hurriedly 
under the dinghy’s protecting 
shade, and rolled himself up in 
the blanket. 
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Left to her own devices, 
Miss Etherington, in obedience 
to an idea which had been 
obtruding itself upon her all 
morning, entered the cave and 
inspected her cork - jacket, 
which lay neatly rolled up 
upon a ledge. Upon its outer 
surface, as already related, was 
neatly stencilled the legend, 
S.Y. Island Queen, R.Y.S.— 
State Room No. 3. 

Very slowly and reflectively 
Miss Etherington rolled up the 
jacket and put it back upon its 
ledge. Then, quitting the cave, 
she climbed up upon Point 
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Garry and listlessly scanned the 
horizon, 

She returned an hour later. 
The expression upon her 
features would have been 
ascribed by an expert in 
physiognomy to the workings 
of a guilty but unrepentant 
spirit. 

Presently she awoke Mr 
Leslie Gale, and set before him 
an evening meal whose excel- 
lence she did her best to dis- 
count by a display of cold 
aloofness which would have 
blighted the appetite of a less 
determined optimist. 


Vv. 


“My hole, I think,” said Mr 
Gale. 

“Well,” remarked Miss Eth- 
erington with asperity, “if 
lizards are going to lie across 
the line of my putt on every 


green, I don’t see how you 
can help winning a hole oc- 
casionally.” 

“These things will happen 
on sporting courses,” said Mr 


Gale sympathetically. “Still 
you could have taken advan- 
tage of the by-law which says 
that lizards may be lifted or 
swept aside (but not pressed 
down) without penalty. Now 
for Point Garry! You get a 
stroke here. All square and 
one to play.” 

They stood upon the seven- 
teenth green of the Island golf- 
course, Their clubs were two 
home-made instruments of the 
hockey - stick variety, their 
equipment being completed 
by a couple of solid but well- 
gnawed indiarubber dog balls, 


which had been employed upon 
the yacht to afford recreation 
and exercise to their hostess’s 
terriers. It was five o'clock 
in the afternoon. Supply, as 
represented by Mr Gale, the 
purveyor, having temporarily 
satisfied Demand, as represented 
by Miss Etherington, the house- 
keeper, with sufficient com- 
estibles and combustibles for 
the next twenty-four hours, the 
pair were indulging in a little 
exercise before proceeding from 
labour to refreshment. 

The golf-course was an abid- 
ing joy. It had been opened 
with much ceremony a fort- 
night ago, Miss Etherington 
driving off the first ball from 
the first tee, and Mr Gale 
gallantly retrieving the same 
from the Pacific Ocean. There 
were eighteen holes, ranging 
from five to seventy yards in 
length, and the course abounded 
in natural hazards of the most 
diverse description. There were 
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no caddies, but, as Mr Gale 
remarked, a caddy when you 
possess only one club looks 
ostentatious. 

The golf-course is a charac- 
teristic product of British oo- 
cupation of alien territory. 
John Bull, we all know, has 
a weakness for descending 
casually upon the unapprop- 
riated spaces of the earth, 
the fact that they do not 
strictly belong to him being, 
in his view, fully balanced by 
the fact that he causes them 
to prosper as they have never 
prospered before. If you make 
a desert, he argues, blossom 
like the rose, what does it 
matter whose desert it was 
previously? His methods of 
procedure seldom vary, whe- 
ther he be an official man- 
in- possession or ® younger 
son in search of a career. 


Having adjusted the local 


constitution to his satisfac- 
tion, he sets to work to as- 
sist the slightly flustered in- 
habitants to make the place 
pay. After that he lays out 
a golf-course. 

There being no inhabitants 
upon the island, and conse- 
quently no laws to adjust, 
our friends had been able to 
get to work on the golf-course 
at once. Their new life had 
altered them surprisingly little. 
After three months of a semi- 
savage existence, so far from 
reverting to the service of 
primitive Nature, they had 
adapted Nature to the re- 
quirements of modern society 
and turned the island into a 
very fair imitation of a 
fashionable health - resort. 
Had they been of another 
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caste—say, the mechanical— 
they would have impressed 
their mark in another fashion 
none the less indelible. There 
would have been water-wheels, 
mills, and sluices. Being of 
the class called leisured, ac- 
customed to extract as much 
enjoyment from life as pos- 
sible, and on no account ever 
to worry about anything, they 
had settled down in one of 
Nature’s most typical strong- 
holds to the nearest approach 
they could compass to the care- 
less artificial life that they 
were accustomed to live. And 
so powerful are use and 
wont, that these two unruffled 
Britons bade fair to expel 
Nature from her own strong- 
hold. Cave man and cave 
woman they certainly were 
not yet. They were members 
of a class which has always 
been carelessly indifferent to 
outside influences, and does 
not easily change its habits 
or mode of speech. Conse- 
quently the island had not 
barbarised them. They were 
gently denaturalising the 
island. 

Mr Gale took the eighteenth 
hole in a perfect nine, Miss 
Etherington’s ball overrun- 
ning the green and taking 
refuge in a lie with which 
only a corkscrew could have 
coped. The victor having of- 
fered to the vanquished the 
insincere condolences usual 
upon such occasions, the pair 
sat down amicably enough to 
enjoy the afternoon breeze. 

“What is for dinner to- 
night?” inquired Mr Gale. 

“ Turtles’ eggs, fried sar- 
dines, biscuits, and bananas,” 
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replied Miss Etherington. 
“It’s the last tin of sardines 
but one.” 

“Oh! How are the stores 
in general lasting out?” 

“There seems to be plenty 
of most things. We were 
rather extravagant at first, 
but since you developed into 
such a mighty hunter——” 

“And you into such a nail- 
ing housekeeper.” 

“We have become almost 
self-supporting.” 

At this fulsome interchange 
of compliments the pair turned 
and smiled upon one another. 

“And we seem to thrive 
on it,” said Mr Gale com- 
placently. ‘I must have gone 
up a stone in weight, and I 
feel as skittish as a young 
unicorn. You look pretty fit, 
too,” 

He turned and surveyed his 
companion. She was wearing 
the smart blue skirt in which 
she had landed on the island, 
sadly frayed and _ bleached, 
but still bearing the imprima- 
tur of Dover Street, together 
with a flannel cricket - shirt. 
Round her neck was knotted 
a coloured handkerchief. Her 
feet were bare. The hairpin 
difficulty had never been over- 
come, and Miss Etherington 
usually kept her rippling mane 
plaited into a convenient pig- 
tail. That appendage having 
developed a habit at the end 
of a full swing of dealing its 
owner a severe buffet in the 
face, it was Miss Etherington’s 
custom when playing golf to 
gather her locks into a heap 
upon the top of her head, and 
confine the same within a 
coloured headband, after the 
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fashion of the stage brigand 
or coon. Just now she was 
unfastening the knot of this 
contrivance. 

Mr Gale, discoursing at ease 
upon diet and hygiene, sud- 
denly tripped in his speech, 
for without warning a soft 
wavy oascade fell about the 
girl’s shoulders. Through the 
glistening veil he could descry 
the droop of her lashes and the 
curve of her cheek. His tongue 
began to frame silent phrases 
about the tangles of Neera’s 
hair, and his heart beat fool- 
ishly. Of late he had become 
increasingly conscious of this 
weakness—nay, vice, Common 
decency seemed to forbid such 
sentiments towards an unpro- 
tected female. But—— 

“Thank you,” said Miss 
Etherington frigidly, “I am 
glad you think I am putting 
on flesh; but you need not 
look at me like that. This is 
not Smithfield Market.” 

Mr Gale’s attack of senti- 
mentality passed hastily. 

“Do you know,” he said, 
“that we have been in this 
island for three months?” 

““Have we?” replied Miss 
Etherington. “It seems lon- 
ger,” she added untruthfully. 

“And I don’t think,” pur- 
sued Mr Gale, “that we have 
made the most of our oppor- 
tunities.” 

Miss Etherington scented 
danger, but could not forbear 
to inquire— 

“In what way?” 

“Well,” replied Mr Gale, 
“look at the things Robinson 
Crusoe did. He built a 
boat——” 

“We have a boat already,” 
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remarked matter-of-fact Miss 
Etherington. 

“Yes, that is a bit of a 
hardship,” agreed Mr Gale. 
“Then, didn’t he teach a 
parrot to talk? Couldn’t 
Ween” 

“There are no parrots on 
this island,” replied Miss 
Etherington gently. 

“Quite true, but you haven’t 
grasped the principle of what 
I am driving at. Here we are, 
living on a desert island, and 
so far we haven’t done any- 
thing that two people couldn’t 
have accomplished by going 
for a picnic up the Thames, 
I even shave. We eat food 
out of tins; we do a little 
bathing and fishing in the 
morning, and play golf in the 
afternoon, and sit about in the 
evening and say how jolly it 
must be in Town just now. It 
seems to me that we are out 


of the picture somehow. We 
ought to be a little more primi- 


tive—barbaric. Do you follow 
me?” 

“No,” said Miss Ethering- 
ton. “In my opinion really 
nice people continue to behave 
just as nicely on a desert island 
as on a yacht.” 

“But don’t you think,” con- 
tinued Mr Gale perseveringly, 
“that we might train two 
goats to play bridge with us, 
or teach a turtle to sing, or 
something? Then we should 
feel that we were getting back 
to Nature—quite biblical, in 
fact. ‘The voice of the turtle 
is heard in the land,’ and so 
forth.” 

“Tf you are going to talk 
nonsense,” said Miss Ethering- 
ton, “I think I will go and get 
dinner ready.” 
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“When we got away from 
here,” continued the imagina- 
tive Mr Gale, “‘we could take 
the little troupe with us, and 
earn an honest living on the 
music-hall stage. I once saw 
some performing seals at the 
Palace. I should think per- 
forming turtles would get quite 
as big a salary ; and then when 
the public got tired of them we 
could sell them to the Lord 
Mayor for soup. That is what 
is known in commercial circles 
as a by-product.” 

He ran on, and Miss Ether- 
ington watched him stealthily 
through her lashes. A man 
and woman, however antip- 
athetic, cannot consort to- 
gether upon an uninhabited 
island for three months with- 
out gaining some insight into 
one another’s characters and 
motives. Miss Etherington 
knew the meaning of this per- 
formance. Mr Gale suspected 
her of low spirits, and was 
endeavouring to cheer her up. 
He was not doing it very well ; 
but after all, good intentions 
count for something, and Miss 
Etherington felt grateful, de- 
spite herself. She continued 
to watch him furtively. He 
was a presentable youth. He 
sat beside her, healthy, clean- 
cut, and bronzed, wearing a 
ragged flannel shirt and an old 
pair of duck trousers. His 
hands were clapsed about his 
knees ; his eyes were fixed on 
vacancy; and his tongue 
wagged unceasingly. A hare- 
brained and occasionally bump- 
tious young man, but a man 
for all that. 

Suddenly Gale inquired— 

“T say, what do you think 
of me now? Has your opinion 
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of me altered at all, after three 
months of me neat?” 

The next moment he re- 
pented of his inquiry. He had 
firmly resolved never to em- 
barrass the girl in this fashion 
so long as they remained on 
the island together. Now he 
had broken his word to him- 
self. Miss Etherington’s ripp- 
ling mane had been a little too 
much for his fortitude. 

But the girl did not appear 
offended. She replied quite 
simply— 

“Yes,[have. Ithinkyouhave 
behaved very courageously in 
the face of all our difficulties—” 

“Self - preservation is the 
first” began Gale awk- 
wardly. 

“And I have to thank 
you for a good deal as well,” 
continued Miss Etherington, 
with slightly heightened colour. 
“Besides saving my life—you 
did, you know: that was your 
life-jacket I was wearing that 
morning — you have behaved 
very courteously and honour- 
ably to me ever since we 


found ourselves here, and I’ 


am grateful.” 

This was well spoken. Mr 
Gale was silent for a moment. 
Then he inquired— 

“You did not expect such 
behaviour from me?” 

“T—I never doubted you 
after the first few hours,” said 
Miss Etherington in a low 
voice. “I was not quite my- 
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self then. Do you forgive me? 
You will, won’t you?” 

Their eyes met. Mr Gale’s 
suddenly blazed. 

“When you look at me and 
talk to me like that,” he almost 
shouted, “I could— Ahem! 
Ha! H’m! Quite so! My 
error!” 

Miss Etherington’s cheeks 
were crimson. 

“T think I will take a seda- 
tive scramble up Point Garry,” 
he concluded lamely. 

“Perhaps it would be as 
well,” agreed Miss Etherington. 
“Don’t be late for dinner.” 

Mr Gale turned to go, and 
then paused. 

“You don’t ask me,” he 
remarked in a slightly injured 
voice, “whether my opinion 
of you has changed at all.” 

“No,” replied Miss Ether- 
ington. “There is no need.” 

“T wonder what in thunder 
she meant by that,” mused 
the harassed Mr Gale, as he 
scrambled up Point Garry. 
‘“* Heaven help a man left alone 
on a desert island with a girl! 
And I actually thought it would 
make things easier! Flint axe, 
Why don’t I— 
Hallo, hallo, hallo! Steady, 
my boy! Is wisions about?” 

He had reached the summit 
of the bluff. There, two miles 
to the northward, slipping 
gently over the rollers under 
easy sail, he beheld a ship—a 
three-masted schooner. 


VI. 


For a castaway, hungering 
for a re-entry into civilisation, 
Mr Gale’s subsequent behav- 
iour was peculiar. 





He began by staring stock- 
ishly at the passing vehicle 
of deliverance, evidentiy the 
prey of conflicting impulses. 
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Beside him lay a neatly piled 
heap of firewood, collected for 
such crises as this. His eye 
fell thereon. He regarded it 
absently, and then raised his 
eyes to the schooner, which 
went about and began to slant 
towards the island. 

Mr Gale, instead of shouting 
or semaphoring, dropped sud- 
denly to his knees and crept 
furtively back whence he 
came, until he arrived at the 
edge of the little plateau, to 
a@ position which commanded 
their cave and encampment. 
Miss Etherington, from whose 
eyes the schooner was screened 
by the intervening bulk of 
Point Garry, was diligently 
preparing dinner. Mr Gale 


gazed down upon her long 
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and intently. Her sleeves 
were rolled up for culinary 
duties, and her arms looked 
very round and_ white. 
Snatches of a song she was 
singing floated upwards to his 
ears. Mr Gale's pulse quick- 
ened ; his purpose hardened ; his 
conscience died within him. 

“JT can’t do it,” he muttered 
—“I can't!” A_ box of 
matches dropped from his 
nerveless fingers. . . . 

Presently he crawled upon 
his hands and knees—he would 
not even risk the exposure of 
his figure against the sky-line 
now—to a position from which 
he could see the schooner. The 
breeze had freshened ; she had 
gone about again, and was 
bowling away from the island. 


VII. 


An hour later they met for 
their evening meal. With 
characteristic fidelity to the 
customs of their order, they in- 
variably dressed for dinner— 
that is to say, Miss Etherington 
put on shoes and stockings and 
changed from her cricket-shirt 
to a silk blouse, while Mr Gale 
attired himself in a suit of com- 
paratively white drill which 
had once been the property of 
the chief steward of the yacht. 

They were very silent that 
night. Mr Gale’s conscience 
was coming to life again. It 
was true that he loved Miss 
Etherington—far more, indeed, 
than that usually astute maiden 
could have gathered from the 
somewhat flippant and informal 
manner in which he had de- 
clared his passion — but this 
fact, urged his conscience, did 


not give him the sole right 
to her society. He had robbed 
her of her birthright that after- 
noon: he had deliberately cut 
her off from a return to the 
great world and all it held for 
her. He had behaved like a 
cad, he felt, and being an hon- 
ourable young man, he was 
filled with a desire to make 
confession. 

“You are not very amusing 
to-night,” remarked Miss Eth- 
erington suddenly. 

For purposes of playful 
badinage, there was a tacit 
understanding between them 
that everything which went 
wrong on the island — from 
cyclones to a fit of the dumps 
—was Leslie Gale’s fault; and 
that long-suffering young man 
was growing accustomed to 
being treated as something 
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between a sinful little school- 
boy and a rather incompetent 


court jester. 
“Am I to sparkle?” he in- 


quired meekly. 
“ Ves.” 
“T don’t feel quite up to it.” 
“Well, flicker, anyhow!” 


urged Miss Etherington. 

Mr Gale reflected, and re- 
plied— 

“T can’t doit to-night. That 
moon makesme humpy. Look 
at it! What a whopper!” 

Both sat silently surveying 
the great silvery dise which 
hung above them, turning their 
little cove, with its yellow sand 
and green-clad rocks, into an 
etching in black and white. 
There was a long silence, broken 
by a tremulous sigh from Miss 
Etherington. Evidently the 
moon was beginning to exercise 
its usual pernicious influence. 

“To-night’s Great Thought 
—what is it?” inquired Mr 
Gale encouragingly. 

“T was thinking,” said Miss 
Etherington dreamily, “ what 
a good thing it would be if all 
the people who disliked one 
another for no reason at all 
could be dropped down together 
upon an island like this for a 
month or two.” 

Mr Gale, knowing full well 
that a woman never embarks 
upon a@ general statement with- 
out intending it to have a 
personal application, carefully 
turned this sentiment over in 
his mind. 

Then suddenly he glowed 
duskily. 

“You mean,” he said un- 
steadily, “that most people 
improve on acquaintance,” 

“Yes,” said Miss Ethering- 
ton deliberately—“ I do.” 
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There was a pause, Then 
Gale continued— 

“‘ Kven—people like me?” 

Miss Etherington nodded. 

‘“‘ Even people like you,” she 
said. ‘ And,” she added unex- 
pectedly, “even people like me.” 

Mr Gale glanced at her, then 
stirred in his seat and took a 
mighty breath of resolution. 

“You could never be im- 
proved upon by any acquaint- 
ance, however long.” 

Then he heaved a great sigh 
of relief. An Englishman 
does not say these things eas- 
ily —that is, when he means 
them. 

Miss Etherington subjected 
her companion to a fleeting 
but adequate scrutiny, and saw 
that he was once more at her 
mercy. But she felt no desire 
to wither him up—to annihilate 
the flank thus rashly exposed. 
Three months of life in the open 
had entirely cured her of conceit 
and petty meanness. Still 
they had not eradicated in her 
the natural predilection of a 
woman for dallying with the 
fish upon the hook. 

“T wonder if you mean 
that,” she remarked in a voice 
which, though in form severe, 
in substance invited further 
folly on the part of Mr Gale. 

“Yes, I do mean it,” he re- 
plied, without heat or passion. 
“But I am not going to pur- 
sue the subject, because I have 
no right. I have just done you 
a serious wrong. I want to 
make confession.” : 

He turned to her, like a 
penitent to a shrine. 

“This evening,” he said, 
“when I climbed to Point 
Garry on my usual excursion, 
I saw a ship.” 
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Miss Etherington started, 
but made no further sign. 

“She was quite close,” con- 
tinued Gale, “and I could have 
caught her attention by signal- 
ling. But—I didn’t! I let 
her go! There!” 

He stood motionless at her 
feet, awaiting sentence. 

Miss Etherington raised her 
clear gray eyes to his. 

“Why did you let the ship 
go?” she asked. 

“Because I love you s0,” 
said Gale simply. ‘I could not 
bear to be parted from you, as 
I knew I should be. It seemed 
too cruel to bring this life to 
an end, just as——” 

“Just as what?” asked the 
girl quickly. 
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“Just as you were beginning 
to get used to it,” concluded 
Leslie Gale, coward. 

Miss Etherington was silent 
for a little time. Then she said— 

“You made no attempt to 
signal?” 

** None.” 

“Concealed yourself, per- 
haps?” 

Gale nodded miserably, and 
waited. 

Miss Etherington dropped 
her eyes again, and began to 
scrutinise the tips of her shoes. 

“*T wouldn’t worry about it 
too much if I were you,” she 
said, 

“Why?” 

“T saw the ship too,” said 
the girl demurely. 


VIII. 


They sat on in the moon- 


light—and on, and on, and on. 
About half-past ten Mr Gale 
had respectfully but firmly 
taken Miss Etherington’s hand. 
Miss Etherington had made a 
half-hearted attempt to with- 


draw it. Mr Gale had apolo- 
getically but pertinaciously 
held on. After that they be- 
gan to talk, and although they 
had not been out of one 
another’s company for the best 
part of three months, not one 
of the many topics with which 
they had whiled away that 
lengthy period intruded itself 
into the conversation. They 
seemed to have turned over a 
new page in the book of life 
together. Under their eyes it 
lay, fair, blank, and gleaming 
with blessed possibilities be- 
neath the rays of a tropical 
moon. And for the moment 


they were well content to 
leave it so. There would 
never be another hour like 
this. Let to-morrow, with 
its prosaic meticulous pen 
and inkhorn, stand far off and 
wait! 

At last Miss Etherington 
rose. 

“T am sleepy,” she said. 
“Let me go now.” 

Gale held her to him for a 
moment longer, caressing her 
loosely - knotted shimmering 
hair. 

“Phyllis!” he murmured 
reverently, and raised his face 
skyward, as if to give thanks. 
From the neighbourhood of his 
right shoulder there arose a 
muffied observation. For a 
moment he failed to take 
note of it, for he was gap- 
ing dumbly over Miss Ether- 
ington’s head at the moon- 
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lit waters of their bay. Miss 
Etherington accordingly spoke 
again. 

“T wish,” she murmured—“I 
wish there were a lot of people 
to tell.” 

“To tell what? That we 
are ”—he coughed nervously— 
“engaged ?” 

“Yes. Engaged sounds 
queer on @ desert island, doesn’t 
it? But when a girl gets en- 
gaged she wants to tell every- 
body.” 

“That’s strange. When J 
get engaged I feel that the 
secret is too precious to pass on 
to anybody. It’s mine! mine! 
ours! ours! ‘Ours’ — how 
wonderful that sounds, after 
years of just ‘mine.’ But ”-— 


he brought his gaze back sea-' 
ward again—“do you really 
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want a crowd of people to tell 
your news to?” 

“Yes, please,” said Miss 
Etherington meekly. 

“Well, shut your eyes, and 
don’t open them until I tell 

ou,” 

Miss Etherington obeyed. 
Mr Gale rotated her carefully 
until she faced the calm glitter- 
ing ocean. 

“Abracadabra! Likewise 
What ho! Open your eyes!” 
he commanded. 

Miss Etherington obeyed. 
There before her in the moon- 
light, half a mile from the shore, 
like a misty sea-wraith, floated 
a great white yacht, drifting to 
an anchorage. Even as they 
gazed there was a luminous 
splash, and the cable rattled 
out, 


IX. 


They were taken home next 
day on board the Morning Star, 
brought out to search for them 
by their host and the other 
survivors of the wreck. 

For many years Mr Leslie 
Gale never ceased to bless the 
three-masted schooner whose 
passing had been the means of 
bringing them together. In 
fact, he exalted that nameless 
vessel into a fetish, ascribing to 
it match - making properties 
bordering upon the super- 
natural. It was Mrs Gale who 
pricked the bubble. 

“I wonder, old lady,” 
observed her husband one day, 
“if you would ever have found 
out that you really cared for 
me if you hadn’t seen that old 
hooker go sailing by—what?” 
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‘‘T wonder,” said Mrs Gale 
patiently. 

“It was lucky,” continued 
the fatuous Leslie, “that no 
ship turned up earlier on, be- 
fore you had acquired a taste 
for me, so to speak. That 
would have put me in the cart, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Would it?” 

“Yes, Supposing that it 
had happened sooner? Suppos- 
ing, for instance, that after we 
had been together for a matter 
of three weeks, instead of three 
months, you had climbed Point 
Garry one fineday andseena ship 
go sailing by? What then?” 

Mrs Leslie Gale arose, and 
began to put away her work. 

“T did,” she said briefly. 
“Twice,” 

C 





BUSH PIRATES. 


BY MAJOR J. STEVENSON-HAMILTON, 
WARDEN, TRANSVAAL GOVERNMENT GAME RESERVE. 


THE breakfast-table is laid 
in the verandah of the old 
blockhouse overlooking the 
Sabi river. The midsummer 
sun, already high in the 
heavens, indicates that the 
hour is close on 11 A.M. 
From the verandah, with its 
iron-fronted breastwork, loop- 
holed for rifles, and now 
crowned thickly with gerani- 
ums, the eye can roam over an 
immense panorama of tree- 
tops, monotonous save in their 
varying tints of green, to where, 
purple from distance, the far- 
away ridges cut the sky-line to 
north and east and west. Peep- 
ing up behind these ridges may 
be discerned on clear days the 
bold escarpment of the Drak- 
ensberg Mountains, dim blue 
and mysterious at sixty miles ; 
while balancing them, as it 
were, on the eastern horizon, 
rises hazily the lesser outline of 
the Lebombo Hills, the frontier 
mark of the Transvaal and 
Portuguese East Africa. 

We glance casually over the 
landscape before sitting down. 
Away to the north there, be- 
yond the river, two or three 
dark specks are gliding through 
the deep blue of the sky, and 
are evidently moving with in- 
tention towards some definite 
spot. Vultures without any 
doubt, and on the track 
of meat. Smoothly sinking 
earthwards, they disappear 
among the trees a mile or so 


down river, and as they do so 
another and yet another bird 
appears, dropping, as it seems, 
directly out of the sky, to 
vanish from sight at the same 
spot. With a heavy flapping 
of wings a great griffon now 
passes down river on a level 
with, and not fifty yards from, 
the blockhouse. Resting per- 
haps in the topmost branches 
of some old dead forest giant, 
he must from his perch have 
caught sight of the movements 
of his relatives, and is making 
haste to join them. Ali, the 
faithful, who, white-robed and 
silent-footed, at this moment 
enters with the items of our 
not very pretentious menu, has 
his attention drawn to the 
matter, and remarks, with just 
the faintest suggestion of in- 
terest, that not only has he 
noticed the movements of the 
birds, but has already taken 
action thereon. Ali takes im- 
mense pride in his mastery of 
what he believes to be the 
English language, and “I go 
my down, please,” conveys to 
his master, habituated by years 
of conversational intercourse, 
more than it perhaps might to 
a member of the general public. 
What we understand is that he 
has already dispatched someone 
to ascertain the wherefore of 
the gathering. It is one of 
our most rigid principles in the 
Game Reserve that the under- 
lying reason for any such 
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assembly of the feathered tribe 
must at once be investigated ; 
that if some slayer of the inno- 
cent has been accessory there- 
to, as usually is the case, he 
may receive, if possible, swift 
justice. 

Breakfast has been over some 
time, when of a sudden steps 
are heard, followed by voices 
in conversation. Among some 
scraps of the latter which reach 
us seems to occur the word 
“madantshe.” Then comes a 
knock at the door, and, before 
he has spoken a word, the 
expression on Jafuta’s face 
suffices to confirm the impres- 
sion gathered by ourears, Yes, 
it is wild dogs: they have killed 
an impala, and there are 
apparently quite a lot of them 
in the pack. 

In some ten minutes we are 
equipped and ready. Outside 
wait Jase and Steamela, the 
former hatless, in a khaki 
jacket innocent of all buttons, 
and a loin-cloth of uncertain 
colour and age; the latter 
crowned with a very ancient 
and almost brimless straw hat, 
a painfully insufficient shirt, 
and the few remains of a pair 
of cast service trousers com- 
pleting his attire. Each firmly 
grasps several formidable look- 
ing assagais, and a knobkerrie 
—that is, a hard wood stick 
having an enormous round 
head of one piece with it. 
They carry their sandals in 
their hands, ready to put on 
should very rocky or thorn- 
strewn ground have to be 
negotiated. Good trackers 
both, as trackers go nowadays, 
but I think they would prefer 
to go into the bush clad in 
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the full glory of their best 
police uniforms, handcuffs and 
all; they feel certain that the 
latter especially would in some 
obscure way affect, perhaps 
hypnotise, the wrongdoers, and 
so ensure success. We, on the 
other hand, have a not unnat- 
ural partiality for our trackers 
being as nearly as possible in 
the garb of Adam, and so we 
have struck a compromise in 
these shreds and patches of 
European garb, which, together 
with our own, are likely to be 
largely claimed as the prey of 
the wait-a-bit thorns before the 
end of the day. Water-bottles, 
field-glasses, and other para- 
phernalia of the chase are hung 
round our followers, and there 
then remain a few necessary 
instructions for Ali in regard 
to having some meal ready 
for us whenever we happen to 
return, ere we wend our 
way down to the drift where 
the ancient flat-bottomed punt 
awaits us. 

Three minutes’ 


energetic 
poling and one haul over a 
midstream bank brings us to 
the other side of the Sabi, 
where, having dragged up the 
boat high and dry against 


eventualities, we plunge 
through the belt of long and 
sharp - pointed reeds which 
irdles this, like most other 
rican streams. Turning 
along the firm bank, we make 
our way by the edge of the 
bush to the point down-stream 
where some vultures may still 
be seen hovering and descend- 
ing. The sky is clear except 
for a few white clouds banked 
low down in the south, and an 
occasional fleecy tag, which, 
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driven before the northerly 
breeze, floats away as if to 
join them. It has been very 
hot for the past week, and 
though the north wind does 
not blow with the deadly per- 
sistence and furnace breath of 
the last three days, to face it 
is still rather like standing in 
front of a red-hot oven, and 
the air seems full of fine im- 
palpable dust, and of a heat 
which can be seen. Not per- 
haps an ideal day for tracking 
work, but the opportunity must 
be taken when it offers. At 
our approach many of the vul- 
tures rise in a cluster from the 
ground and flap heavily away 
to adjacent trees, whence they 
may watch the proceedings of 
the intruders. These are the 


first comers, of course, Later 
arrivals are still dropping in 
from all directions, their swell- 
ing numbers far in excess of 


the amount of food provided 
for them. It is not a difficult 
matter to find the “kill.” 
Right in the middle of a little 
open space in the bush, the 
grass all around trampled, 
bloodstained, and strewn with 
the feathers of contending 
vultures, lies a small heap of 
nearly clean-picked bones and 
some tattered fragments of 
soiled skin: remains of what 
an hour or two ago was a 
proud and graceful impala 
ram. A few yards away, the 
detached head, some shreds of 
fiesh still adhering to it, bears 
intact the handsome lyrate 
horns, contemptuously dis- 
carded alike by beast and 
bird. Possibly the vultures 
on the trees around, gazing 
with steady solemn eyes, may 
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share with our native followers 
@ passing emotion of contempt 
for the white man capable of 
wasting even a moment in the 
examination of anything so 
utterly unpractical. The Afri- 
can has, however, for his part, 
long given up speculating upon 
the motives which urge the 
European along the paths of 
profitless eccentricity. The in- 
terest in trophies is on a par 
with the tending of garden 
flowers, which bloom for a few 
days and then wither, and are 
never of the slightest use for 
culinary purposes: there may 
be, perhaps, some secret en- 
chantment connected with both 
matters, or it may be only 
madness, and anyhow it is no 
concern of his. Nevertheless 
the inborn politeness of our 
followers prompts them to 
smile and beam sympatheti- 
cally, while they expatiate on 
the size of the trophy and the 
iniquity of the robbers who 
have dared to slay so fine an 
animal—in the Game Reserve, 
too! In their hearts they are 
merely lamenting that the vul- 
tures have not left a little more 
meat on the bones. Indeed, 
between beast and bird it is 
surprising that anything at 
all was left, but doubtless the 
majority of the hunting dogs 
had already fed pretty sub- 
stantially this morning. On 
his first visit to the “kill” the 
careful Jase collected most of 
the still remaining pickings, 
and brought them back with 
him to help to eke out the even- 
ing meal. He now selects yet a 
few more bones, and, removing 
them a little distance, covers 
them over securely with 
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branches and grass, that, 
hidden from prying eyes, they 
may rest safe until we can 
retrieve them on our return 
journey. 

And now to business. The 
tracks of the pack are clearly 
enough visible in the dry sand 
—narrow footprints, as large 
as those of greyhounds, the 
nail- marks defined here and 
there where the ground is firm. 
Here on the shady side of this 
rock the animals were resting 
when the “boys” disturbed 
them. See how they have 
been rolling about in the en- 
joyment of a sand - bath. 
Hence their tracks lead 


straight away through a patch 
of reeds, up the bank and 
into the bush. The victim, 
when pulled down, had, as is 
the wont of hunted impalas, 
been straining every nerve to 
reach the river, well knowing 


the averseness of his pursuers 
from crossing deep water where 
crocodiles may lurk. For a 
few minutes after entering the 
bush all is plain sailing for 
us: the green grass, some two 
feet or more high, shows by 
its depression where a number 
of animals have lately pushed 
through it. For a space of 
two or three hundred yards 
from the bank fairly large 
trees grow—their roots, no 
doubt, reaching to the river 
level; beyond this lies a 
stretch of nearly bare and 
very rocky ground, on which 
grass grows scantily in small 
detached tufts. Here there is 
a slight check, while the track- 
ers cast around for the line. 
A minute or two passes, and 
then a muttered exclamation 
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from Steamala indicates that 
he has once more picked it 
up. We hasten to him, and, 
leaving the rocks behind, are 
once more off at score. The 
soil is hard, but the bent 
grass shows a clear way. We 
are now in the characteristic 
forest of the country. Trees 
of a height seldom exceed- 
ing twenty feet, gnarled and 
twisted by annual fires, grow, 
now close together, now far 
apart, just as chance has 
thrown the lucky seeds. Some- 
times there are small open 
spaces in which, for some un- 
intelligible reason, nothing but 
grass will grow; and, again, 
there are dense patches where 
the trees are set close, and the 
spaces between them are filled 
with young shoots and bram- 
bles of the most uncompromis- 
ing kind. At present the wind 
is absolutely favourable, blow- 
ing strongly, almost directly, in 
our faces, and so disposing of 
more than half the anxiety 
connected with bush-hunting. 
Any moment may bing us 
on terms with our quarry, 
and we step briskly forward, 
filled with the optimism: born 
of physical freshness and the 
apparent smiles of fortune. 

A hastily tied bootlace calls 
with insistent voice, and on 
rejoining the trackers after the 
few seconds employed in its 
adjustment, we find them 
standing looking at something 
on the ground at their feet. 
It is merely a little piece of 
chestnut skin and a few small 
splinters of bone; but easily 
recognised as the remains of 
a young impala lamb—just a 
fair meal for one hunting dog. 
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Since it was evidently killed 
early in the morning, seme 
hours before the ram met his 
fate, it is clear that the pack 
must have been hunting all 
over this part of the bush 
since early dawn. This fact 
will certainly complicate mat- 
ters for us. Indeed we are 
not long in realising the ex- 
tent of our troubles; for we 
soon find ourselves amid a 
maze of tracks, going in all 
directions, intermingled with 
each other, and in many places 
trodden over by those of the 
herds of game which have 
since passed. The marks left 
by the soft pads of the car- 
nivora are never the easiest 
things in the world to de- 
cipher on hard ground; and 
when in addition to their 
faintness they cross and inter- 
cross as they do here, it be- 
comes extremely difficult to 


pick out the right ones to 
follow. A succession of wide 
casts is necessary, and while 
we thus thread the bush in 
all directions we happen every- 
where on traces of the morn- 


ing’s work. Our steps are 
most frequently arrested by 
the remains of the unfortunate 
little impala lambs. This is 
the height of the lambing 
season for these antelopes, the 
time when all their natural 
enemies are most active and 
destructive. 

There is no wild animal in 
Africa which deals out such 
wholesale destruction to cer- 
tain kinds of game as the 
hunting dog. Though its 
prey, generally speaking, con- 
sists of the lesser ungulates, 
from reedbucks downwards, 
when pressed by hunger it 
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does not hesitate to attack 
the largest of the antelope 
tribe—not excepting even the 
formidable sable. Well au- 
thenticated records exist of 
almost every other kind of 
predatory beast having in 
turn formed its, at any rate 
temporary, quarry. Leopards 
have been known to be chased 
up trees; hyenas have been 
found in process of being 
mobbed to death; the lion 
himself, when found solitary, 
is sometimes pursued by a 
pack; and though the stories 
current of the fear which the 
king of the forest habitually 
displays of hunting dogs 
generally are without doubt 
much exaggerated, there have 
been known cases of single 
lions being chased away from 
their “kills” and pursued for 
considerable distances, Bush 
pirate and Ishmael as he is, 
strangely enough towards man 
the hunting dog seems to be- 
tray little or no aggressive 
tendency. Notwithstanding the 
fear which he often inspires in 
the unhabituated by his occa- 
sional reluctance to give ground, 
I have never heard of an at- 
tack having been made even 
upon an unarmed native; nor 
among the many I have seen 
dispatched at close quarters 
when wounded have I ever 
noticed a single instance of 
any disposition to ferocity. 
Wandering about in bands 
over huge areas of wild country, 
and seldom remaining more 
than a few days in any one 
locality, the hunting dog is 
probably less frequently en- 
countered than any other 
kind of carnivore, and there- 
fore in less degree than any 
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other has he experience of man 
and his ways. There is at least 
no doubt that when this experi- 
ence has been acquired, few 
creatures show more haste in 
escaping from man’s presence, 
or display more intelligence in 
doing so. But if there is little 
ground of complaint against 
him as regards man personally, 
it is a very different matter 
where the latter’s flocks and 
herds are concerned. When 
the farmer first begins to 
graze his sheep in a_ wild 
country, one of the chief, if 
not the most dangerous, of his 
enemies is the hunting dog. 
Sweeping down upon a flock, 
a pack of these animals will in 
a very few minutes entirely 
annihilate it, killing and rend- 
ing apparently for the mere 
pleasure of doing so, and then, 
having completed the slaughter, 
will probably be miles away, 
wreaking the same destruction 
elsewhere, ere the irate owner 
and his friends have time to 
arrive upon the scene. A long 
crusade against them in Cape 
Colony resulted at length in 
their virtual extinction in the 
settled parts, but in all the 
wilder corners of South Africa 
the same thing still goes on, 
and raids upon small herds of 
native goats and sheep are 
everywhere, where these pests 
exist, of constant occurrence, 
Since they never return to their 
“kill,” trapping and poisoning 
at the spot where the occur- 
rence took place are of no effect, 
and they are probably quite the 
most difficult of the larger 
carnivora to expel from a dis- 
trict suitable to them. 
Constantly stumbling over 
fresh “ kills,” putting up groups 
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of vultures, and now losing, 
now again finding the spoor, 
we at length enter a part of 
the forest where the grass is 
growing high and rank. Here 
the stems, pressed down by the 
passage of the pack earlier in 
the day, have had time to re- 
cover themselves, the soil itself 
is too hard to offer the slightest 
indication of footprints, and 
tracking, at all times a slow and 
laborious process, becomes more 
and more difficult, The sun is 
blazing down in a most in- 
sistent manner. One’s brain 
feels as if it was being cooked, 
and standing and loitering 
about makes matters still more 
trying. It is half-past two 
o'clock, the warmest part of 
the day; the ground is baked 
red-hot wherever there is no 
long grass to shelter it, and 
from the whole earth is reflected 
a@ heat which ever grows in 
intensity. So, choosing the 
line of least resistance, we seek 
about for a suitable tree under 
which it may be possible to 
obtain a little temporary refuge. 
It is not such an easy matter 
as it looks, however. There 
are, it is true, multitudes of 
trees of all shapes, ages, and 
sizes, but each vies with its 
neighbour in lack of all shade- 
giving properties. Scraggy 
acacias for the most part, their 
chief mission in life seems to 
be to grow living thorns to 
rend the garments of the passer- 
by, and to strew dead ones on 
the ground to pierce his flesh 
should he unwisely sit down 
in their vicinity. A patient 
search is at length rewarded 
by the discovery of a small 
marula-tree, the apples, beloved 
of all game, lying thickly 
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strewn underneath it. These 
apples, though, like many other 
wild fruits, consisting mostly 
of stone, are quite good to bite 
when one is hot and thirsty. 
The natives long ago discovered 
that they are capable of being 
brewed into a very intoxicating 
drink, and so during their 
season they are highly popular 
both with beast and man. 
Munching the apples, and vary- 
ing the operation with an 
occasional pull at the water- 
bottle, we sit at ease and watch 
the efforts of the trackers. The 
sun does not worry them much. 
Steamela has even taken off 
his battered straw hat and 
now carries it in his hand, 
oceasionally using it as a fan. 
Backwards and forwards they 
cast in all directions, eyes glued 
to ground, occasionally stop- 
ping for a short consultation, 
working in the most praise- 
worthy manner, considering 


how the pursuit ef this par- 
ticular kind of quarry bores 
them. So half an hour passes, 
and then both return with 
dejected mien to report that 
all signs of the tracks have 


been lost. They sit down, and, 
refraining from suggestion, 
elaborately inhale snuff. 

For some time we have been 
taking stock of the ground in 
front, that is to say to the 
north-west, where the forest 
sinks suddenly into a deep 
valley, containing of course 
one of the dry stream - beds 
which everywhere intersect the 
country. There will be shade 
and no doubt a pool of water. 
It seems a not unlikely place 
to try for our lost pack. Even 
should they not have settled 
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down there for the day, at least 
we may be able to find some 
trace of their passage in the 
yielding sand. The proposition 
is laid before our attendants, 
who, albeit without any violent 
enthusiasm, agree that it seems 
the best, in fact the only, thing 
to do; and so we get ready for 
another move. It takes a cer- 
tain amount of will power to 
force oneself out of the shade 
into the broiling sun again, and 
there is a heavy feeling in the 
air, telling of atmospheric press- 
ure, which does not conduce 
to energy. One experiences 
that feeling of disinclination to 
move which also intrudes itself 
when it is necessary to leave 
the dry shelter of house or tent 
to brave a tropical downpour 
of rain. Everything is drowsy, 
the birds are nearly silent, the 
insects drone only in the more 
shady spots. More energetic 
than the others, a swarm of 
bees, intent on change of quar- 
ters, pass with a deep humming 
noise overhead. As we descend 
the valley the scrub becomes 
thicker, we have constantly to 
bend and stoop under over- 
hanging boughs; wait -a - bit 
thorns, sharp and tenacious as 
fish-hooks, among their inno- 
cent-looking little oval leaves 
of tender green, imperiously 
pluck at our clothing, shreds 
of which constantly remain to 
mark our passage. Thorns 
sometimes form barriers so im- 
passable to progress that we 
have to make long detours to 
avoid being held up in blind 
alleys. Some of the bushes are 
dead and dry, skeletons of hard 
white - grey wood, with sharp 
broken ends, which it is well 
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to avoid stumbling against, 
though the thorns have van- 
ished from them long ago. 
Others are dense and green, 
and bristling with spikes. 
There are little hooked thorns, 
long straight thorns three or 
four inches from base to point, 
and sometimes a combination 
of the two; but very few trees 
are unprovided with some pro- 
tection of the kind. Nature 
seems intent on telling man 
very clearly that this is her own 
special demesne. To low-stand- 
ing animals like the carnivora, 
the thick bush offers but little 
impediment ; they can not only 
slip with ease through the 
grass and undergrowth beneath 
the level of the lower branches 
of the trees and bushes, but 
have an excellent view along 
the lower plane. Antelopes 
brush through the most pro- 
hibitive-looking break of thorns 
as though it did not exist. 
Man, however, is in quite other 
case. His upright method of 
progression inhibits from his 
gaze all but a dense impenet- 
rable-looking tangle of branches, 
leaves, and thorns. His field of 
view is often restricted to a 
few yards, while his own legs 
and the lower part of his body 
are clearly visible at quite long 
distances to creatures whose 
eyes are on a_ lower level, 
Then his tender skin and his 
cloth garments are neither of 
them of much service in pro- 
tecting him from wounds, 
should he endeavour to make 
reckless plunges, as he is 
tempted to do, for instance, 
when eager to get a second 
shot at his game. At every 
turn he is forcibly reminded of 
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his natural limitations. There 
are few exercises more exhaust- 
ing than moving through thick 
and trackless thorn-bush on a 
hot day. Now and then it may 
perhaps be possible to take 
temporary advantage of a 
game track, but made as these 
are usually, by impala and 
kudu, creatures which by pref- 
erence seek out thevery thickest 
covert they can find, they are 
seldom of enduring help. 

At length, stooping and 
crawling, and occasionally, it 
is to be feared, using repre- 
hensible language, we catch a 
glimpse of the yellow sand 
ferming the bed of the nearly 
dry watercourse, Caution now! 
A hook thorn impaling the lobe 
of the right ear must not evoke 
even a whisper. With softly 
treading feet and carefully 
selected steps we thread our 
way through the rest of the 
intervening thicket, rifle ready, 
every sense alert, the trackers 
relegated to a few paces in 


rear. 
With shrill, grating protests 
a brace of francolins suddenly 
rise almost at our feet, and 
whir away, still rending the 
air with their entirely super- 
fluous cries of alarm, to find 
refuge from the fancied danger 
in the patch of dense bush 
across the stream-bed. It is 
all up with our chance of sur- 
prise if our quarry is anywhere 
at hand. For a second or two 
we stand still, hardly daring to 
breathe; and then the tension 
relaxes: everything is silent: 
nothing has happened. Before 
us stretches the thirty feet of 
sand, winding away out of 
sight to right and left, inter- 
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spersed here and there with 
patches of reeds and jutting 
rocks; thickly imprinted with 
the nightly tracks of multi- 
tudes of animals. We breathe 
a sigh of relief, for, if hunting 
dogs were in the neighbour- 
hood and alarmed, they would 
scarcely have failed to give us 
some indication thereof. So 
we descend with less caution 
into the stream-bed, and begin 
hunting about for fresh tracks. 
Very interesting it is to spell 
out the goings and comings as 
written in these sand-spruits. 
Of course far the greater num- 
ber of footmarks are those of 
impala; but here and there a 
line of deeper imprints, cross- 
ing straight from bank to 
bank, evidences the passage 
of a herd of sable or of water- 
buck. Here a leopard has 
prowled last night, moving 
stealthily along the sand close 
under one of the banks. Here 
has gone a civet, and these 
curious hand - like impressions 
can belong only to an ant-bear, 
most secretive of all mammals. 
Fifty yards farther on, Jase 
calls attention to a line of 
great deep footmarks, shewing 
in the soft sand as little more 
than round pits, but not to be 
mistaken for any but the tracks 
of one of our few remainiug 
rhinos. Not a trace of the 
animals we are after. Steamela 
says he knows there is a water- 
hole about half a mile up 
stream, and suggests our going 
thither, since, even should we 
not find our game, we can at 
least satisfy our thirst. We 
will not, however, take the 
most obvious route up the 
stream-bed, but, plunging once 
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more into the bush, will make 
a circuit, and come to the spot 
with the wind once more in 
our favour. 

Twenty minutes of strug- 
gling with the bush brings us 
near our goal, and we resume 
all our previous precautions. 
This time there are no vigilant 
francolins on guard, and just 
as, very cautiously, we emerge 
on to the few yards of open 
bank which slope down to a 
small discoloured pool in the 
sand, shaded by a big rock 
from much of the sun’s rays, 
a sudden raucous half bark, 
half growl, comes from the 
middle of a big patch of reeds 
forty yards away. Instantly 
follewing, a large dark form 
springs out on to the sand, and 
as it stands rigid for a moment, 
a bullet rolls it over. At the 
crack of the rifle the whole 
bed of the watercourse beyond 
the reeds is in a moment 
swarming with confusedly 
leaping, hoarsely growling 
shapes. The majority of the 
pack, sound asleep until awak- 
ened by the shot, have, for the 
moment, no idea from which 
side to apprehend the danger, 
and bound frantically first one 
way and then another. One 
animal, indeed, rushes blindly 
up the bank straight towards 
us, and meets a bullet at little 
more than ten paces. The 
magazine is quickly emptied. 
Deliberate shooting is impos- 
sible: the whole pack is a 
whirling constantly changing 
mass of kaleidoscopic move- 
ment. Only for a few mo- 
ments, however. Some older 
animal probably gives the cue, 
and in a twinkling all dash up 
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the opposite bank, to be in- 
stantly lost to sight in the 
forest. The whole incident 
has occupied but a few seconds ; 
but we have got in our six 
‘shots, and three marauders lie 
stretched on the sand, while 
according to the natives at 
least one other went off dis- 
tinctly the worse for wear. 
In this kind of shooting it is 
inevitable that there must be 
a certain amount of wildness; 
but, on the other hand, a bullet 
now and then finds more than 
one billet. Acquaintance with 
the habits of the animals urges 
no waste of time, and hastily 
refilling the magazine we rush 
down the bank, and through 
the sand, hard on their tracks. 
Reckless of torn garments and 
lost hat, we force our way 
through the opposing barrier 
of thorns and creepers, and 
emerging 150 yards farther on 
at the edge of a small open 


space, find the whole pack 
halted and looking back, just 


on the opposite side, Our ap- 
pearance is the signal for a 
chorus of warning barks and 
a swift retrograde movement ; 
there is just time for one shot. 
Breathless from running, and 
with the perspiration stream- 
ing into the eyes, it is not a 
very steady one; in fact, as we 
pull the trigger, the muzzle of 
the rifle is describing quite 
large circles, and therefore it 
is sheer luck that on the report 
one of the nearest animals spins 
round quickly several times 
before plunging away after his 
companions, It looks as if one 
of his legs may have been 
broken. Anyhow it will be 
pure waste of time to hurry 
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after them any more. This 
pack has been hunted a good 
deal lately by the rangers in 
its passage through their vari- 
ous sections, and will be on the 
alert for some considerable 
time after having once been 
disturbed in this manner. 
However it is very hot, and 
since their stomachs are full 
from their long morning’s 
hunting, it is quite likely that 
if they think they are not 
being pursued they may settle 
down in some convenient spot 
a mile or two on. We there- 
fore return to the stream-bed, 
where our followers have 
dragged together the bodies 
of the fallen. 

Gaunt, leggy animals, the 
males often standing nearly 
thirty inches at the shoulder, 
hunting dogs are blotched all 
over with irregularly shaped 
patches of yellow, black, and 
white—individuals showing a 
preponderance sometimes of 
one colour and sometimes of 
another. There is practically 
always a white tip at the end 
of the bushy tail. The ears 
are upstanding, nearly round, 
and of very large size propor- 
tionately to the whole animal. 
The head is rather short, but 
the jaw powerful, and furnished 
with a formidable array of long 
and sharp teeth. There is but 
little resemblance to our domes- 
tic canine friend, either in out- 
ward appearance or in natural 
characteristics, and the term 
“dog” is little descriptive of 
the animal. He droops away 
so markedly from shoulder to 
tail that one of the earliest 
colloquial designations con- 
ferred upon him was that of 
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“hyena dog.” The structural 
detail which separates him 
most markedly from all the 
tribes of true dogs, wolves, 
jackals, and foxes, is that he 
possesses only four toes to each 
foot: there are no dew claws. 
Other differences exist, but the 
above is that which most 
readily strikes the observer at 
first sight. The African Hunt- 
ing Dog is accordingly classed 
in a genus by himself, and has 
no very near relations now 
existing. The males, generally 
speaking (not always), seem to 
be darker than the other sex, 
that is to say, the black in the 
coat covers a proportionately 
larger area than either the 
yellow or the white. The 
hunting dogs of Northern 


Africa are, generally speaking, 
darkly coloured throughout, 
and are exceeded in size by 
their almost tawny coloured 


relatives from Cape Colony. 
Beyond this it is almost 
hopeless to endeavour to divide 
them into sub-species from 
external markings alone. In 
my experience hardly any two 
members of the same pack are 
marked precisely alike, and the 
white tag at the end of the tail 
varies in extent from monopol- 
ising nearly the whole of that 
member to occupying the 
tiniest space at the extreme 
end: indeed I have seen more 
than one animal devoid of any 
white tag at all. 

Seeing that it will be as well 
to leave our friends some time 
in which to forget their alarm, 
the skinning of the fallen is 
proceeded with. Museums are 
glad to have the skins for 
purposes of study and com- 
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parison, for, until quite re- 
cently, but few found their 
way to civilisation for the 
inspection of science, the 
ordinary hunter paying but 
little attention to these un- 
remunerative though otherwise 
interesting creatures. Observe 
the strong odour. It is always 
easy to recognise where a pack 
has been lying for at least half 
an hour after its departure ; 
and when the atmosphere is 
moist and humid, even the 
human olfactory sense suffices 
to track it. The odour is 
strong and harsh, neither 
“foxy” nor “doggy,” but a 
distinct brand of itself, never 
to be mistaken for anything 
else when it has been once 
inhaled. Carcagsses have to be 
skinned soon after death and 
in the shade; otherwise the 
thin outer tegument, to which 
the hairs are attached, quickly 
peels off and shrivels under 
the sun’s rays, and thus the 
specimen is spoiled. Neither 
the chase nor the skinning of 
the hunting dog is work in 
which the natives, to put it 
mildly, take any violent 
interest: they do not, at least 
in these parts, eat the flesh 
of any canines, and the skins 
have never been regarded as 
of the slightest value, Never- 
theless, it is a mistake to 
imagine that the latter are 
always bare and -mangy- 
looking. It is true that in 
a very old animal the hair 
on the face and on much of 
the body is worn very short, 
but at this time of year the 
majority of the coats. are glossy 
and in fine condition. 
The skinning process con- 
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sumes nearly an hour, and 
then the pelts, rolled tightly 
up, tied firmly with bark rope, 
are slung like a bundle of 
clothes on the point of Jase’s 
assagai. It is the best that 
can be done, for we may not 
be within miles of this spot 
again. 

On the resumption of the 
chase there is no difficulty in 
following the tracks of the 
quickly moving pack, either 
through long grass or over 
stony ground. About two 
miles on lies another deeply 
cut valley, running parallel to 
that from which we have just 
emerged, and shepherding the 
own brother of the little dried- 
up streamlet contained by the 
latter. The tracks lead us over 
a pile of large rocky boulders, 
almost hidden by long rank 
grass. Suddenly there comes 
a quick rustle, and straight 
across our front, his crest 
raised a full three feet from 
the ground, undulates the long 
sinuous body of a _ black 
mamba, deadliest snake in 
Africa. Moving faster than 
&® man can run, the little 
wicked-looking head swaying 
gracefully from side to side 
with each movement of the 
body, he makes all haste to 
shelter. His movements are 
all easy and graceful, but it is 
well when they take him away 
from, and not towards, the 
traveller. Woe betide the 
unhappy man or beast that 
happens to get in the way of 
a black mamba rushing for 
his hole. His speed is so great 
that it is almost impossible to 
clear his path in time to avoid 
the lightning stroke which he 
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delivers in passing, and should 
he get his blow home, the 
action of the poison is so rapid 
that there are few recorded 
instances of recovery from its 
effects, 

While still three hundred 
yards from the belt of dense 
bush bordering the stream- 
bed we hear the well-known 
growls of alarm, and get just 
one momentary glimpse of a 
single disappearing white tail 
tag. Running and scrambling 
through the bush as fast as 
possible, we arrive on the bank 
of the spruit in time to see 
this last animal crossing a few 
hundred yards below. He is 
hopping and limping, and is 
obviously one of the wounded 
ones, We refrain from firing, 
not from any element of com- 
passion, but because at the 
moment we are immovably 
held in the embraces of a 
protruding branch of wait- 
a-bit. Each thorn has to be 
separately unhitched, and no 
sooner is one limb free than 
another is seized in vice - like 
grip. We are reduced to call- 
ing for assistance, and even 
after the arrival of our attend- 


ants, it is a couple of minutes 
before we are free. Truly a 
case of “more haste, less speed.” 
Perhaps on the whole the delay 


and loss of the shot were 
not really misfortunes. There 
exists among hunting dogs a 
certain spirit of comradeship, 
which prompts them to hang 
about to allow a disabled com- 
panion to keep up with them. 
This is a trait often of benefit 
to the hunter who keeps it in 
mind, since it is quite likely to 
prove the means of securing 
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him opportunities for shots 
at other members of the pack, 
which otherwise he might lack. 
Solaced by this reflection, we 
presently follow on steadily, 
and in about half a mile come 
on the wounded beast standing 
under a thick bush. Half a 
dozen others are about thirty 
yards farther on. -By dint of 
a little careful creeping under 
cover we manage to get near 
enough unobserved for a long 
shot, and by luck succeed in 
dropping another animal. This 
happens once or twice more, 
the wounded one, obviously 
weakening, letting us get a 
little nearer each time before 
he rushes off. At last the pack 
apparently decides to abandon 
him to his fate, and deliber- 
ately, I am convinced, turns 
down wind. The wind at his 
back, the case of the hunter 
becomes a hopeless one, for he 
is bound to be detected long 
before he can get a view, and 
farther to pursue the chase is 
merely to court repeated and 
aggravated disappointment. 
The last hour since the halt 
has been all hard and fast 
work, and it is pleasant to sit 
down at the edge of a small 
clearing, a thicket at our back 
to defend us from the still 
powerful rays of the afternoon 
sun. Clouds are beginning to 
bank up in the south and west, 
and now and then we can 
catch the very faint and dist- 
ant rumbling of thunder. Our 
followers are divided in opinion, 
for while Jase thinks we shall 
not get a storm before night, 
Steamela is of the opinion that 
it will-be on us by sundown. 
Jase is the elder, but Steamela 
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says his father was a rain- 
maker, so presumably he should 
be an authority on meteor- 
ological questions. 

Very little four-footed game 
has been seen in the course of 
the day. The passage of a 
pack of hunting dogs has a 
far-reaching effect in scattering 
and disturbing other mam- 
malian life: such few animals 
as have been noticed have 
seemed restless and scared, 
glancing timidly about, and 
prone to sudden and unjustified 
panics. Presently, however, 
from out of the shelter of a 
thicket a little duiker picks his 
dainty way, glances nervously 
around, and begins to nibble at 
some young shoots, A slight 
noise, and with one swift bound 
he has disappeared from sight. 

Steamela touches us very 
lightly on the shoulder. Fol- 
lowing his fixed gaze, and 
careful not to make the slight- 
est movement, we see some- 
thing moving through the 
bush on our right. Another 
second discloses a pair of 
hunting dogs, one behind the 
other, making their way 
straight in our direction. They 
are no doubt a detachment 
from the main body, on their 
way to join it after a hunt 
on their own account. Quite 
unsuspicious of danger, they 
jog along at hounds’ pace, 
and walk, alternately, glancing 
about with the alertness dis- 
tinctive of all wild animals, but, 
like the rest, apparently slow 
to recognise the presence of any 
being which does not move, and 
which they have not winded. 
Something startles one of 
them, and he springs round, 
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staring steadily in our direc- 
tion. He takes another step 
forward, not yet fully alarmed, 
and perhaps anxious to ob- 
tain a clearer view. Hven 
this slight movement is sug- 
gestive of power: the long 
sinewy legs act as if set on 
well-oiled springs, and every 
muscle of the body seems set 
in harmony. A quick growl 
shows us identified, and the 
shot rings out concurrently 
with the simultaneous leap of 
the two animals. The nearest 
is struck in the midst of his 
first bound, and rolls over and 
over; a second bullet knocks 
up the dirt just short of his 
mate, who affords no second 
chance. The stricken one 
struggles to his feet and is 
making off also; but Jase 
and Steamela are upon him 
in @ moment, and dispatch 
him, unresisting, with a few 
deft blows from their knob- 
sticks, to the accompaniment 
of a torrent of abuse. 

“Awo, take that, you that 
kill all our game! And that 
also. Now you will kill no 
more!” (Jase was a noted 
poacher himself before, and on 
the principle of setting a thief 
to catch a thief he was in- 
vested with the halo of re- 
spectability which surrounds 
Government employ.) 

Walking to the spot we find 
an old male, very dark in 
colour, the skin almost bare 
in places: the great ears are 
raw, and bleeding at the 
edges from the attentions of 
the multitudes of grass - ticks 
which hang on them in clus- 
ters. His long sharp teeth 
show no sign of age, how- 
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ever, and his stomach is dis- 
tended almost to bursting-point 
with freshly bolted meat. “I 
wonder how many buck you 
have pulled down in your 
life; and how and where you 
got that old scar, nearly from 
shoulder to flank.” The “boys” 
look up inquiringly. ‘No, 
never mind about the skin.” 
It is high time to think of 
home, from which at least 
seven weary miles separate us, 
even allowing for the short 
cuts which it will be possible 
to take. The tramp home- 
wards is always a long one. 
Hope and excitement ourtail 
the miles on the outward 
way; but, tired and the sport 
at an end, the return journey 
is always a disagreeable ordeal 
to face. I recollect once ask- 
ing a native whether it was 
far to a certain place. “Well,” 
he replied, “if it is the cool 
of the morning, and you are 
fresh and strong and un- 
burdened, it is not very far; 
but if it is hot, and you are 
tired and carrying a big load, 
it is a very long way.” I 
think this rather sums up 
most tropical bush marching. 

Big purply clouds with ser- 
rated edges have already piled 
themselves up over half the 
sky. Feathery shreds of vapour, 
torn by the wind, are driving 
first in one direction and then 
in another. The thunder is 
rolling nearer, and flickers of 
lightning can be seen against 
the ominous blue-black back- 
ground. Nature is clearly on 
the point of shaking herself 
free from the trammelling heat 
of the past week, and the 
process is going to be no gentle 
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one. We shall catch it what- 
ever we do, but it is best to be 
caught as near home as pos- 
sible. ‘So hurry up, my lads. 
Steamela, you have inherited 
your father’s gift of prophecy ! 
And for goodness’ sake leave 
that unfortunate tortoise alone; 
you have plenty of meat for 
to-night without it ; if we delay 
longer we shall never arrive 
at all.” 

We have covered little more 
than half the distance home- 
wards when there comes a faint 
sighing in the tree-tops, and a 
sharp puff of air from the south 
fans our cheeks. It is warm 
air at first, but the second 
gust, a moment or two later, 
is perceptibly cooler. These 
are the 
patrols of the storm. Far 
away can be heard its ap- 
proaching roar. The tree-tops 
on the distant horizon wave 


frantically, and then, blotted 
out in a grey mist, are no more 


seen. Around us is onee more 
a dead calm. Then all in a 
moment there is a mighty 
rushing, and with a roar and a 
leap the storm is upon us. A 
blinding lightning flash dazzles 
the eyes, and the following 
thunder-crash is so hard on its 
tracks as to appear simul- 
taneous. <A big marula-tree 
is for a moment enveloped in 
a sheet of flame, and then 
down comes one of the great 
limbs, its rending and tearing 
lost in the rage of other sounds. 
Dust, leaves, stones, and 
branches fly frantically to lee- 
ward before the blast. The 
thunder is only one long nerve- 
shaking roar, and the flashes 
of lightning follow one another 
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so fast that they appear com. 
bined in a single flickering 
glare. Wind and thunder are 
barely distinguishable in their 
combined tumult. Not a drop 
of rain yet. We have just 
managed in the nick of time 
to crawl under a luckily situ- 
ated overhanging bank, which 
affords room enough for the 
three of us to crouch together 
close up against the windward 
side. We shall be able to see 
the worst out from its com- 
parative shelter, and it was 
a great piece of good fortune 
to have happened on it when 
we did. 

There is a momentary and 
partial lull in the scourge 
of the wind. Instantly comes 
a pattering on the leaves, 
followed by that peculiar smell 
which arises from parched 
ground after it has sucked up 
the first few drops of moisture. 
A few minutes more, and 
then down comes the rain 
in one great blinding sheet, at 
first, as it strikes the dry earth, 
causing gouts of mud to re- 
bound; then triumphing,sweep- 
ing the whole surface, it carries 
all the obstructions of dead 
sticks and leaves away in little 
rivulets, which before long are 
magnified into miniature tor- 
rents. Our sheltering bank 
serves to stave off the full 
fury of the elements, but cas- 
cades of water are now falling 
from its overhanging brow, the 
moisture is trickling down be- 
tween shirt and skin, and we 
crouch in an ever-deepening 
pool of water. The first vio- 
lence of the wind has abated, 
but it still blows in great 
gusts, driving the rain furiously 
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at a sharp angle. But this is 
not the worst. A sharp sting- 
ing sensation, and we flatten 
ourselves still more against the 
bank for protection against the 
hailstones, which at first come 
mingled with the rain, and then 
altogether supplant it. They 
descend like showers of shrap- 
nel bullets, their rattle among 
the trees heard above the now 
lessening voices of wind and 
thunder. Some of the stones 
are as big as pigeon’s eggs, 
solid lumps of ice. A jackal, 
driven from his shelter of long 
grass by this last visitation, 
comes tearing madly along, 
draggled and terrified, in search 
of some friendly hole. Half 
blinded he almost rushes into 
us, and only at the last moment, 
becoming aware of human pre- 
sence, reluctantly turns aside 
and disappears. The birds and 
such smaller mammals as have 
not sought timely shelter must 
be in sad case. Duikers and 
even bushbucks are often found 
lying dead after these storms, 
so great is the force and weight 
of the hailstones. 

Fortunately these violent 
storms are usually as short as 
they are sharp. The thunder 
after a few more earth-shaking 
roars begins finally to draw 
away. The rain, too, no longer 
driven before the wind, settles 
into a steady downpour, and 
in fact in ten minutes or 
so it will be possible to 
make a start for home, It 
is nearly dark as we plunge 
out into the rain. Squish, 
squash, we tramp through the 
mud. Jase takes the lead, 
and holds aside the dripping 
branches for his master to 
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pass. It is not an inspiriting 
moment. Quite apart from 
the present watery state of 
affairs, bush walking in the 
dark is always disagreeable. 
The little hook thorns, difficult 
enough to avoid even by day, 
are of course now quite in- 
visible. Perhaps most trying 
of all are the knee-high thorn 
bushes and growers, which are 
constantly being walked over 
or into. We fall over con- 
cealed logs and jutting frag- 
ments of rock. Creepers and 
long grass weave themselves 
like sentient animals round the 
legs, greatly retarding move- 
ment. Progress seems, and in 
fact is, terribly slow. Frogs 
croak everywhere. To them, 
at any rate, all is as it should 
be, nor do they lose the oppor- 
tunity of proclaiming it to the 
world at large. Here and 
there groups of animals, in- 
distinguishable in the dark- 
ness, dash and splash off at 
our approach. A lion begins 
calling in deep guttural grunts 
a mile or two away, and is 
presently answered by his 
mate. A dark wet night such 
as this promises to be is fav- 
ourable to the work they have 
in hand, for it enables them to 
creep upon their victims, 
huddled together for warmth 
and shelter, with the minimum 
risk of discovery. The storm 
is roaring away far to the 
north now, but it continues to 
rain steadily, and it is becom- 
ing so dark that it is barely 
possible to see Jase walking a 
few paces in front. Other 
sounds begin to mingle with 
the light sibilant murmur of 
the rain, some of them in- 
D 
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definite in character, others 
more easily recognisable. A 
jackal barks weirdly close at 
hand, and then faintly comes 
from far away the howl of a 
hysena, repeated at intervals, 
as the big scavenger, having 
emerged perhaps from the hole 
where he has been sheltering 
himself, sets out on his nightly 
prowl. 

In due course we come to 
one of the dry spruits crossed 
in the morning. It is rushing 
down now, with much fuss and 
turmoil, too deep to ford, and 
with a span of ten yards from 
bank to bank. It is quite im- 
possible to get over here. So 
there ensues a long weary 
detour, through dense bush 
and long drenched reeds and 
grass, until perhaps a mile up 
a place is found where, with 
some difficulty, we manage to 
cross, the water knee-deep. A 
white man alone would be in 
hopeless case, but our local 
“boys” are never at a loss 
concerning the way, seldom 
even for a short cut. 

And so stumbling and 
splashing, but always plodding 
steadily on, we can at length 
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discern a faint gleam of light 
shining through the rain. A 
few minutes more bring us to 
the banks of the Sabi. Surely 
never were benighted way- 
farers more thankful. The 
river is but little affected by 
the recent storm. It takes 
more than twelve hours for the 
water to come down from even 
the foothills, and though, if the 
rain has been general, to-mor- 
row may see the river rushing 
in full flood, at present a rise 
of a few inches is all that the 
discharge of the local tribu- 
taries has been able to effect. 
Although we had rather anti- 
cipated this from previous ex- 
perience, the realisation comes 
as a relief nevertheless. The 
possibility of being cut off by 
a hundred yards of foam- 
ing torrent from shelter and 
food, and of having to spend 
such a night as this in the 
bush, has been rather haunt- 
ing us for the last half hour. 
However, all is well that 
ends well; lights soon appear 
on the opposite bank in re- 
sponse to our shouts, and we 
cross without further misad- 
venture. 
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A COMPLETE ELIZABETHAN GENTLEMAN. 


“Tas Robert Dudley, Duke 
of Northumberland, was a com- 
plete gentleman in all suitable 
employments, an exact seaman, 
a good navigator, an excellent 
architect, mathematician, phy- 
sician, and what not. He was 
a handsome, personable man, 
tall of stature, red-haired, and 
of admirable comport, and 
above all noted for riding the 
great horse for tilting and for 
being the first of all that 
taught a dog to sit in order 
to catch partridges.” If any 
man now sees @ bathos in this 
progression from great arts 
and sciences to the high horse 
and the training of setters, so 
did not Carlo Dudley when he 
atoned for having been the 
family scamp and the plague 


of his father’s life by giving 
him this noble character to 


Anthony Wood in 1673. It 
was much that Sir Robert had 
been seaman, navigator, archi- 
tect, mathematician, physician, 
and what not. It was more 
that he was a personable man 
and of admirable comport. But 
it was above all that he was 
well in place on the great 
horse, and was master of all 
the accomplishments of the 
complete gentleman. 

Sir Rebert cannot be said to 
be a wholly forgotten man. 
He was the central personage 
of a once loud and long-drawn- 
out scandal, and that was 
enough to secure him a safe 
immortality of a sort. He 
could not be overlooked in 
Mr Craik’s ‘Romance of the 


Peerage,’ and he was entitled 
to attention in the Lisle title 
case. Mr Adlard dealt with 
him in an appendix to his 
‘Amy Robsart.’ Two English- 
men in Italy, Mr Thomas 
Vaughan and Mr Leader, have 
studied him, and his voyage to 
the West Indies has earned for 
him a full notice by Mr Warner 
in the publications of the Hak- 
luyt Society. And he deserved 
it all, partly for what he did, 
but more for what he was and 
what he represented. 

No words need be wasted 
over the very transparent 
mystery of his birth. He was, 
according to the testimony ef 
the most eredible witnesses, 
the son of Douglas Sheffield, 
widow of the second Lord 
Sheffield, and sister of the 
Lord High Admiral Howard 
Effingham, and of Elizabeth’s 
Earl of Leicester. If any one 
wishes to read of secret mar- 
riages, alleged and denied, of 
the Queen’s jealousy, and of 
Leicester’s falsity, together 
with poisonings carried out at 
the Earl’s orders, by his body 
physician and _ poisoner-of-all- 
work, the Italian Doctor and 
Socinian refugee Giulio Borga- 
rucci, he will find matter to 
his taste in the pages of Mr 
Craik and the other writers 
named. We may take it for 
granted that the boy was born 
at ‘Sheen on the 7th August 
1574. He had his mother’s 
word for it. We are con- 
strained to believe that Lei- 
cester was for once telling 
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the truth when he said that 
his son was “base.” The 
story is ugly, and teaches 
nothing of more value than 
the dreary lesson that the 
courtiers of Queen Elizabeth 
were no better in the way of 
impudent and callous im- 
morality than the Court of 
Charles II. 

Lady Sheffield married Sir 
Edward Stafford, Ambassador 
to France, after Leicester had 
deserted her and had taken to 
wife Lettice Devereux, widow 
of the first Earl of Essex. 
Leicester did not shirk his 
responsibility. He took charge 
of the boy, saw to his educa- 
tion, and treated him openly as 
his heir when that “noble imp,” 
Lord Denbigh, his only legiti- 
mate child, died. Robert was 
entered at Christ Church as 
“the son of an Earl,” and was 
with his father at headquarters 
during the Armada year. In 
1589 Leicester died, not with- 
out the inevitable but doubtiess 
quite ungrounded suspicion of 
poison. By his will written 
by himself, with great precision, 
and in excellent English, he 
left his base son (for so he is 
careful to name him) well pro- 
vided for. He was to have a 
pension at once, and to enter 
into possession of Kenilworth, 
together with more manors 
and leases than one has the 
patience to name, whenever 
his uncle, Ambrose Dudley, the 
Earl of Warwick, should die. 
And then there were other 
manors, leases, and houses to 
come to him at the death of 
the Countess. 

“Qui terre a guerre a.” 
Young Dudley was soon fight- 
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ing with the Dowager Countess, 
The poor woman had been left 
executrix and intrusted with 
the whole responsibility for 
winding up Leicester’s affairs, 
which were in confusion. He 
owed, as he confessed in his 
will, he knew not how many 
thousands more than twenty 
thousand pounds. The lad had 
need of his uncle the Lord 
High Admiral and other friends 
at Court to protect him against 
the forcible entry of the 
Countess and her new husband, 
Christopher Blount, into Kenil- 
worth, It is characteristic of 
the Court of Elizabeth that 
Howard of Effingham, brother 
of the betrayed and deserted 
Douglas Sheffield, did not feel 
the stain on his family honour 
as a wound. He accepted his 
nephew, though the story of 
his birth was a secret of the 
housetops. He remained “ the 
noble friend” of Leicester to 
the last, and was invited in his 
will to act as the adviser of 
the Countess Lettice. With 
his connections the natural 
place of young Dudley was at 
Court. Biographers have specu- 
lated on the influence which 
the scientific leanings of his 
Oxford tutor, Thomas Chaloner, 
may have had on him. But 
Dudley can have seen little of 
Oxford, and the Court included 
many who were well qualified 
to encourage his natural in- 
clination to shipbuilding and 
chemistry. If we can trust a 
document he thought fit to 
produce in later years, he must 
have looked upon himself as 
hors de page in 1591; for in 
that year he bound himself by 
“verba de presenti et mutuum 
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consensum” to Mistress Frances 
Vavassor. But that document 
is dubious testimony. It pur- 
ports to be a copy of Letters 
Testimonial sworn before a 
notary public on the 30th 
November 1592 by Thomas 
Jobson and Thomas Combley. 
But in November 1592 Frances 
Vavassor had been married for 
a year to the eldest of the 
remarkable Sherley brothers. 
Jobson and Combley were men 
who sailed with Dudley to the 
West Indies in 1594—and the 
copy was produced in Italy 
when he had good reason for 
trying to prove that he was 
not well and truly married 
when he left England in 1604. 
Lying and the concoction of 
false documents were not held 
to be incompatible with the 
character of the complete 
Elizabethan gentleman. Robert 
Dudley was not more scrupu- 
lous than others, on his own 
showing. In October 1591 
news-letter writer, whose letter 
is preserved at Hatfield, could 
report that “Mr Dudley was 
forbidden the Court for kissing 
Mistress Candishe in the pres- 
ence, being his wife as is said.” 
Who was deceived here? That 
Dudley married a sister or 
cousin (for there is a doubt 
which she was) of the circum- 
navigator Thomas Cavendish 
or Candishe, is matter of 
record. If he had _ precon- 
tracted himself to Frances 
Vavassor and was thereby de- 
barred from marrying another 
woman, it follows that he in- 
herited more from Leicester 
than lands and leases. 
Maritime adventure and 
speculation in privateering 
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voyages held a foremost place 
in the interests of the Eliza- 
bethans. Dudley needed no 
further stimulus to turn his 
mind to them than that which 
ho could have breathed in the 
air of the Court and the Ciiy. 
But if any one man more than 
another drew him to what was 
to be a guiding influence of his 
life, that man was Thomas 
Cavendish. The circumnavi- 
gator had spent the booty 
brought back from his voyage 
in 1588 like a sailor. He was 
soon planning another venture 
for the wealth of the Spaniard 
in the South Seas. His own 
money had been scattered pro- 
fusely. The second venture, in 
which he died miserably enough 
in 1592, was fitted out by the 
help of loans. Dudley was ap- 
parently the chief creditor, for 
he took out letters of ad- 
ministration of Cavendish’s 
estate, and the two ships 
which came back from the 
failure were handed over to 
him by the Council. He would 
have been poor-spirited indeed 
if the fate of his friend had de- 
terred him from trying his 
fortune on the sea. The 
memory of Cavendish’s first 
success was sure to overbear 
the more recent proof that the 
gold which glittered in the 
South Seas was surrounded 
by protecting dangers. Many 
were straining for the prize. 
In 1593 Richard Hawkins 
sailed on the voyage which 
ended disastrously in the Bay 
of San Mateo. Dudley was 
preparing to follow him, but 
was forbidden by the Queen 
to go to the South Seas. Yet 
he had her leave to sail else- 
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where, and in 1594 he preceded 
Raleigh to Trinidad and the 
Spanish Main. 

The voyage does not rank 
among the great adventures 
of the Elizabethan age. He 
himself, though not disposed 
to underrate his own achieve- 
ments, thought but little of it. 
He even dismissed it in the 
laconic aceount he gave to 
Hakluyt as being one of those 
things so commonly done as 
not to be worth mention. If 
the others were like his, we can 
understand why Sir William 
Monson said that most voyages 
to the West Indies proved un- 
profitable. Dudley and his 
three ships did not meet with 
disaster, but they found no- 
body to fight and no prizes of 
value to take. Captain Wyatt, 
who commanded his main body 
of pikes, and who wrote a much 
longer account, is loud in praise 
of his noble young commander. 
But there were few Spaniards 
in Trinidad, and they were 
poor. On the Main the settle- 
ments were even smaller. 
Wages, time, and health wore 
away, and nothing was done 
because there was nothing to 
do except to take formal 
possession of Trinidad. This 
Dudley ‘did, and perhaps that 
is why we possess a rather bad- 
blooded reference to him in one 
of Raleigh’s letters to Robert 
Cecil. His prior claim might 
have proved to be a bone in 
Sir Walter’s throat. On the 
way home Sir Robert had 
a set-to with a “ Biskayner,” 
whom he could not take, but 
whom he was glad to think he 
left in a sinking state. We do 
not possess the “ Biskayner’s” 
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version of the story. It might 
give a different colour to the 
encounter. Captain Wyatt is 
our witness that Dudley dis- 
played high spirit in the affair. 
On his return he spoke of him- 
self cheerfully in a letter to 
Robert Cecil as a “ plain sailor,” 
and he continued to send out 
ships on ventures which it is 
to be feared did not prove 
more profitable than this had 
been. 

Dudley was now home again, 
none the richer for his cruise. 
Yet he had played the man, 
and had won his place among 
the gentlemen who were fit to 
be employed in the wars. He 
took his share and won his 
knighthood in the expedition 
to Cadiz in 1595, and was in 
the unsuccessful attempt to 
save Calais from the Spaniards. 
That share was not so consider- 
able as he was tempted to pic- 
ture it in later life, but he was 
there in a creditable way. He 
also earned the Queen’s bounty 
for building a ship of force. 
His wife had died before 1596, 
and in that year he married 
Alicia Leigh, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Leigh of Stoneleigh, a 
Warwickshire neighbour. A 
Mr Thomas Leigh of Stone- 
leigh had been one of the 
Warwickshire gentlemen or- 
dered by the Council in 1590 
to protect Dudley against the 
forcible entry of Sir Christo- 
pher Blount and the Countess 
of Leicester. Seven daughters, 
of whom four grew up, were 
born of that marriage before 
Sir Robert violated it by his 
own act in 1605. In the last 
days of the Queen there was a 
possibility that it might have 
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been cut short by the heads- 
man’s axe. Sir Robert was by 
instinct one of the martial men 
who swarmed round his com- 
mander in the Cadiz expedition, 
the Earl of Essex. That Essex 
was the son of his old enemy, 
the Countess Lettice, who, as 
he was seon to endeavour to 
prove, had helped to wrong 
his mother grossly, and had 
undoubtedly tried to deprive 
him of Kenilworth, would have 
been no reason why he should 
not join the Earl in his foolish 
adventure. By luck or some 
other cause Sir Robert’s con- 
nection with Essex brought 
him nothing worse than 
a brief confinement in the 
Tower, and he escaped mount- 
ing the scaffold with Christo- 
pher Blount. That within four 
years he was an exile for the 
rest of his life was not due to 
participation in political con- 
spiracies. He fled the country, 
and his wife, after failing to 
prove the legitimacy of his 
birth, but perhaps because 
he had fallen in love, whole- 
heartedly, for the first time. 
The legitimacy case of Sir 
Robert Dudley is one of these 
conglomerations of hard-swear- 
ing, contradictions, pathos, and 
irrelevancies which are irresist- 
ible to the solver of mysteries. 
As the Star Chamber of evil 
memory intervened roughly, 
and imposed silence on the 
parties, there has always been 
a plausible excuse for alleging 
that injustice was done. In- 
justice there would have been 
—to the Countess of Leicester 
— if Sir Robert had succeeded. 
The Star Chamber is entitled 
to reasonable fair-play, and in 
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this case common-sense, which 
will not be blinded by senti- 
ment and suppositions, has to 
allow that it was right in its 
judgment. It showed itself 
polite when it exoused Sir 
Robert’s action on the ground 
that he had been misled by one 
Drury, of unsavoury reputa- 
tion. Drury, a “Knight of the 
Post ”—i.¢., professional false 
witness and sharper — had 
escaped the Council’s claws by 
a well-timed natural death. 
Persons of more consequence 
than Drury had egged, Sir 
Robert on, if he needed egg- 
ing. It would, in view of 
what was about to happen, 
be rash to conclude that his 
wife had any influence on him, 
but she appears, from many 
indications, to have been a 
gentlewoman with a _ great 
deal of proper pride, who 
would much rather have been 
Countess of Leicester and of 
Warwick than plain Dame 
Alicia Dudley. Her family 
would certainly have preferred 
to see her wearing the more 
exalted titles. When Dudley 
began his attempt to prove 
his legitimacy in May 1603, 
he was at his father - in- 
law’s house, Stoneleigh. The 
straightforward course would 
have been to apply to the 
House of Lords. But Dudley 
took an indirect way. He 
applied for a commission to 
examine witnesses from the 
Court of Audience at Canter- 
bury, and then in September 
he brought a flamingly col- 
lusive action in the Consistory 
Court at Lichfield against one 
Buswell for calling him bastard. 
These proceedings could not be 
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concealed from the Countess 
Lettice. They aimed at noth- 
ing less than reducing her 
from wife to mistress, and 
thereby stripping her of her 
jointure. It was a matter of 
course that she would defend 
herself, and Sir Robert’s 
friends were very negligent if 
they did not remind him that 
the mother of the Earl of 
Essex would be sure of the 
good will of King James. They 
and he apparently forgot this 
essential fact. They were re- 
warded by learning that the 
Star Chamber had descended 
upon them. If anybody is to 
be pitied at this point of the 
case, then our sympathies 


ought to go to Sir Robert’s 
mother, now and for many 
years past the wife of Sir 
Edward Stafford. The poor 
lady was put in a most ig- 


nominious dilemma, She must 
either confess that she had 
not been married to Leicester, 
or that she committed bigamy 
when she married Sir Edward 
Stafford. The Dudleys appear 
to have ignored the existence 
of Sir Edward, who was still 
alive. He died in 1604, but 
he had time to make a de- 
position, which is certainly 
entitled to as much credit as 
any other statement made in 
the case. It was to the effect 
that after his marriage Queen 
Elizabeth made him ‘impor- 
tune his weif whether theare 
were a contracte betweene her 
and the Erle of Leicester, 
which if it were, then she 
would make him make upp her 
honour with marriage or rot in 
the Tower, and would better 
the estate of Stafforde. She 
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answered with grcate vowes, 
greif, and passion that she 
had trusted the said Earle too 
much to have anything to show 
to constraine him to marry her. 
The like she did to the Queene, 
and the like to the Erle of 
Sussex ; and that she had tould 
Stafford the trueth before she 
married him.” It is only too 
plain that she did not tell the 
truth in 1603, when she said 
she had been secretly married 
to Leicester at Sheen. If she 
had, she would not have sworn 
that the marriage was pro- 
moted by her cousin, the Duke 
of Norfolk, whose head had 
been taken off nearly a year 
before! The Star Chamber 
may very properly have been 
impressed by the fact that Lady 
Stafford did not pretend that 
her brother the Admiral, now 
Earl of Nottingham, had been 
told of her marriage in 1573. 
Yet he was her natural sup- 
porter, and one finds it difficult 
to believe that if she had in- 
sisted on marriage, the gentle- 
man who commanded against 
the Armada would have done 
less for her than old Sir Fran- 
cis Knollys did for his daughter 
the Ceuntess of Essex. Sir 
Francis had taken care that 
there should be no doubt in her 
case. On one side was proba- 
bility and such evidence as was 
available; on the other were 
improbability, contradictions, 
defects of evidence, and some 
pretty manifest perjury. At 
a much later date, in 1644, 
Charles I. was persuaded to 
grant the title of Duchess 
Dudley to Lady Dudley. The 
patent contains a very odd 
confession that King James 
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had been misled and that Dud- 
ley had had hard measure. But 
in 1644 King Charles was not 
at leisure to give his mind to 
the examination of the story. 
The Solicitor - General who 
drew the patent, Holbourne, 
was Lady Dudley’s son-in- 
law, and then Robert Rich, 
Earl of Warwick, who held 
one of the titles Sir Robert 
Dudley claimed, was the 
Admiral who commanded for 
the Parliament. In 1605, when 
the Star Chamber gave its 
judgment, it could not have 
decided otherwise than it did— 
that Dudley’s claim was un- 
founded. The papers were im- 
pounded and sealed, and the 
parties were forbidden to move 
further in the matter. 

A sober-minded man would 
now have settled down to make 
the best of what was after all 
a very tolerable position. By 
accepting defeat and applying 
himself to render good service 
to the King, he might have 
persuaded James, who was 
amenable to attentions, to 
create him Earl of Leicester or 
of Warwick. But then, if he had 
been a sober-minded man that 
is the course he would have 
taken from the beginning. 
And he was an Elizabethan 
of the stamp of the Sherley 
brothers, and many more,—a 
man who must be playing a 
part, and that no common- 
place one, In June of 1605 
he applied for a licence to tra- 
vel abroad—and went, accom- 
panied by Mistress Elizabeth 
Southwell, his cousin, a maid 
of honour, and one of the most 
beautiful women in England 
in the dress of a page. 
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The elopement of Mistress 
Southwell caused no small 
commotion. Orders were given, 
too late, to close the ports. 
The Governor of Calais was 
begged as a favour to arrest 
the lady and send her back. 
He did arrest her, but Mistress 
Southwell held the common 
faith of her generation—that 
all lies told to deceive an 
enemy are pardonable. She 
assured the Governor that she 
had escaped from heretic Eng- 
land in order to be free to 
enter a convent. He could not 
oppose so pious an intention, 
and the lady was allowed to go 
with Dudley to Lyons. Both 
avowed themselves Roman 


Catholics, and at Lyons they 
were married. 

Dudley had now put what 
had all the appearance of being 
impassable barriers between 
himself and his country. His 
perversion had subjected him 


to the penal: laws, and the 
recently passed Act of James I. 
had made it felony to commit 
bigamy. The King’s pardon 
could cover a great deal, but 
it could not rid him of his wife 
Alicia, or of her legal claims on 
him. And then the pardon 
must be earned. Dudley looked 
about for a refuge. Italy 
fascinated the men of his time, 
and it had now become his 
natural abiding-place. A con- 
vert of his position was best 
placed near the Pope. It is 
true that he had given the 
Holy Father some cause for 
offence. He had applied for 
a dispensation to marry his 
cousin, but he had not con- 
fessed that he had left a wife be- 
hind. The ambiguous Letters 
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Testimonial were probably con- 
cocted about this time for the 
purpose of persuading the Pope 
that his marriage with Alicia 
Leigh was vitiated by a pre- 
contract to Frances Vavassor. 
The truth was beginning to be 
known, and his marriage at 
Lyons might have been pro- 
nounced irregular. As 4&4 
matter of fact, Dudley was a 
convert who might be useful 
to the Church, and it was 
therefore not too particular 
to inquire into the worth of 
his excuses. If fidelity to one 
woman is any palliation of 
lack of faith to another, then 
Dudley might plead his faith 
to Elizabeth Southwell as 
an extenuating circumstance. 
Their honour rooted in dis- 
honour stood, but to one 
another they were unimpeach- 
ably loyal till death parted 
them after many years. 

If Dudley was bound to 
stand well with the Pope, it 
was also absolutely necessary 
for him to find a “potent” 
prince whom he could serve 
with acceptance. The Grand 
Dukes of Tuscany offered 
themselves to him as natural 
patrons. The Medici of his 
day—Cosmo, and after him 
Ferdinand—were not like their 
successors, princes who merely 
reigned and hunted. They 
governed and they improved. 
It was the peculiar good 
fortune of Sir Robert that the 
Grand Dukes were intent on 
developing the commerce of 
their dominions by creating a 
good port at Leghorn, and on 
defending their subjects against 
the Turks and the Barbary 
pirates. They had even a dis- 
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position to take some share in 
trade with America. A gentle- 
man who had made one sea- 
voyage, had seen some service 
at sea, who had an intelligent 
interest in shipbuilding, and, in 
what was then regarded as a 
part of naval science, the forti- 
fication of ports, might hope to 
be employed by them. That 
he was of noble descent would 
be all to his advantage. Even 
if his birth was illegitimate, it 
was not adulterine, for his 
father was unmarried and his 
mother a widow. Dudley be- 
took himself to Florence and 
presented the Grand Duke with 
a@ long and very flourishing 
account of his life and capacity. 
It is in French, for he had 
still, strangely enough, no 
knowledge of Italian. Whether 
the Grand Duke believed every 
word Dudley said to him must 
be doubtful. He certainly be- 
lieved a good part, for he took 
this handsome and interesting 
exile into his service, and gave 
him house, land, and pensions. 
Dudley was a conspicuous per- 
son in Tuscany till his death 
in 1649. 

The extent of his services is 
not quite so clear to me as it 
is to his English biographers. 
Italian writers do not allow 
him all the credit his country- 
men would give him for the 
construction of the port and 
fortifications of Leghorn and 
the draining of the marshes 
of Pisa. I must confess to a 
certain suspicion that he owed 
no small part of the interest 
shown him by the Medici to 
the fact that he was supposed 
to have suffered for the Church, 
and to the kindness of the ladies 
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of the Grand Ducal family to 
him, to Elizabeth Southwell, 
and their twelve children. The 
best, if not the only, evidence 
we possess a8 to his practical 
faculty, are his invention of 
the “Warwick powders,” a 
concoction which looks to the 
unscientific eye a horrible quack 
medicine; the proposal for a 
warship which he sent to 
Henry, Prince of Wales; and 
the colossal Arcano del Mare. 
It is not lawful for a mere 
ignorant layman to speak of 
the medicine. As for the ship 
and the “Arcano” they are 
better within my reach. They 
leave on me the impression 
that Sir Robert was one of 
those renaissance men who 
combined a glowing ambition 
to do things on a great scale, 
with a lively imagination and 
much speculative ingenuity. 
The “ gallizabra,” as he called 
the vessel he proposed to Prince 
Henry, has much the look of 
one of those attempts to com- 
bine incompatible advantages 
which fascinate the inventor of 
more fancy than solid mechani- 
cal faculty. She was to have 
been of shallow draft, but high 
freeboard, and to have carried a 
heavy armament of guns of one- 
third less weight than the pieces 
then in use, but of equal calibre, 
strength, and range. She was 
to have been equally good to 
sail and to row. The whole 
draft is full of descriptions of 
things to be done, and of 
assurances that the writer can 
can do them if he is given an 
opportunity. To me it seems 
that the gallizabra would 
have been of very unstable 
stability, and that even if she 
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did not turn turtle she would 
have gone to leeward in a good 
breeze, and would have drifted 
hopelessly in the channel cur- 
rents. It is to be noted that 
one of the vessels he built for 
the Grand Duke proved un- 
manageable, and that he had 
to excuse himself by throwing 
the blame on the builder. Yet 
he did build ships which 
rendered good service. 

The “Secret of the Sea” 
is a book to be approached 
with respect. In the three- 
volume edition of 1646-47 
it is handsome, and the two- 
volume edition of 1661 is 
colossal in proportions. Both 
editions are full of fine copper- 
plate maps and pictures of 
instruments. As for the text, 
it appears to me to possess 
the one {merit we would ex- 
pect to find in the work 
of a man of comprehensive 
foreseeing imagination. Sir 
Robert was for doing all things 
largely and on a compacted 
plan. His is the first (I think 
it may safely be said the actual 
first) scheme for constructing 
@® navy in classes of ships on 
uniform scales. He had in his 
mind the germs of the “line 
of battle” and its dependent 
services of frigates and sloops. 
His navigation does not go 
beyond what he had learnt 
from Davis and his own in- 
structor Abraham Kendall. 
Nor could it well have gone 
further. All the world had 
known, at any rate since 
Gemma Frisius had written, 
that it would be easy to find 
the longitude if only you could 
carry with you a trustworthy 
timekeeper. Till Harrison con- 
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structed his chronometer little 
or no progress could be made. 
Galileo might have forestalled 
Harrison, but Sir Robert, a 
brilliant amateur of many 
interests, was not the man to 
bury himself in the long and 
patient labour needed for such 
a task, 

The work he did for the 
Grand Duke did not absorb 
him wholly. He was engaged 
for years in attempts to pro- 
cure his recall home on toler- 
able terms. When summoned 
back by King James on pain 
of forfeiture, he refused to 
come, and justified his refusal 
in a long letter of engaging 
impudence and exquisite un- 
reason. He said that he could 
not see why he was to be 
blamed for marrying Elizabeth 
Southwell, when the Earl of 
Devonshire had just married 
Penelope Rich, though her 
husband Lord Rich was still 
alive. When we consider that 
Penelope had at any rate been 
separated regularly a thoro et 
mensa, though not a vinculo, 
that Devonshire was not a 
married man, and that the 
King had driven them both 
from Court, Sir Robert’s plea 
looks more than desperate. 
Perhaps he was not quite 
serious. It was unthinkable 
that he could return as a mere 
penitent. His estates were en- 
cumbered by his father’s debts. 
He had raised every penny he 
could when he went abroad. 
He would be subject to fine 
as a recusant if he returned. 
The King might abstain from 
levying them, and might save 
him from the punishment for 
felony. But who was to pro- 
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tect him from his wife whose 
jointure was charged on his 
lands? He could make peace 
with her only by renouncing 
Elizabeth Southwell, and to 
do that would have touched 
his honour too closely — and 
his love. If he went back it 
must be as a favourite and 
above the law. 

The device he imagined for 
securing his recall on, to him, 
tolerable terms, is a very ex- 
cellent example of how easy it 
is for a clever man to lose all 
sense of reality and to speculate 
“in a balloon.” In 1612 he 
drew up a pamphlet to show 
King James how to bridle the 
*insolencies ” of his Parliament. 
It was the simplest thing in 
the world; all the King had 
to do was to raise a body of 
troops, garrison the principal 
towns, disarm the whole popu- 
lation, and levy taxes in the 
intelligent way pointed out to 
him by Sir Robert. What the 
people of England were to be 
at while his scheme was being 
carried out, the exile at Florence 
did not condescend to consider. 
He forgot “the stomach of that 
people.” The egregious proposal 
was sent to Sir David Fowlis to 
be laid before the King. What 
the King said about it when, 
if ever, he did see it, is not 
recorded. We may safely as- 
sume that King Jamie sent the 
man who brought “the ill- 
fangled platform” away with 
“ flea in his lug.” It drifted 
into the possession of Sir Robert 
Cotton, who, being a collector 
of books and manuscripts, would 
of course collect any curiosity. 
If Dudley had a disinterested 
taste for causing mischief, he 
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must have watched the course 
of the torpedo he had launched 
into English. polities with keen 
amusement, In 1628 the dis- 
honest Secretary of Sir Robert 
Cotton, who is said to have 
been his natural son (for “the 
gods are just, and of our 
pleasant vices make whips to 
scourge us with”), gave a 
copy to the Parliamentary 
leaders, of whom Wentworth 
was then one. They made 
vigorous use of it, and poor 
Cotton saw his beloved library 
sequestered for a space, and 
was reduced from a plump, 
well-favoured gentleman to 
mere skin and bone by grief. 
Nor was that all, for when 
Wentworth had become Straf- 
ford, and the evil days were 
upon him, the copy of the 
pamphlet was found among his 
papers, and was produced as 
being his work. 

If the proposal did harm to 
others it did not help Dudley. 
Perhaps on the contrary it only 
made King James more ready 
to grant the Earldom of Leices- 
ter to the Sydneys, and of War- 
wick to Lord Rich in 1618. 
The door was shut in Dudley’s 
face, and shut with insult. He 
had used both titles in Italy, 
and this was a kind of brand- 
ing as an impostor. The answer 
he made was thoroughly worthy 
of him. If they were to be 
ducks, he would be drake. The 
Grand Duchess was a sister of 
the Emperor Ferdinand, and 
was much his friend and 
patroness. With her help he 
persuaded the Emperor not to 
create him, but to recognise 
him as Duke of Northumber- 
land. He went over the lesser 


honours of his father and uncle 
to the higher honours of his 
grandfather, who had been 
attainted and beheaded by 
Mary Tudor, and that honour 
he held by a good right within 
the Imperial Dominions. He 
wore it for the rest of his life 
and left it to his son and the 
grandson with whom the main 
line of the Dudleys ended in 
Italy. If he was not Duke of 
Northumberland at home, he 
was undeniably Duca di Nor- 
tombria in Italy. 

He would have been well 
pleased to take a more practical 
revenge, and therefore he ap- 
plied to the Pope to grant him 
letters of reprisal against Eng- 
lish commerce in the Mediter- 
ranean. They were granted 
him, with the limitation that 
he must not attack Roman 
Catholics. I do not find that 
the Pope’s letters of marque 
were put to practical use. II 
Duca di Nortombria had to 
force the opposition of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, who 
was by no means desirous of 
seeing English commerce 
frightened away from Leghorn, 
and who may have remembered 
that the King of England 
possessed a navy. Yet, Il Duca 
did not fail altogether of his 
revenge. Whether he threat- 
ened to become @ nuisance, or 
because friends in England took 
pity on his case, he did in the 
end receive some compensation 
for his forfeited lands, In his 
later years he was in suffi- 
ciently easy circumstances to 
be able to marry four of his 
daughters into noble families, 
which implies that he could 
dower them. He built himself 
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a house in Florence, lived 
handsomely, and was sought 
after by the younger genera- 
tion of English travellers, who 
were glad to hear him discourse 
and to look upon the dignified 
survivor of a past age. 

He died at the Villa Castello, 
granted to him by Grand Duke 
Cosmo, having survived Eliza- 
beth Southwell for eighteen 
years, The male line of his 
family became extinct with the 
death of his grandson, but the 
energy of the Dudleys did not 
leave itself without a witness 
in Italy. His granddaughter, 
Christina Marquesa Paleotti, 
was a lady of admired beauty 
and of many ups and downs in 
life. Her history has been 
written by Signor Corrado 
Ricci in ‘Una illustre avven- 
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turiera.” She married one 
daughter among the proud 
Colonnas by a miracle of re- 
solute diplomacy. Another 
daughter became the first 
Duchess of Shrewsbury. Her 
son Ferdinand also went to 
England, and in due course— 
that is to say, on the 28th 
March 1718—attained to the 
gallows at Tyburn for the 
murder of his servant Giovanni 
Niccolé. Family pride was 
strong in Ferdinand to the 
last. He insisted that he 
should be hanged well above 
the other criminals on whom 
justice took place on that day. 
His great- grandfather would 
probably have made the same 
demand in the same circum- 
stances. 
Davip HANNAY. 
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A STUDY IN OBSCURE 


NAVAL HISTORY. / 


I, 


To the north of the Tropic 
of Capricorn, and lying about 
as far east of Madagascar as 
that immense island lies from 
the coast of Africa, are the two 
smaller islands of Mauritius 
and Réunion. In 1810 these 
were the only possessions left 
to the French in the East 
Indies, and were known re- 
spectively as the Isles of 
France and Bourbon. Both 
are small, but are not to be 
easily attacked: for while 
there are one or two good 
harbours, a tremendous surf 
beats eternally upon their 
coasts. The Isle of France 
was far the more important 
of the two. It was the seat 
of the Government; its har- 
bour of Port Louis possessed 
a dockyard. capable of fitting 
out and repairing large ships 
of war, and, sailing from this 
base, a number of heavy 
frigates had proved an end- 
less annoyance to our Hast 
Indian trade. The two islands 
constituted the command of 
General Decaen, who, with a 
very inadequate garrison, con- 
trived to delude the Indian 
Government into the belief 
that he had a powerful one. 

Away to the north-east lies 
the little island of Rodriguez, 
then the British base in those 
waters. From here in 1809 
was despatched a small ex- 
pedition that captured Bour- 
bon, did much damage, and 


then returned, the Government 
being unable to spare troops 
for a permanent occupation. 
The following year, however, it 
was determined that a serious 
effort should be made to take 
possession of both islands for 
good and all, and in July a 
powerful combined force put 
out from Rodriguez for this 
purpose, 

Bourbon fell at once. The 
most serious obstacles were 
interposed by nature, and the 
only casualties sustained were 
caused by the surf, which stove 
in several boats. The expedi- 
tionary force now turned its 
eyes toward the more im- 
portant Isle of France, and, 
pending the interruption which 
appears inevitable in such 
operations, it was determined 
to tighten the somewhat hap- 
hazard blockade of this island. 
Port Louis, on the west or lee- 
ward side, was already block- 
aded by Captain Lambert with 
several frigates ; but on the east 
coast the important anchorage 
of Grand Port—or Port Im- 
perial, as it was then called— 
lay open and unobserved. And 
early in August the 36-gun 
frigates Sirius and Néréide, 
with the Staunch (gun-brig), 
sailed, under Captain Pym 
of the Sirius, to remedy this 
omission. 

They arrived off the harbour- 
mouth on the 10th of August. 
Their immediate objective was 
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a diminutive islet, the Isle de 
la Passe, which lies in the jaws 
of the intricate entrance like a 
cork in the neck of a bottle; 
and they found mounted upon 
this quite a formidable battery 
of four 24-pdrs., nine 18-pdrs., 
three 13-in. mortars, and two 
howitzers. It was determined, 
however, to attack without 
delay. The same evening Cap- 
tain Nisbet Josiah Willoughby, 
of the Néréide, led in 400 men 
in boats; but the sea was 
heavy; the flotilla, overtaken 
by darkness, broke up and 
became disorganised, and the 
attack was relinquished. The 
following day the English 
vessels weighed and sailed, 
apparently discomfited. 

Their departure, however, 
partook of the nature of a 
ruse. On the afternoon of the 
13th Pym was back again off 
the islet and looking for the 
Néréide, which should have 
been there also; but the latter 
frigate, which had the Staunch 
in company, was foul-bottomed 
and sailing badly, and was not 
in sight. Night drew near and 
she had not come. By morning 
the garrison on the islet might 
be reinforced, and Pym de- 
termined not to wait. At 
eight o’clock 70 men in five 
boats pulled in towards the 
battery. Although 400 had 
been repulsed two days before, 
the garrison on this occasion 
do not seem to have offered a 
very strenuous resistance, and, 
at the cost of 18 killed and 
wounded, the Isle de la Passe 
was captured. 

The belated Néréide and her 
consort arrived on the follow- 
ing morning. Willoughby had 
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on beard his ship 100 men of 
the 33rd and 69th Regiments 
and a dozen Madras artillery- 
men ; ‘and he was now left with 
his frigate and the brig to hold 
the islet and harass the enemy 
on the main island. On the 
15th Pym sailed to rejoin 
Captain Lambert off Port 
Louis. 

Willoughby was a man of a 
singularly active and daring 
temper, and filled with a most 
exalted public spirit. He was 
ingenious, capable, rash to 
excess; cast, in fact, in that 
heroic mould which is typified 
for all time in the person of 
Nelson. He was now in just such 
a situation as he might have 
prayed for. The day after the 
Sirius left him he took his 
frigate into the channel and 
anchored her behind the islet. 
On the latter he put Captain 
Todd of the 69th with 50 
soldiers; and with the other 
half-hundred and his ship’s 
company commenced a series of 
audacious descents upon the 
mainland. 

For three days he was very 
busy disseminating anti- Nap- 
oleonic pamphlets with one 
hand and musket-bullets with 
the other about the Isle of 
France. On the 17th the 
capture of a fort, the rout of a 
detachment of troops, and the 
ignominious discomfiture of 
three boats fitted up as gun- 
vessels, which had the temerity 
to intercept his return, triumph- 
antly inaugurated these excur- 
sions. On the 18th, the 
Staunch, for some reason, left 
him for Bourbon, By the 20th 
he had over-run a large tract of 
country: he had routed all the 
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enemy’s detachments, and be- 
friended and bepamphleted all 
the indigenous inhabitants ; and 
he doubtless looked forward 
te continuing indefinitely this 
exhilarating pastime. But he 
was now to have a bigger 
matter on his hands. 

The French squadron, dur- 
ing the capture of Bourbon and 
these subsequent operations, 
had effected little or nothing. 
The larger part of it was now 
shut up in the harbour of Port 
Louis, off which Captain Lam- 
bert with several frigates main- 
tained a sedulous blockade; 
while at large, upon the 
Indian Ocean, Commodore 
Duperré, with two heavy 
frigates and a ship-corvette, 
was wasting his energies upon 
the side issue of our Indian 
trade. Early in August this 
officer, when off the north coast 
of Madagascar, fell in with 
three outward-bound East 
Indiamen, the Ceylon, Wind- 
ham, and Astell. Captain 
Meriton of the Ceylon, the 
commodore of this little 
squadron, had some years 
before, while in command of 
another merchantman, assisted 
at the capture of a French 
frigate; and with this in his 
mind he seems now to have 
thought his three ships equal 
to the three of Duperré. He 
saw himself transcending the 
famous exploit of Sir Nathaniel 
Dance, and obtaining for him- 
self and his fellow - captains 
knighthoods and _ jewelled 
swords from grateful corpora- 
tions ; and with much gallantry 
and lack of judgment, instead 
of bending all his energies to 
the saving of his valuable 
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cargoes, he prepared for battle. 
But Duperré, at any rate, was 
not a Linois; and although the 
merchantmen fought with the 
greatest spirit, they were hope- 
lessly overmatched. The Ceylon 
and Windham were captured, 
and the Astell only escaped 
through the coming of night. 
The prizes being valuable, 
Duperré determined to escort 
them to the Isle of France; 
and on the morning of the 20th 
he was sighted by the look- 
out on the Néréide approaching 
Grand Port. 

The hour was only ten; but 
already the indefatigable Wil- 
loughby and his landing-party 
were ashore five miles up the 
harbour, when the WNéréide 
was observed signalling the 
approach of five sail from the 
E.S.E. Willoughby at once 
jumped into his gig; and 
leaving the heavier boats to 
follow as fast as they were 
able, started on the long row 
back to his ship. It was noon 
before he got on board; the 
rest of his flotilla were a mile 
or more behind; and out at 
sea the five strangers were 
now drawing near. 

When the Isle de la Passe 
had been taken, the French 
commandant, with criminal 
negligence, had allowed his 
signal-book to fall into the 
hands of the captors; and of 
this Willoughby proceeded to 
make use. The tricolour was 
already flying at the Néréide’s 
gaff, and he now signalled a 
variety of mythical statements 
as to the whereabouts of the 
British squadron; the build of 
his ship, an ex-French frigate, 


assisting this deception materi- 
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ally. Duperré sailed placidly 
into the trap. The Victor, a 
ship-corvette recently captured 
from the British, led into the 
harbour; followed by the ex- 
Portuguese 50-gun frigate 
Minerve, the Ceylon, the Bel- 
lone 44, and finally the Wind- 
ham. 

The entrance to the harbour 
is exceedingly narrow. In the 
fairway was lying the Néréide ; 
and the Victor, her topsails 
clewed up and her men aloft 
taking in sail, came drifting by 
within a few yards. She hailed 
the Néréide; and, at that 
instant, down came the latter’s 
tricolour, and Willoughby, 
from the rail, ordered the 
corvette to anchor and strike. 
One can picture the consterna- 
tion of the Frenchman; the 
sacres! the mon dieus; the 
helter-skelter scramble from 
the yards; one can well sup- 
pose there was pandemonium 
and delay. At any rate the 
Néréide, to expedite matters, 
fired a broadside into the cor- 
vette. This was sufficient: and 
she struck and anchored astern 
of the frigate. 

The Minerve and Ceylon, 
following close upon the Victor, 
were already involved beyond 
repair in the intricate naviga- 
tion of the channel. The 
Néréide had barely time to 
reload before the frigate was 
passing her; and immediately 
after, the Ceylon, in her turn, 
opened a vigorous cannonade. 
Both ships passed successfully 
into the anchorage. Mean- 
while Duperré, in the Bellone, 
had signalled to his squadron 
to come about and close with 
him, but only the Windham 


[July 


was in a position to obey; 
whereupon the Commodore put 
his ship also at the harbour 
mouth, and followed the others. 
He, too, exchanged broadsides 
with the Néréide, and while in 
the act the surrendered Victor, 
which had not yet been boarded 
from the British frigate, cut 
her cable, rehoisted her colours, 
and drifted down after the 
Ceylon—a proceeding in flag- 
rant defiance of the accepted 
rules of capture. The Bellene, 
having safely passed the Nér- 
éide, brought up the rear. The 
Windham, still out at sea, 
determined to remain there, 
made sail, and fled. 

And then followed an almost 
incredible incident. It will be 
remembered that Willoughby 
had returned to his frigate 
well ahead of the rest of his 
landing -party. These heavy 
boats, crowded with more than 
100 men, were now toiling 
painfully down the harbour; 
and sailing to meet them, al- 
most filling the fairway, came 
the four French ships. They 
were caught in the narrows: 
mud and marsh lay upon either 
hand, and there seemed to be 
no question of escape. They 
could only wait gloomily for 
the inevitable hail and sur- 
render. On board the Néréide 
they were given up as lost. 
The four big ships and the 
tiny flotilla drew together: 
they met: and past the four 
broadsides, without a_ shot, 
without a hail, the Néréide’s 
boats rowed desperately into 
safety. They were so close 
that their oars scraped the 
ship’s sides, and the Frenchmen, 
leaning over the bulwarks, 
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looked dewn into them; but 
the squadron passed on in 
stately and incomprehensible 
silence. The agonised and 
amazed spectators on the 
Néréide broke into loud cheer- 
ing as their comrades rejoined 
the ship. 

The day’s adventures were 
now over, and Willoughby 
could repair his damages, 
which were not inconsider- 
able, and lay his plans for 
the future. His trap had 
worked to a miracle: such 
a prize as he could hardly 
have dreamed of had tumbled 
ignominiously into it, and the 
last French squadron in those 
waters lay securely cooped up 
in his species of bottle, of 
which his frigate and islet 
were the stopper. They now 
lay anchored at the head of 
the harbour, under the protec- 
tion of some guns on shore, and 
manifested no inclination to 
attack Willoughby. Such an 
attack would indeed have been a 
matter of enormous difficulty, 
since they would have to 
struggle one by one up the 
narrow and tortuous channel 
under the guns of the frigate 
and the battery ; but it would 
become virtually hopeless when 
the Néréide was reinforced, as 
they must have known she 
was likely to be. In fact, on 
the afternoon of the action, 
Willoughby sent off a boat to 
Captain Pym, who was some- 
where on the other side of the 
Isle of France, informing him 
of his success. In the mean- 
time he employed himself by 
dropping bombs from the cap- 
tured mortars among the 
French squadron, which was 


eventually ebliged to weigh 
and move closer inshore. He 
also despatched a boat under 
a flag of truce to demand from 
Commodore Duperré the sur- 
render of the Victor, which 
had struck to him; but the 
Commodore, who had no inten- 
tion of giving up the corvette, 
indulged in a variety of quib- 
bles as foolish as they were 
dishonourable. So passed the 
remainder of the 20th and the 
21st of August. 

The Néréde’s boat, after a 
long and adventurous voyage 
round the island, was picked up 
by Captain Pym. That officer, 
having sent to inform Captain 
Lambert—off Port Louis—of 
his intentions, immediately 
sailed for Grand Port. He 
had already some knowledge 
of the events at the latter 
place, for he had just pre- 
viously recaptured the East 
Indiaman Windham under 
rather remarkable  circum- 
stances. This ship had only 
escaped from Willoughby’s 
trap to fall in with the 
Sirius; but the land being 
then close at hand, she seemed 
likely to escape up a creek 
defended by batteries before 
the frigate could overhaul her. 
The wind was light and the 
weather foggy, and from the 
Sirius it was impossible to 
make out the size of the chase. 
Conceiving her to be a small 
coasting vessel, an officer volun- 
teered to take a boat’s crew 
and board her; and having set 
off with but five men, he was 
shortly followed by a second 
boat with five more. The two 
little craft rapidly overtook the 
Windham, when, not only was 
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she seen to be a big Indiaman 
mounting 36 heavy guns, but 
it was also discovered that, by 
some incredible blunder, both 
boats had put off without 
weapons of any description. 
Such obstacles, however, were 
not permitted to interfere for 
a moment with their designs, 
and, armed solely with boat- 
stretchers, these eleven men 
boarded and carried with the 
greatest ease a merchantman 
as big as a frigate, armed with 
36 18-pdrs, and manned by a 
prize-crew of between 30 and 
40 men. 

On the morning of the 22nd 
the Sirius arrived off Grand 
Port. Willoughby, from within 
the harbour, immediately sig- 
nalled that the enemy was of 
inferior force, a characteristic 
statement altogether opposed 
to the facts. Pym, at any 
rate, whether misled or not, 
determined to run in at once 
and attack, but while negotiat- 


ing the difficult entrance he 
ran his frigate on the ground, 
Everything possible was done 
to lighten her; but the tide 
was falling, night was coming 
on, and it was soon apparent 
that she must wait for the fiood 
in the morning. 

She floated again at 8 A.M. 
next day, the 23rd. Shortly 
after two sail were sighted ap- 
proaching the harbour. These 
proved to be the British 36- 
gun frigates Iphigenia (Captain 
Lambert) and Magicienne (Cap- 
tain Curtis), both come from 
the blockade of Port Louis to 
assist Captain Pym. A little 
after two o'clock they were 
safely inside and anchored with 
their consorts, and although so 
much of the day was gone, it 
was determined at a council of 
war to attack the same even- 
ing. At a quarter to five the 
four frigates weighed and sailed 
up the harbour towards the 
enemy. 


II, 


The English frigates were 
all nominally 36-gun ships. 
The guns of the Strius and 
Iphigenia were 18-pdrs. ; those 
of the Magicienne and Néréide, 
12-pdrs.; and the latter two 
were consequently smaller and 
weaker ships. The combined 
crews of the squadron amount- 
ed to little more than 1000 
men. 

Of the enemy, the Minerve 
was a fine 52-gun frigate, 
carrying 18-pdrs. She had 
been captured the previous 
year from the Portuguese. 
The Bellone, flying the Com- 


modore’s pennant, was an 
18-pdr. 44. The ex - British 
Victor carried 22 guns; the 
Windham, 26,—in both cases 
probably 18’s. Remembering, 
therefore, that frigates in- 
variably carried several guns 
above their tabulated estab- 
lishment, it will appear that 
these ships mounted about 150 
guns, against a possible 160 
on the four British ; half of the 
latter, however, being of a light 
calibre. Moreover, the French 
lay under some batteries of 
uncertain strength; and hav- 
ing learnt from General Decaen 
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at Port Louis that Lambert 
had sailed to reinforce Pym, 
they had once more shifted 
their position, and now lay 
close inshore in a crescent for- 
aation, with springs upon 
their cables, and either ex- 
tremity of their line protected 
by shoals. Weighing one 
thing with another, we may 
consider the opposing forces 
almost equal, for the French 
shore batteries do not seem 
to have played a very im- 
portant part in the engage- 
ment; but the puzzling cur- 
rents and numerous shoals in 
the harbour presented obstacles 
to the assailants which only a 
combination of the highest 
judgment and good fortune 
could have surmounted. These 
obstacles were certainly under- 
rated; and good fortune, 
throughout that fatal even- 
ing, never came our way. 

We left the British squadron 
under way and proceeding up 
the harbour; the Néréide lead- 
ing, followed by the Magicienne, 
Iphigenia, and Sirius. Wil- 
loughby alone of the four 
captains had any acquaintance 
with the intricacies of the 
channel, and had on board a 
black pilot. The enemys seem 
to have reserved their fire until 
the Nérdide was quite near to 
them, when, at ten minutes 
past five, the explosion of 70 
guns split the silence of the 
harbour as ships and batteries 
opened simultaneously upon 
the little frigate. Under this 
concentrated fire she must 
have suffered severely. Like 
the Victory at Trafalgar, she 
bore it for some time unsup- 
ported; but she ran in still 


closer before she returned it. 
She was intended to anchor 
opposite the gap between the 
Victor, the last ship in the 
French line, and the latter’s 
next ahead, the Bellone; and 
in such a position as to keep 
her guns bearing upon the bow 
of the one and the stern of the 
other. 

The Magicienne was to have 
anchored immediately astern 
of the Néréide. It was her 
duty to divide with the latter 
the French Commodore’s heavy 
broadside ; and probably these 
two light frigates would have 
had their work cut out to 
silence the Bellone and the 
corvette. But in the event 
the Magicienne never got to 
her station at all. She ran 
hard aground: and Willough- 
by, having picked his way 
with much dexterity among 
the pitfalls of the anchorage, 
and arrived almost at his al- 
lotted station, found himself 
alone, The Magicienne was 
piled immovably upon a sand- 
bank within musket-shot of 
the Minerve in such a fashion 
that only three forecastle guns 
could be trained upon the 
enemy. With the opposing 
forces so evenly balanced this 
disaster alone might have 
decided the event of the 
battle, and at the moment 
it seriously disorganised the 
British plan of attack. Wil- 
loughby, therefore, with great 
gallantry, determined to take 
upon himself the whole weight 
of the French rear. Being 
then almost in the position 
the Magicienne should have 
taken, within pistol-shot of 
the Bellone, barely a quarter 
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of a mile from the shore, and 
surrounded by shoal-water, he 
let out his small bower with 
® spring upon it, swung round, 
and commenced a most rapid 
and damaging fire. It was 
then just half-past five. 

But already the whole 
scheme of attack was crumb- 
ling away. The Iphigenia had 
come into action at 5.30, on the 
larboard quarter of the luckless 
Magicienne; but, by reason, 
apparently, of shoal water, was 
nowhere near where she should 
have been. One account puts 
her position at nearly a mile 
from the enemy’s line ; and, al- 
though this seems to be an 
exaggeration, there can be no 
doubt that the fire she opened 
upon the Minerve and Bellone 
was comparatively ineffective. 
Upon the Ceylon and the bat- 
teries her guns played with 
better result. There still re- 
mained the Sirius to redress the 
balance ; and it must have been 
obvious to Pym that success 
depended now upon how near 
the enemy he could bring his 
ship. It may have been eare- 
ful sounding that retarded her 
progress, for there appears to 
have been a wide interval be- 
tween her and the Iphigenia; 
but without a pilot careful 
sounding was to avail her 
nothing. She was virtually 
still out of gun-shot when, at 
twenty minutes to six, she too 
ran herself ashore. 

Towards six o'clock, then, 
when the British squadron 
should have been anchored to- 
gether in line hammering at the 
enemy, the actual situation 
was vastly different. We were 
already within measurable dis- 


tance of a humiliating dis- 
aster. The Néréide, a weak 
12-pdr. frigate, was involved in 
a most unequal conflict with a 
frigate of twice her power on 
her beam, a corvette across her 
bows, a second frigate astern 
firing into her with every gun 
that would bear, and shore 
batteries presumably taking 
their hand in the game. _ Al- 
ready, after half an hour’s 
action, her rigging was shot to 
pieces, several guns had been 
dismounted, and her loss in 
men was becoming serious. 
The Iphigenia, for one reason 
or another, was effecting little 
and suffering less. The Magi- 
cienne was engaged in a long- 
range musketry combat with 
the Minerve, and in frenzied 
endeavours to get herself off 
the mud, Away up in the 
narrows the maddened crew of 
the Sirius laboured at the same 


heartbreaking business, ever 


looking over their shoulders to 
watch with painful anxiety the 
battle that was developing in 
flame and sound down the bay. 

This must have been a bad 
hour for Captain Pym, though 
far worse hours were to follow. 
The unfortunate Commodore 
saw his whole enterprise, within 
the period of a few minutes, 
dissolved in calamity; and it 
must already have seemed 
manifest that unless he speedily 
got his frigate off the ground, 
it would be beyond his power 
to avert, or even mitigate, an 
appalling disaster. Seconds 
had acquired the importance of 
hours. The crew of the Sirius 
performed herculean feats under 
the influence of rage and des- 
pair. Guns were run aft, cables 
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got out, boats and anchors car- 
ried astern; and less than thirty 
minutes after the ship had 
grounded she moved again, 
She floated: and while warps 
were brought in-board and the 
decks cleared for action, the 
boats took towing-lines ahead 
to get her under way. But the 
fighting days of the Sirius were 
over. Almost at once, amid 
the curses of her people, she 
took the ground again and 
remained immovable. 

The sufferings of Tantalus 
were as nothing compared with 
those of Captain Pym; for this 
happened at a moment when 
the presence of his ship in the 
battle would, in all probability, 
have decided its issue. A 
capricious fortune offered us one 
helping hand and immediately 
repelled us with the other. The 
second grounding of the Sirius 
synchronised with a series of 
startling mishaps that suddenly 
and completely shattered the 
French line, and flung their 
whole squadron, for the moment, 
into utter confusion. 

Accounts of this incident are 
conflicting and meagre, but it 
appears to have commenced by 
the Ceylon, at the head of their 
line, striking her flag. The 
Iphigenia thereupon hailed the 
Magicienne, as being nearer the 
Indiaman, to send a boat on 
board of her; but before any- 
thing could kk done the Ceylon 
let out her v~psails, cut her 
cable, and ran for the shore. 
Simultaneously the cable of 
her next astern, the Minerve, 
was shot in two; and that 
ship drifted after the Ceylon, 
One or both of these ships then 
fouled the Bellone, who, in her 


turn, was forced to cut or slip. 
To complete this all but in- 
credible catalogue of disaster, 
the Victor also had her cable 
shot away, failed to run out 
another one in time, and went 
drifting down with the tide 
to join her consorts, all of 
whom were now aground. To 
Captain Pym, watching with 
amazement from the distant 
Sirius this sudden collapse of 
the French line, it seemed that 
“the whole of the enemy was 
on shore in a heap”; and, in- 
deed, there was now presented 
the remarkable spectacle of a 
naval battle in which the half 
of one squadron and the whole 
of the other were reclining 
ingloriously upon the mud. 

It is impossible to repress 
the conviction that, notwith- 
standing the absence of the 
Sirius, this was a case of that 
tide which, “taken at the flood, 
leads on to fortune”; that 
this complete, if temporary, 
paralysis of the French squad- 
ron as a fighting unit was not 
turned to our advantage as it 
might have been. The whole 
of the enemy’s squadron was 
either ashore or drifting there ; 
and it requires no profound 
insight into the Gallic tempera- 
ment to divine that there must 
have been considerable confu- 
sion, if not aetual pande- 
monium, on board those four 
ships. It will be equally 
obvious to any one possessing 
an elementary knowledge of 
sailing-vessels of that size that 
these events would occupy 
more than a few minutes, and 
they must have entailed a 
virtual cessation of the French 
fire. The boats and crews of 
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the Magicienne and Iphigenia 
were practically intact; and 
granting that an attack in 
them seemed impossible or in- 
judicious, it is not easy to 
understand why they were not 
employed to support or succour 
the exposed Néréide. Captain 
Lambert wished to run down 
with the Iphigenia and board 
the Minerve, but was prevented 
by an intervening shoal; but 
his boats might have towed 
him down nearer to the Néréide, 
or in default of that, might 
have towed Willoughby, whose 
own boats were now mostly in 
splinters, out into a safer berth. 
But the critical situation of the 
Néréide does not seem to have 
been recognised by the other 
captains. The golden moment, 
if such it was, passed, never to 
return; the French recovered 
from their confusion with 
praiseworthy celerity ; and the 
noise of battle swelled again 
into its former tumult. 
Whether apathy or inability 
were responsible for this failure 
to seize the psychological mo- 
ment, the fruits of the omission 
were instant and disastrous. 
In the new and involuntary 
disposition of the French ships, 
the Minerve, lying on the mud 
immediately behind the Bellone, 
was practically out of action, 
since her broadside was masked ; 
but the flagship, also aground, 
still lay broadside on to the 
beam of the Néréide, though 
at a rather greater distance; 
and the Ceylon and Victor, 
ashore on either hand ef the 
Minerve, remained cn even 
keels notwithstanding s falling 
tide, and could train most of 
their guns on Willoughby’s 


ship. All could afford to 
ignore, and did ignore, the 
Iphigenia, now at a consider- 
able distance from them. On 
our side, from now until the 
inevitable end, interest centres 
about the Néréide. The Iphi- 
genia continued to engage the 
shore batteries, but although 
she seems to have done them 
much harm at small loss to 
herself, her efforts bore no 
relevance to the main issue. 
As for the Magicitenne and 
Sirius, they were as completely 
fixtures in the harbour as the 
banks on which they lay. The 
whole weight of the battle 
had now devolved upon Will- 
oughby, and upon Willoughby 
alone; and he maintained it, 
hour after hour, at the cost 
of a dreadful slaughter of his 
people, with unflagging con- 
stancy and spirit. 

It was now nearing sunset. 
The tide was running rapidly 
out; the wind had dropped ; 
and the smoke-clouds settled 
heavily down upon the water. 
The ebb threatened to leave 
the Magicienne high and dry, 
and she was hulled several 
times below the water-line by 
shot from the batteries. She 
had also sprung a leak when 
she grounded; and now all 
efforts to get her off were per- 
force abandoned. On_ the 
Sirius relays of desperate 
men were straining and sweat- 
ing at the windlass, dragging 
kedge-anchors bodily through 
the mud without moving the 
ship an inch. Pym, a helpless 
spectator of the ruin of his 
squadron, saw from his quarter- 
deck the dark hills behind the 
harbour dissolve into the 
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gathering night; and with the 
falling of the wind there set 
in a thin drizzle of rain that 
lasted on into the morning. 
But stili the gun-flashes flick- 
ered up and down the harbour, 
and the rattle of the firing 
rose and fell unceasingly ; and 
always flame and sound were 
fiercest about the spot where 
the Néréide maintained her 
astonishing resistance. 

But on board that ship 
matters were rapidly becom- 
ing desperate. About seven 
o'clock the spring on her 
cable was shot away; where- 
upon she swung round stern 
on to the Bellone, and in this 
position endured helplessly for 
some time a dreadful raking 
fire, without being able to 
train a gun in reply. At 
length her best bower anchor 
was got out, her small one 
cut away, and she came round 
again so as to bring her star- 
board broadside to bear. She 
was by this time a mere 
wreck. Her rigging was re- 
duced to festoons of tangled 
and useless cordage; half her 
men were down, and Will- 
oughby had been struck by 
a splinter that tore an eye 
out. He refused to go below, 
but continued from his quarter- 
deck to animate the heroic re- 
sistance of his people. His 
fire never slackened; and the 
Bellone, too, was suffering 
severely, But the latter's 
casualties were replaced by 
draughts of the useless crew 
of the Minerve; and a number 
of soldiers, recently arrived 
overland from Port Louis, 
were also brought on board 
of her. Her reinforcements, 


from first to last, are esti- 
mated at more than 400 men. 
Duperré was presently wounded 
in the head, and Captain 
Bouvet of the Minerve came 
on board and took over the 
command. 

The musketry fire of the 
soldiers in her tops and gang- 
ways eventually cleared the 
upper decks of the Néréide of 
all but the dead. The fore- 
castle and quarterdeck guns 
were abandoned ; but below, in 
the inferno of the gun-deck, 
beneath battle-lanterns hardly 
showing in the thick and 
poisonous smoke, the black- 
ened and scarred remnant of 
the crew still toiled half- 
naked at their pieces. By 
eight o’clock their fire, al- 
though still rapid and ac- 
curate, was weakening; for 
several guns had been dis- 
mounted. Willoughby had been 
struck again by a langridge 
shot, and cast senseless on the 
deck, and, having recovered, 
was immediately wounded a 
third time. His first lieutenant 
was dead ; his second had been 
carried, covered with wounds, 
to the cockpit. As some 
evidence of the ordeal the 
Néréide underwent, it may be 
mentioned that this officer re- 
ceived twenty-two wounds! 
Still the fight continued, and 
yet another hour passed. By 
this time all her officers and 
two-thirds of her crew were 
dead or wounded —the pro- 
portion of dead being excep- 
tionally high, as most of the 
injured were hit again and 
again as they lay about the 
decks. More guns had been 
dismounted ; her masts, wound- 
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ed and with standing and run- 
ning rigging completely shot 
away, threatened every minute 
to go over the side; and the 
Bellone’s heavy metal had so 
shattered her that no part of 
her was safe. But “Fighting 
Willoughby,” as that officer 
was named in the service, had 
indeed a crew after his own 
heart, and a superhuman 
spirit seems to have animated 
every one on board. 

At length, however, Will- 
oughby decided that he had 
asked enough of his men. It 
was ten o'clock, and for five 
hours the Néréide had prac- 
tically fought the battle single- 
handed. She was now not 
merely a wreck, but a shambles. 
The hold was full to overflow- 
ing with wounded, many dead 
had been cast overboard, and 
yet bodies lay in heaps about 
the gun-deck. The dropping 
tide had left her aground 
astern; her broken sides let 
in round-shot and bullets 
from end to end; and from 
shot-holes and scuppers blood 
trickled down them into the 
water. The French fire had 
never slackened, for fresh men 
poured continually into their 
ships; and one can say of 
the Néréide — a small, weak, 
12-pdr. frigate— that no 
vessel, before or since, has 
endured for so long so terrible 
a punishment. Willoughby 
now determined to save the 
pitiful remnant of his crew 
while there was yet that rem- 
nant left to be saved, and he 
ordered them below. 

The Néréide at last fell silent. 
But even in this extremity 
Willoughby was not thinking 


of striking his flag. Half 
blinded and in agony, down 
with his dead and dying be- 
neath the battle-lanterns in 
the hold, with his ship shak- 
ing and splintering above him 
under the enemy’s fire, this 
indomitable man was actually 
revolving in his mind fresh 
projects for that enemy’s de- 
struction. He had still two 
boats, which with assiduous 
bailing might be kept afloat; 
and the least leaky of these 
was now despatched under an 
acting lieutenant (there not 
being an officer left on his 
feet) with a message to 
Captain Pym. Willoughby 
desired to know whether the 
Commodore could tow the 
Néréide out; or whether, in 
default of that, she should be 
set on fire. In the latter 
eventuality she would drift 
down on to the Bellone—and, 
destroying not only that ship, 
but probably the whole French 
squadron which lay bunched 
together, would, on that un- 
exampled pyre, sacrifice her- 
self for victory. 

For nearly another hour after 
the boat had been sent off, 
Willoughby and his men held 
out in the shattered and silent 
hulk, The French, observing 
that although the Néréide’s fire 
had ceased, she yet made no 
signal of surrender, continued 
their cannonade, though with 
less vigour. At about a quarter 
to eleven a boat from the Sirius 
arrived in charge of a lieutenant 
of that ship. Pym considered 
both of Willoughby’s plans un- 
workable—one may presume 
for the following reasons: 
the first, because he hoped to 
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get the Sirius afloat with the 
morning tide, and would re- 
quire all his boats; the second, 
on account of the difficulty of 
removing in the darkness the 
Néréide’s multitude of wounded. 
Whether the boats of the Magi- 
cienne and Iphigenia might not 
have been employed to tow out 
Willoughby is another matter, 
the disregard of which it is not 
easy to understand. In con- 
clusion, Pym asked Willoughby 
to come on board the Sirius. 

It is not unlikely that the 
latter, defeated, wounded, 
suffering both in mind and 
body, felt, as he looked upon 
his shattered frigate and deci- 
mated crew, some resentment 
towards those who had left 
him for so long overmatched 
and unsupported. If indeed 
he thought this, his cup of 
bitterness was now to be over- 
charged ; for, as a last mortifi- 
cation to a truly heroic spirit, 
there rowed up a boat from 
the Iphigenia with an inquiry 
as to why the Néréide had 
ceased firing. The reasons 
were sufficiently obvious; and 
Willoughby now sent back 
word to the Commodore that 
he would not leave his crew, 
and that he had struck. Some 
twenty of his unwounded men, 
their constancy at length fail- 
ing before the prospect of a 
French prison, contrived to get 
away in this boat and in the 
one previously sent from the 
Néréide, 

It was now necessary to 
convey the news of the latter’s 
surrender to the Bellone. Al- 
though the two ships were 
within hail, it was impossible 
to make those on the French- 


man realise the state of affairs ; 
and accordingly Willoughby’s 
last remaining boat put off for 
that purpose. She took in 
water so fast, however, that 
she was forced to return hur- 
riedly ; and so, for nearly three 
hours longer, the French frig- 
ate continued to fire into the 
conquered and unresponsive 
Néréide. At 12.30 the latter’s 
mainmast went over the side. 
At 1,30 some of her sails and 
rigging took fire, but the blaze 
was fortunately mastered. At 
length, shortly before two 
o’clock, some French prisoners, 
of whom there were twenty on 
board, contrived to make their 
countrymen understand that 
during all this time they had 
been firing into a surrendered 
hulk filled almost solely with 
dead and wounded. The 
Bellone ceased firing; the 
Iphigenia and Magicienne, who 
had been still desultorily en- 
gaging the batteries, which 
they had now silenced, ceased 
also; the smoke melted away ; 
and a strange and dreadful 
silence fell upon the harbour. 

But during the few remain- 
ing hours of darkness both 
sides were feverishly active. 
The French were endeavouring 
to lighten their ships so that 
they would float in the morn- 
ing, when they could triumph- 
antly gather in the fruits of 
victory. The British were 
gloomily working to save what 
could be saved from the wreck 
of their hopes. At 4 AM. 
Pym ordered the Iphigenia to 
warp out of gunshot, At day- 
break the Bellone suddenly re- 
commenced / her fire into the 
hapless. Néréide. The latter 
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hailed that she had struck; 
and, on the fire continuing, 
hoisted French colours. Even 
that failed to stop this dis- 
graceful and unprovoked at- 
tack. It was then discovered 
that the Jack on the Néréide’s 
mizzen top-gallant mast was 
still flying, and there being not 
a shred of standing or running 
rigging left attached to the 
mast, it was impossible either 
to lower it or to go aloft and 
fetch it down. The mizzen 
was therefore cut away bodily, 
whereupon the Bellone ceased 
her fire. If this pathetic and 
innocent piece of bunting had 
indeed deluded the French into 
thinking the Néréde still an 
active and dangerous opponent, 
their nerves must have been 
greatly shattered; and any 
other supposition accuses them 
of a wanton piece of cruelty. 
That they were still in much 
uncertainty and confusion may 
be guessed from the fact that 
they could spare no time to 
send on board their prize until 
three o’clock in the afternoon. 
In the meanwhile the Magi- 
cienne had again begun to can- 
nonade the works on shore, at 
the repair of which parties of 
soldiers were labouring. The 
Iphigenia, fully employed in 
warping out, took no part in 
this brief recrudescence of the 
battle, which soon died out 
again. But by seven o'clock 
Lambert had at last got his 
ship well clear of the shoal 
that had baffled him all the 
previous evening. He now 
sent to Captain Pym to request 
the loan of part of the crews 
of the Sirius and Magicienne, 
and permission to run down 
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with this reinforcement and 
board the French ships. Had 
this request been granted, it is 

ible that even at this hour 
the battle might have been re- 
trieved; the French, at any 
rate, on seeing the Iphigenia 
arrived in a position from 
which she could come down to 
close quarters, manifested much 
confusion and alarm. So com- 
pletely were they obsessed with 
the fear of this possible attack, 
that when, just before three 
o'clock, a lieutenant from the 
Bellone came on board the 
Néréide, it was only that he 
might spike her guns, take 
the keys of the magazine, and 
remove the French prisoners ; 
the frigate being then left for 
another ten hours with her 
load of dead and dying. This 
extraordinary neglect savours 
of panic, and goes far to con- 
firm Lambert’s belief that the 
time was ripe for a determined 
counter-stroke. But Pym was 
of another opinion. He still 
laboured under the delusion 
that his ship could be re- 
floated, and consequently con- 
sidered that any premature 
action would be unnecessarily 
rash. As the Iphigenia might 
assist him off the mud, she was 
ordered to resume warping. 
The French, however, now re- 
opened their fire upon her; 
and after she had been hulled 
several times, Lambert sent 
once more to the Commodore 
to say that he would be forced 
to recommence the action in 
his own defence. But even 
this failed to move Pym. An 
imperative command to con- 
tinue warping was returned. 
Before noon, therefore, the 
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Iphigenia had got herself close 
up to the Sirius; and the 
French confined their atten- 
tions to the Magicienne. 

But by this time the flood- 
tide, while it had failed to 
move the Sirius, had shown 
conclusively that the Ma- 
gicienne was beyond removal 
or repair, She had 9 feet of 
water in her hold; she was 
continually being pierced in 
fresh places below the water- 
line; and soon after five it 
was decided that she must 
be abandoned and destroyed. 
Her crew were taken on board 
the Iphigenia; and at 7.30 she 
was fired in several places. 

Another night was now ap- 
proaching, and none of the 
grounded ships were yet afloat. 
During the earlier hours of 
darkness the whole harbour 
was illuminated by the vast 
pillar of fire that rose from the 
Magicienne. By the aid of this 
tremendous lamp both combat- 
ants continued their labours— 
the Sirius in vain borrowing 
cables and anchors from the 
Iphigenia ; the French as fruit- 
lessly jettisoning guns and 
stores. At 11 o'clock the 
Magicienne, her colours still 
flying, blew up with a shock- 
ing detonation. A great gush 
of flame leapt skyward and 
vanished; an intense silence 
and gloom shut down upon 
the harbour; and presently, 
from all quarters of the night, 
there rained down multitudes 
of glowing and cindered frag- 
ments. 

With the destruction of this 
ship active hostilities had come 
to an end; and although it 
will be necessary to detail 


briefly to their disastrous con- 
clusion the further fortunes of 
the two remaining British 
frigates, it will be convenient 
to deal here with the losses in 
men sustained during the ac- 
tion. The French total was 
officially put at 37 killed and 
112 wounded, nearly all being 
debited to the Bellone; but al- 
though these figures in them- 
selves are highly creditable to 
the Néréide, there is good rea- 
son to believe them a gross 
underestimate. The total 
should be nearer 300 than 
150. Upon the British side, 
the Sirius with a complement 
of about 250 did not have a 
man touched, nor, apparently, 
so much as a@ rope injured. 
The Magicienne, after being 
helplessly aground under the 
enemy’s guns for twenty-four 
hours, had 8 men killed and 
20 wounded out of a crew of 
251. On board the Iphigenia, 
which went into action with 
255 men, and which was 
anxious to know why the 
Néréide had ceased firing, 5 
men were killed and 13 
wounded. The Néréide’s crew 
of 250 was reduced by about 
20 men absent in prizes; but 
she had on board 60 soldiers, 
and so mustered a total of 281 
souls, Of these she lost 4 
officers and 88 men killed, and 
5 officers and more than 130 
men badly wounded or in- 
capacitated ; leaving her at 
the close with some 50 men 
to work and fight the ship. 
Comment upon these figures 
is superfluous. It will be suf- 
ficient to remark that such a 
proportion of loss is almost 
certainly unparalleled. 
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The dawn of the 25th found 
the situation unchanged. But 
when the morning flood once 
more failed to move the Sirius, 
Pym at length realised that 
his ship was irretrievably lost. 
It only remained to destroy 
her, as the Magicienne had 
been destroyed; and her crew 
would have to be taken on 
board the already overcrowded 
Iphigenia. The day was con- 
sumed in preparations for this 
unpleasant business, while 
Lambert continued to warp 
his frigate up the channel 
towards the Isle de la Passe. 

In the afternoon the gar- 
rison on that islet saw a ship 
in the offing. This vessel, 
which was the French brig 
of war Entreprenante, ran up 
close to the harbour mouth, 
and lying to, observed the 
operations on board the Sirius 
and Iphigenia. Towards dusk, 
Lieutenant Watling, in the 
former's pinnace, was sent off 
with despatches to the Com- 
modore at Bourbon; and on 
getting outside the harbour 
was immediately chased by 
the Entreprenante. By pull- 
ing among the breakers, 
however, at the risk of their 
necks, the boat’s crew con- 
trived to get away into the 
darkness; and the brig re- 
sumed her station off the har- 
bour. All was now ready for 
the destruction of the Sirius. 
As night fell her crew left her 
and she was set on fire. Up 
to this time, none of the French 
ships in the anchorage had got 
afloat. 

Pym, on going on board the 
Iphigenia, gave up the com- 
mand to Captain Lambert. 
All night the maddening pro- 
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cess of warping against a stiff 
breeze was continued. At 
11 o’clock, with another ter- 
rific explosion, the Sirius went 
up into the air, to the great 
alarm of the French, who were 
afraid of the wind blowing 
burning fragments down on 
to them. The morning of the 
26th found the Iphigenia still 
some way from the Isle de 
la Passe: the Entreprenante 
still keeping watch outside; 
and the SBellone at length 
actually afloat. 

Captain Lambert’s situation 
was most unenviable. After a 
day of battle which ended in 
disaster, and in which, for 
various reasons, he was unable 
to take a prominent part, fol- 
lowed by a second day of vain 
endeavour and increasing de- 
pression, he now found himself 
in command of the discouraged 
remains of the expedition. 
More than 800 officers and 
men were crowded into his 
frigate: he was short of water, 
food, and ammunition; and 
with the wind in his teeth 
he was forced to submit with 
what patience he might to the 
snail-like process of warping 
up the channel. Meanwhile, 
behind him, ship after ship of 
the French squadron was get- 
ting afloat, refitting, and tak- 
ing in guns and stores; and 
out at sea, a harbinger of 
worse to follow, the Lntre- 
prenante lay silently at anchor 
and watched events. 

Lambert must have sus- 
pected that the brig was but 
the advance-guard of a second 
French squadron. In _ fact, 
only adverse winds had pre- 
vented the latter arriving off 
Grand Port several days 
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earlier. When the Iphigenia 
and Magicienne forsook the 
blockade of Port Louis to 
reinforce Captain Pym, they 
seem to have been the only 
ships employed on that service ; 
and their departure set free the 


French vessels hitherto locked 


up in the harbour. At mid- 
night of the same day, the 
2ist, Commodore Hameln led 
out the 40-gun frigates Vénus, 
Astrée, and Manche in hot 
pursuit, Being only a few 
hours behind Lambert, he 
should have arrived at Grand 
Port in the middle of the battle 
of the 23rd, in which event the 
British squadron would have 
been caught between two fires. 
But the wind which blew 
Lambert rapidly round the 
southern point of the Isle of 
France, suddenly veered after 
dark, and came in strong gusts 
from the opposite quarter ; and 
the French, after vainly en- 
deavouring to make head 
against it, were forced to put 
about and take the longer 
northern passage. Further 
variations of wind continued 
to retard their progress; and 
they actually took five days to 
circumnavigate the island. 

Yet towards the unfortun- 
ate Iphigenia the elements had 
proved even more unkind. She 
had taken no less than three 
days to warp herself up the 
five or six miles of harbour at 
Grand Port; and the morning 
of the 27th found her still at 
work against a stiff tide and 
breeze, near Willoughby’s ori- 
ginal position behind the Isle 
de la Passe. Down in the 
harbour all the French had 
left the ground and were 
nearly ready for action. At 


eight o’clock the Entreprenante 
in the offing was seen to be 
signalling; and shortly after 
three sail were sighted coming 
up rapidly from the N.E, These 
were the long-delayed Vénus, 
Astrée, and Manche. 

Nothing could now have 
saved Lambert, but he made 
such dispositions as he could 
with a view to possible fight- 
ing. About 500 men were sent 
on to the Isle de la Passe; and 
with nearly 400 left on board, 
the Iphigenia cleared for action. 
But half an hour’s fighting 
would have exhausted her 
supply of round-shot for the 
main battery ; she had scarcely 
any provisions left, and she 
had no water at all. Under 
these circumstances, upon the 
French frigates arriving out- 
side and anchoring with the 
Entreprenante, Lambert opened 
negotiations with Commodore 
Hameln. These could only 
have one end: and from stipu- 
lations that he and his frigate 
should be allowed to sail away 
in exchange for the surrender 
of the Isle de la Passe, the 
former was beaten down to a 
complete capitulation condi- 
tional on the release of his men 
within a month. It may be 
added that this condition was 
not complied with. 

And so the prolonged agony 
had come to an end. All was 
over: and three more British 
captains and more than 800 
seamen and soldiers went to 
join Willoughby and his rem- 
nant in the prisons of Port 
Louis. Two British frigates 
had been destroyed by their 
own crews; two others had 
been captured by the enemy. 
In the Iphigenia the French 
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secured an excellent new ship, 
as sound and ready for im- 
mediate employment as when 
she had sailed into the harbour ; 
and within a month, under her 
new flag, she assisted the 
Astrée to capture the British 
frigate Africaine in sad and 
disgraceful circumstances. But 
the Néréide, although she once 
more hoisted for a few weeks 
the colours under which she 
had been launched, had been 
shattered beyond repair; and 
upon the occupation of the Isle 
of France by the British it was 
decided that she was not fit to 
endure the voyage home. She 
was accordingly broken up and 
sold on the spot; but her im- 
perishable name was trans- 
ferred to the captured French 
frigate Vénus. 

A few remarks may wind 
up this little detail of note- 
worthy but forgotten events. 
The rock upon which the British 
split from first to last was un- 
doubtedly precipitation. There 
was, in the first place, no reason 
whatsoever why the ships in 
Grand Port should have been 
attacked. The Néréide and 
Sirius, in conjunction with the 
battery on the islet, could easily 
have held them in the harbour 
for an indefinite time, provided 
a similarly stringent blockade 
was maintained off Port Louis ; 
and Captain Pym must have 
known that within a few 
months at the longest the pre- 
parations for the invasion of the 
Isle of France would be com- 
pleted, when the whole French 
squadron must of necessity fall 
into our hands. However, he 


would not wait; and not only 
was an unnecessary and danger- 
ous enterprise embarked upon, 
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but further reckless precipita- 
tion was displayed in the 
method of attack. Whoever 
was responsible for the with- 
drawal of Lambert’s two ships 
from the blockade of Port 
Louis was guilty of a grave 
error: for he simply provided 
an opportunity for Commodore 
Hameln to escape and pursue 
him ; when, by the delay of a 
day or two, other ships to take 
over the blockade could have 
been obtained from Commodore 
Rowley at Bourbon. The fact 
that Pym intended to attack 
without him, and was only pre- 
vented by the first grounding 
of his ship, in no way affects 
the argument. Once, however, 
the four frigates were together 
at Grand Port, a prompt on- 
slaught was forced upon them: 
because they knew that Hameln 
must by that time be after 
them, and they could not ex- 
pect him to take five days to 
sail round a small island. Of 
the operations within the 
harbour nothing remains to be 
said. The precipitate attack 
down an unknown and peculi- 
arly difficult entrance resulted, 
as might have been expected, 
in disaster ; but one is inclined, 
reluctantly, to think that this 
disaster might have been miti- 
gated, or even retrieved, had 
all the opportunities offered 
been promptly accepted. But 
while there is much to deplore, 
one feature raises this defeat 
above a hundred victories: and 
the last fight of the Néréide, 
although utterly neglected and 
cast away upon the scrap- 
heap of history, is werthy of a 
place beside that of Grenville’s 
Revenge. 
Doueias G. BROWNE. 
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HOCKEN AND HUNKEN. 


A TALE OF TROY. 


BY “Q.” 


CHAPTER VIII.—’BIAS APPROVES. 


As they departed and went 
their way down the coombe, a 
constrained silence fell between 
the two friends. Nor did either 
break it until they came again 
in sight of the railway station. 

“T don’t altogether like the 
air in this valley,” announced 
Bias. 

“Tt is a trifle close, now you 
mention it,” Cai agreed. 

“Nor I don’t altogether 
cotton to the valley, neither. 
Pretty enough, you may say; 
but it gives you a feelin’—like 
as if you didn’t know what 
was goin’ to happen next.” 

‘Places do have that effeot 
with some,” Cai assented again, 
but more dejectedly. Horrid 
apprehension—if ’Bias should 
extend his dislike to Troy 
itself ! 

“T’m feeling better already,” 
"Bias continued, answering and 
allaying this unspokenfear. ‘Is 
that the gasworks yonder?” 

“Yes. The real scenery’s at 
the other end o’ the town.” 

“The smell’s healthy, they 
tell me.” ’Bias halted in the 
roadway, and casting back his 
head took a long stare up at 
the gasometer. “You mustn’ 
hurry me,” he said, “I’ve got 
to enjoy everything.” 

“No hurry at all,” said Cai, 


from whose heart the words 
lifted a burden at least as 
heavy as the musical-box under 
his arm. “Hullo! here’s Bill 
Tregaskis with his missus! .. . 
Evenin’, William—good evenin’, 
ma’am!” Captain Cai pulled 
off his hat. “I hope you find 
your husband none the worse 
for the voyage ?—though, to be 
sure, ’tisn’ fair on him nor on 
any seamen, the way some folks 
reproaches us when we get back 
home,” 

Mrs Tregaskis dropped a 
curtsey. ‘‘But be sure, sir— 
what reproaches?” 

“Your looks, ma’am—your 
looks, if I may say so!... 
William married you soon as 
he could, I'll wager; but, to be 
fair, that should ha’ been ten 
years afore you married him.” 

“La, sir!” answered Mrs 
Tregaskis blushing. “I wonder 
you never married, yourself— 
you talk such nonsense! But 
you’re in spirits to-day, as any 
one can see.” She glanced at 
the broad back of Captain 
Tobias, who stood a few paces 
away, with legs planted wide 
and gaze still wrapped in con- 
templation of the gasometer. 
‘Makin’ so bold, sir, is that 
your friend we've heard tell so 
much about?” 
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“It is, ma’am,” Captain Cai 
turned about to call up ’Bias to 
be introduced, when Mr Tregas- 
kis gently checked him, laying 
a hand on the musical-box. 

**T didn’ think it worth men- 
tionin’ at the time, sir; but 
these instruments aren’t in- 
tended for carryin’ about.” 

“ No, no,” Captain Cai agreed 
hastily. ‘Hero, Bias! Look 
around an’ see who's the first 
to welcome ye! Tregaskis, of 
all men! And this here’s his 
missus.” 

‘“‘ How d’e do, Mr Tregaskis,” 
said Captain Tobias, shaking 
hands. He knew the mate of 
the Hannah Hoo, and respected 
him for a capable seaman. “I 
hope I see you well, ma’am?” 

“Nicely, sir, thank you!” 
Mrs Tregaskis curtseyed and 
beamed. 

But Captain Tobias, though 
with her, too, he shook hands 
politely enough, was plainly 
preoccupied. “’Tis a wonderful 
invention,” said he. “ You just 
let the gas run in, an’ then it 
is ready for use at any time. 
I hadn’t a notion you was so 
up-to-date here.” 

Mr Tregaskis looked puzzled. 
“It don’t work by gas. You 
‘wind it up with a cog ar- 
rangement, which acts on a 
spring coil, I’m told—just like 
the inside of a watch. But 
we can see by liftin’ up the 
lid.” 

“Eh?” Captain Tobias 
glanced back over his shoulder. 

“But as I was tellin’ the 
boss, ’twas never intended for 
a country walk. You sets it 
down at home and calls for 
a tune—as it might be drinks,” 
continued Mr Tregaskis lucidly. 
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Captain Cai touched his 
friend’s elbow. ‘You're talk- 
in’ o’ different things, you 
two,” he explained in a nervous 
haste, anxious to get off delicate 
ground, ‘“Tregaskis was al- 
ludin’ to— er — this here; 
which” he concluded, “no- 
body could have been more 
taken aback than I was this 


mornin’ . . . when it hap- 
pened.” 

“You don’t say that’s the 
musical - box!” cried Mrs 


Tregaskis. ‘‘Now, don’t you 
agree, sir’”—she appealed to 
Captain Tobias—“ with what 
I said to William at dinner- 
time, when he told me about 
the presentation, and the 
speeches? [Here Captain Cai 
shot a look at his mate, who 
flushed but kept his eyes 
averted, pretending careless- 
ness.] I said that for a lot of 
ignorant seamen ’twas quite a 
happy thought, an’ nobody 
could say as Captain Hocken 
didn’ deserve it ; but, the thing 
bein’ bought in such a hurry— 
an’ knowin’ William as I do— 
ten to one he’d been taken in 
an’ the thing wouldn’t work 
when it came to be tried.” 

“IT told you,” put in her 
spouse, ‘as the salesman had 
shown us how to work it, an’ 
it played the most life-like 
tunes, ‘Home Sweet Home’ 
inclooded.” 

“The salesman!” said Mrs 
Tregaskis scornfully. ‘Along 
way you'll go in the world if 
you trust a salesman! Why, 
there was a young man once 
in Harris’s Drapery showed 
me a bonnet—with humming- 
birds—perfectly outrageous ; I 
wouldn’ ha’ been seen in it; 
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and inside o’ five minutes he 
had me there with the tears in 
my eyes to think I couldn’ 
afford it.” 

“It works all right indeed, 
ma’am,” Captain Cai assured 
her. 

“Ah, maybe you’re cleverer 
with machinery than William ? 
I don’t know how you find him 
at sea, but J can’t trust him to 
wind the clock,” 

“T didn’ set it goin’ myself, 
ma’am ; not personally.” 

“Well,” sighed Mrs Tre- 
gaskis, “I wish William had 
consulted me, anyway, before 
buying the thing in such a 
hurry. It’s shop-soiled, he has 
to admit; which I only hope 
you'll overlook.” 

“T’ve told you, my dear,” 
put in Mr Tregaskis patiently, 
“that the mark was done by 
a Challenge Cup. The fellow 
was quite honest about it.” 

“A more thoughtful man,” 
the lady insisted, “ would have 
consulted his wife—would have 
brought the thing home, maybe, 
for a trial, to have her opinion 
on it. The others wouldn’t 
have raised any objection, I’m 
sure. And,” she concluded 
with another sigh, “he knows 
that I fairly dote on music! ” 

“Tf that’s so, ma’am,” began 
Captain Cai, and hesitated, 
overtaken by sudden caution, 
“T might let you have the loan 
of it, some time.” 


“You got out o’ that very 
well,” said Tobias, as they 
moved on. “I like this place 
” He paused, to scan a bill 
hoarding. “TI likes it the more 
the further I gets. But the 
women hereabouts seem more 





than usual forward. Which 
an unprejoodiced man might 
call it a drawback.” 

“T’m sorry, Bias, she would 
keep talkin’ about the darned 
box. . . . I couldn’ prevent the 
lads, d’ye see—not knowin’ 
they’d any such thing in their 
minds.” 

“She as good as invited her- 
self to call an’ listen to it,” 
Tobias pursued stolidly. “You 
headed her off very well. ’Tis 
possible, o’ course, we may get 
tired 0’ the tunes in time; an’ 
then she may be welcome to it 
for a spell. We'llsee. Plenty 
o’ time for that when we've 
done listenin’ to it together.” 

Captain Cai halted and gazed 
at his friend with an emotion 
too deep for words. But Tobias 
did not see: he was staring up 
at a wire which crossed the 
street overhead. 

“Telephone! What next? 
. . » You never told me, neither 
—or not to my recollection—as 
you went in for speech-makin’.” 

“But I don’t. I—er—the 
fact is, I had thoughts of 
takin’ a lesson or two. Private 
lessons, you understand.” 

“You don’t need to, so far 
as I can see. What was it I 
heard you tellin’ that widow- 
woman ?—‘ You was made the 
recipient — of sentiments — 
which emanated ’— that’s the 
way to talk to ’em in public 
life. I can reckernise the lingo, 
though I couldn’ manage it for 
worlds, an’ don’t know as I 
want to try.” 

“Troy is my native town, 
you see,” explained Cai, drink- 
ing encouragement. 

‘‘ An’ a rattlin’ fine one, too!” 
Tobias halted in front of a wall 
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letter-box. “Look at that, 
now! ‘ Hours of Collection’ so- 
an’-so. It do make a differ- 
ence—faney a thing o’ that 
sort at seal... D’ye know, 
although you never expressed 
yourself that way, I’d always 
a thought at the back o’ my 
head that you’d end by takin’ 
up with public life in one form 
or another.” 

“Tt has been hinted to me,” 
confessed Cai, colouring. “As 
one might say, it has been— 
er—” 

“Emanated,” his friend sug- 
gested. 

“Tt has been emanated, then 
—that there was a thing or two 
wanted puttin’ to rights.” 

“We'll make notes as we go 
along.” 

“But I don’t want you to 
start by lookin’ out our little 
weaknesses!” cried Cai, sud- 
denly fearful for his beloved 
town. 

Nevertheless he was in the 
seventh heaven, divining that 
his friend (so chary of speech 
as a rule) had been trying to 
make amends, to sweep away 
the little cloud that for a mo- 
ment—no more—had crossed 
their perfect understanding. 
’Bias was here, determined 
to like Troy: and ’Bias was 
succeeding. What else mat- 
tered ? 

“Tidy little trade here,” 
commented ‘Bias, as they 
reached the Passage Slip and 
conned the business reach of 
the river, the vessels alongside 
the jetties, the cranes at work, 
the shipping moored off at the 
buoys—vessels of all nations, 
but mostly Danes and Russians, 
awaiting their turn. 
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“Thirty thousand tons a- 
month, my boy! See that 
two-funnelled craft ’longside 
the second jetty? Six thou- 
sand — not a fraction under. 
We’re things o’ the past, you 
an’ me, an’ twas high time we 
hauled out o’ the competition.” 

“China clay?” 

* All of it.” 

“T don’t know much about 
china clay,” said ’Bias reflect- 
ively. “But I never met 
thirty thousand tons of any- 
thing where it wasn’ time for 
somebody to protect the public.” 

“There’s a Harbour Com- 
mission here, 0’ course—bye- 
laws an’ all that sort o’ thing.” 

“ Ay; there’s one openin’ for 
ye. We'll find others.” 

They resumed their way. 
The street—Troy has but one 
street, but makes up for this 
by calling various lengths of 
it by various names—was in 
places so narrow that to avoid 
passing vehicles they were 
forced to take refuge in handy 
doorways. In three out of four 
the door stood open, and Cap- 
tain Cai, popping his head in 
at kitchen or small parlour, 
would beg pardon for intrud- 
ing, pass the time of day with 
the mistress of the house, in- 
quire for her husband’s health 
— Do I remember him, I won- 
der?”—and how many chil- 
dren there were, and what 
might be their ages? He 
always wound up by intro- 
ducing his friend. Nobody re- 
sented these salutations, these 
questions, Indeed how was it 
possible to be morose with 
Captain Cai ?—he bubbled such 
transparent gaiety, kindliness, 
innocence. 
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“Tis our way in Troy, you 
seo,” he told ’Bias as they 
dived into a cobbler’s shop to 
escape the omnibus. “You 
have to be neighbourly if you 
don’t want to berunover.... 
In London, now, you’d waste a 
lot o’ time explainin’ that you 
didn’ want your boots mended.” 

“It’s like what I’ve heard 
about canvassin’ for Parly- 
ment,” said "Bias. “And 
that’s another suggestion for 

a” ; 
Of the most important shops 
in the length of thoroughfare 
known as Fore Street and in 
Church Square (which is the 
same street with a corkscrew 
twist in it) Bias showed much 
appreciation. He was especi- 


ally allured by the rainbow- | 


tinted goods in Mr Shake 
Benny’s window, and by the 
cards recommending them for 
sale. Jf you Admire Lord 
Rosebery, Now is Your Time— 
He studied this for some mo- 
ments, 

“Time for what?” he asked, 
rubbing his ear softly. 

“ Drinks,” suggested Cai, and 
laughed in pure pleasure of 
heart. “Come along, man— 
or you'll be makin’ me Prime 
Minister before we get to the 
Ship. . . . Yes, yon’s the 
church—Established. You can 
tell by the four spikes an’ the 
weathercock; likewise by the 
tombstones. But they bury 
folks up the hill nowadays.” 
He paused — “That reminds 
me”—he paused again. 


“What of ?” 
“Oh—er—nothing; nothing 
particular. . . . Well, if you 


must know, I was thinkin’ 
about that old hat o’ mine.” 


“You don’t tell me you've 
buried it?” 

“No.” 

“Tt 2s time for drinks,” said 
’Bias with decision. 

They called at the Ship Inn, 
where they ascertained that 
Captain Hunken’s chest and 
parrot-cage had been duly de- 
livered. 

“Very decent beer,” pro- 
nounced ’Bias as they shared 
&@ quart. 

“When a man has a job 
to tackle——” began Cai, and 
glanced at hisfriend. ‘You're 
sure we hadn’ better wait till 
you've had a meal?—till to- 
morrow mornin’ if you like.” 

"Bias drained his tankard 
and arose—a giant visibly re- 
freshed. “I’m a-goin’ to see 
the house, instanter.” 

“Things,” said Cai, “strike 
different parties from different 
points o’ view. That's notori- 
ous. One man’s born an’ bred 
in a place, and another isn’t. 
. . » Now if the latter—as 
we'll call him for argyment’s 
sake——” 

But ’Bias, cutting short this 
parley, had gained the door 
and was marching forth. 


To be sure (and Captain Cai 
might with better command 
on his nerves have hailed the 
omen) Nature could hardly 
have dressed shore and har- 
bour of Troy in weather more 
auspicious. The smoke of 
chimneys arose straight on 
the “cessile air,” making a 
soft dun-coloured haze through 
which the light of the declin- 
ing day was filtered in streams 
of yellow—pale lemon - yellow, 
golden-yellow, orange, orange- 
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tawny. On the far shore of 
the harbour, windows blazed 
as if cottage after cottage held 
the core of a furnace intense 
and steady. The green hill- 
side above them lay bathed in 
this aureate flush, which per- 
meated too the whole of the 
southern sky, up to its faint 
blue zenith. 

“Pretty weather,’ grunted 
*Bias, “I see the glass is steady 
too; leastways if you can trust 
the one they keep in the Inn 
parlour.” 

Cai did not respond: the 
crucial moment was drawing 
too near. 

“Pretty li'l view, too... . 
A man with a box o’ paints, 
now, might be tempted to have 
a slap at it.” 

Well-meant but artless simu- 
lation! Captain Hunken had 
once in his life purchased a 
picture; it represented Vesu- 
vius by night, in eruption, and 
he had yielded to the impor- 
tunity of the Neapolitan artist 
—or, rather, had excused him- 
self for yielding—on the 
ground that after all you 
couldn’t mistake the dam 
thing for anything else. 

They came abreast of Har- 
bour Terrace, They were 
passing by the green front 
door of Number Two. Still 
Captain Cai made no sign. 

“There’s a house, fr in- 
stance—supposin’ a man could 
afford the rental——” ’Bias 
halted and regarded it. 
“ Hullo, ’tis unoccupied ! ” 
He turned about slowly. 
“You don’t —mean—to tell 
me—as that’s of it?” 

“‘That’s of it,” Cai admitted 
tremulously. After a long 


pause, “’Bias,” he stammered, 
“break it gently.” 

“I’m tryin’ to,” said "Bias, 
breathing and backing to the 
railings for a better view. He 
removed his hat and wiped the 
top of his head several times 
around. Then of a sudden— 

“‘ Hooray !” he exploded. 

‘“’Bias!”’ Cai stared, as 
well he might, for his friend’s 
face was totally impassive. 

“ Hoo——” began ‘Bias 
again. “Who the devil’s 
this?” he demanded, as the 
door opened and Tabb’s child 
appeared in the entry. 

“T been expectin’ you this 
hour an’ more,” announced 
Tabb’s child. “Stoppin’ for 
drinks on the road, I reckon?” 

‘We did take a drink, now 
you mention it,” stammered 
Captain Cai, caught aback: 
“though, as it happens that 
don’t account for our bein’ 
late. But what brings you 
here, missy ?” 

She laid a finger on her lip. 
“Sh! I’ve got em.” 

“Got what?” 

“Servants for ’ee. Tley’re 
inside.” She pointed back in 
to the passage mysteriously. 

“Who's this child?” de- 
manded Captain ’Bias. 

“She’s—er—a young friend 
o’ mine——” began Captain 
Cai. But Fancy interrupted 
him, dropping a slight curt- 
sey, and addressing his friend 
straight. 

“My name’s Fancy Tabb, 
sir. Which I hope you'll like 
Troy, and Cap’n Hocken ast 
me to make myself. useful an’ 
find you a pair of servants— 
woman an’ boy.” 

“Oh, but hold hard!” pro- 
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tested Captain Cai. ‘“ We 
haven’t started furnishin’ yet.” 

She nodded. “That's all 
right. No hurry with either 
of ’em—not for some weeks, or 
so long as it suits you. But 
you'll be safer to bespeak ’em: 
an’ Mrs Bowldler is the chance 
of a lifetime.” 

She led the way through to 
the unfurnished and somewhat 
dingy kitchen. It had a low 
window-seat, from the extreme 
ends of which, as the two 
skippers entered, two figures 
—a middle-aged woman and a 
gawky lad—arose and saluted 
them; the one with a highly 
genteel curtsey, the other with 
an awkward half-pull at his 
forelock, and much scraping 
with his feet. 

“This is Mrs Bowldler,” 
Faney nodded towards the 
middle-aged woman. 

“Your servant, sirs,” Mrs 
Bowldler curtseyed again and 
coughed. “With a W if you 
don’t object.” 

“She’s quite a good plain 
cook; and well connected, 
though reduced in circum- 
stances. Mr Rogers, sir, is 
often glad to employ her at a 
pinch.” 

“ At a what?” asked Captain 
Tobias, breathing hard. 

“ Which,” said Mrs Bowldler 
with a trembling cough, “the 
bare thought of taking service 
again with two strange gentle- 
men in my state of health is a 
nordeal, and as such I put it to 
you.” Here she smoothed the 
front of her gown and turned 
upon Tobias with unexpected 
spirit. “ You can say to me 
what you like, sir, and you can 
do to me what you like, but if 





you’d been laying awake all 
night with geese walking over 
your grave, I’d put myself in 
your place and say, ‘ Well, 
if he don’t spit blood ’tis a 
mercy !’” 

“Plain cookin’, did you 
say?” asked Captain Tobias, 
turning stonily upon the girl. 

“And knick-knacks. You 
mustn’t mind her talk, sir: she 
was brought up to better things 
and ‘tis only her tricks... . 
Now the boy here—his name’s 
Pam, which is short for Pal- 
merston: and I can’t con- 
scientiously say more for him, 
except that he’s willin’ and 
tells me he can carry coals.” 

She might not be able to say 
more for him, and yet her voice 
had a wistfulness it had lacked 
while she commended Mrs 
Bowldler. Certainly the lad’s 
looks did not take the casual 
glance. He was coltish and 
angular, with timid, hare-like 
eyes. He wore corduroy 
trousers (very short in the 
leg), a coat which had patently 
been made for a grown man, 
and in place of waistcoat a 
crimson guernsey which as 
patently was a piece of feminine 
apparel. The sleeves of his 
coat were folded back above 
his wrists, and in his hand he 
dangled, by a string of elastic, 
a girl’s sailor hat. 

“ Healthy?” asked Captain 
Tobias. 

As if at a military command, 
the boy put out his tongue. 

“La!” exclaimed Mrs Bowld- 
ler, “look at that for man- 
ners!” 

“Where does he come 
from ? ” 

The boy glanced at Fancy in 
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a helpless way. Fancy was 
prompt. “’Twould save time 
—wouldn’t it?—now that 
you’ve seen Mrs Bowldler, if 
she went round an’ had a look 
at the house?” 

“ Which I trust,” said Mrs 
Bowldler, “it would not be re- 
quired of me to sleep in a 
nattic. It’s not that I’m 
peculiar, but as I said to 
my sister Martha at break- 
fast only this morning, ‘ Attics 
I was never accustomed to, 
and if ‘tis to be attics at 
my age, with the roof on your 
head all the time and not a 
wink in consequence, Martha,’ 
I said, ‘ you wouldn’t ask it of 
me, no, not to oblige all the 
retired gentlemen in Christen- 
dom.’ ” 

“You'd better trot along 
upstairs, then, an’ make sure,” 
said Fancy. As soon as the 
woman was gone she jerked a 
nod towards the door. ‘“ Now 
we can talk. I didn’t want 
her to know, but Pam comes 
from the Work’ouse. His 
father was mate of a vessel an’ 
drowned at sea, and his mother 
couldn’t manage alone.” 

‘What vessel?” asked Cap- 
tain Cai. Both skippers were 
regarding the boy with interest. 

“The Tartar Girl—one of 
Mr Rogers’s—with coal from 
South Shields, but a Troy crew. 
It happened five years ago; an’ 
last night when you said you 
wanted a boy it came into my 
head that one of the Burts 
would be just about the age. 
[Pam’s other name is Burt, but 
I didn’t tell it just now, not 
wanting Mrs Bowldler to guess 
who he was.] So this morning 
I got Mr Rogers to let me 


telephone to Tregarrick Work- 
*ouse—an’ here he is.” 

“Do they dress ’em like that 
in there?” asked Captain Cai, 

“ Better fit they did!” said 
the girl angrily. “They sent 
him over in a clean corduroy 
suit with ‘ Work’ouse’ written 
all over it: and a nice job I 
had to rig him up so’s Mrs 
Bowldler shouldn’ guess.” 

At this moment a pierc- 
ing scream interrupted Fancy’s 
explanation. It came from one 
of the front rooms, and was 
followed by another shorter 
scream — the voice unmistak- 
ably Mrs Bowldler’s. 

Running to the lady’s rescue, 
they found her in the empty 
parlour — alone, clutching at 
the mantelshelf with both 
hands, and preparing te emit 
another ery for succour. 

“What in the world’s hap- 
pened?” demanded Fancy, the 
first to arrive. 

“There was a man!” Mrs 
Bowldler ran her eyes over 
her protectors and turned them, 
with a slow shudder, towards 
the window. “I seen him 
distinetly. It sent my blood 
all of a cream.” 

“A man? What was he 
doing?” they asked. 

“He was a-looking in boldly 
through the window .. . 
Mrs Bowldler covered her face 
with her hands. 

“Well?” Fancy prompted 
her impatiently, while Captain 
Cai stepped out to the front 
door in quest of the ap- 
parition. 

“He had on a great black 
hat. I thought ’twas Death 
itself come after me!” 


While Mrs Bowldler paused 
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to take breath and record her 
further emotions, Captain Cai, 
reaching the front door, threw 
it open, looked out into the 
roadway, and recoiled with a 
start. Close on his right a 
man in black stood peering, 
as Mrs Bowldler had de- 
scribed, but now into the 
drawing-room window ; shield- 
ing, for a better view, the 
brim of a tall hat which 
Captain Cai recognised with 
an exclamation— 

“Mr Philp!” 

Mr Philp withdrew his gaze, 
turned about and nodded with- 
out embarrassment. 

“Good evenin’,Cap’n. Friend 
arrived ?” 

“Funny way to behave, isn’t 
it?” asked Captain Cai with 
sternness, ‘ Pokin’ an’ pryin’ 
in at somebody else’s windows 
—what makes ye do it?” 

“T was curious to know 
what might be goin’ on in- 
side.” 

There was a finality about 
this which held Captain Cai 


gravelled for a moment. It 
hardly seemed to admit of a 
reply. At length he said— 

“Well, you’ve frightened a 
woman into hysterics by it, if 
that’s any consolation.” 

“There, now! Mrs Bo- 
senna?” 

“No, it was not Mrs Bosenna. 
. . . By the way, that reminds 
me. I’ve changed my mind 
over that hat,” 

“Hey?” 

“T find I’ve a use for it, 
after all.” 

But at this moment ’Bias 
appeared in the doorway be- 
hind him. 

“Seen anything?” demanded 
Bias. 

“Interduce me,” said Mr 
Philp with majestic calm. 

Captain Cai, caught in this 
act of secret traffic, blushed 
in his confusion, but obeyed. 

“Bias,” said he, “this is 
the gentleman that caused the 
mischief inside. His name’s 
Philp, and he’d like to make 
your acquaintance.” 


BOOK II. 


CHAPTER IX.—FIRST SUSPICIONS. 


It was August, and the 
weather for weeks had been 
superb. It was also the week 
of Troy’s annual regatta, and 
a whole fleet of yachts lay 
anchored in the littie harbour, 
getting ready their riding 
lights. Two or three belated 
ones —like large white moths 
in the grey offing—had yet to 
make the rendezvous, and were 
creeping towards it with all 
canvas piled: for the wind— 





light and variable all day— 
had now at sunset dropped 
almost to a flat calm. 

‘“‘ A few pounds to be picked 
up out yonder,’’ commented 
Captain Cai, “if the tugs had 
any enterprise.” 

Captain ’Bias reached out a 
hand for the telescope. “That 
yawl—the big fellow—’d do 
better to take in her jib-tops’le. 
The faster it’s pullin’ her 
through the water the more 
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it’s pullin’ her to leeward. She’d 
set two pints nigher with it 
down.” 

“The fella can’t make up his 
mind about it, either: keeps it 
shakin’ half the time.” 

The two friends sat in ’Bias’s 
summerhouse, the scent of their 
tobacco mingling, while they 
discoursed, with the fragrance 
of late roses, nicotianas, lemon 
verbenas, ‘“ Discoursed,” did I 
say? Well, let the word pass: 
for their talk was discursive 
enough. But when at intervals 
one or the other opened his 
mouth, his utterance, though 
it took the form of a comment 
upon men and affairs, was in 
truth but the breathing of a 
deep inward content. On the 
table between them Captain 
Cai’s musical-box tinkled the 
waltz from “ Faust.” 

They had become house- 
occupiers early in May, and at 
first with a few bare sticks of 
furniture a-piece. But by dint 
of steady attendance at the 
midsummer auctions they had 
since done wonders. Captain 
Cai had acquired, among other 
things, a refrigerator, a linen- 
press, and a set of ‘The Ency- 
clopedia Britannica’ (edition of 
1881); Captain ’Bias a poultry 
run (in sections) and a framed 
engraving of “The Waterloo 
Banquet,”—of which, strange 
to say, he found himself pos- 
sessor directly through his 
indifference to art; for, op- 
pressed by the heat of the 
saleroom, he had yielded to 
brief slumber (on his legs) 
while the pictures were being 
disposed of, and awaking at 
the sound of his own name 
was aware that he had secured 


this bargain by an untimely 
and unpremeditated nod. 

Such small accidents, how- 
ever, are a part of the fun 
of house-furnishing. On the 
whole our two friends had 
bought judiciously, and now 
looking around them, could 
say that their experiment had 
hitherto prospered; that, so 
far, the world was kind. 

Especially were they fortu- 
nate (thanks to Fancy Tabb) 
precisely where bachelor house- 
holders are apt to miss good 
fortune —in the matter of 
domestic service. The boy 
Palmerston, to be sure, suffered 
from a trick—acquired (Fancy 
assured them) under workhouse 
treatment and eradieable by 
time and gentle handling—of 
bursting into tears upon small 
provocation or none. But Mrs 
Bowldler was a treasure. Of 
this there could be no manner 
of doubt; and in nothing so 
patently as in relation with 
the boy Palmerston did the 
gold in Mrs Bowldler’s nature 
—the refined gold — reveal 
itself. 

It was suspected that she 
had once been a kitchen-maid 
in the West End of London: 
but a discreet veil hung over 
this past, and she never lifted 
it save by whatever of con- 
fession might be read into the 
words, “When we were in 
residence in Eaton Square,”— 
with which she preluded all 
reminiscences (and they were 
frequent) of the great metro- 
polis. Her true test as a good 
woman she passed when—al- 
though she must have known 
the truth, being a confirmed 
innocent gossip—she chose to 
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extend the same veil, or a 
corner of it, over the ante- 
cedents of Palmerston. She 
said— 

“The past is often enveloped. 
In the best families it is notori- 
ously so. We know what we 
are, an’ may speckilate on what 
we was; but what we're to 
be, who can possibly tell? It 
might give us the creeps.” 

She said again: “ Every man 
carries @ button in his knap- 
sack, by which he may rise 
sooner or later to higher things. 
It was said by a Frenchman, 
and a politer nation you would 
not find.” 

Again: “Blood will tell, 
always supposin’ you ’ave it, 
and will excuse the expres- 
sion.” 

Thus did Mrs Bowldler “ turn 
her necessity to glorious gain,” 
colouring and enlarging her 
sphere of service under the 
prismatic lens of romance, In 
her conversation either cottage 
became a “residence,” and its 
small garden “the grounds,” 
thus :— 

“ Palmerston, inform Captain 
Hunken that dinner is served. 
You will find him in the 
grounds.” 

Or, “Where's that boy?” 
Captain Cai might ask. 

“Palmerston, sir? He is at 
present in the adjacent, clean- 
ing the knives and forks.” 

She had indeed set this high 
standard of expression in the 
very act of taking service; 
when, being asked what wages 
she demanded, she answered, 
“If acceptable to you, sir, I 
would intimateeighteen guineas 
—and my viands.” 

** That’s two shilling short 0’ 


nineteen pound,” said Captain 
Hunken. 

“JT thank you, sir”—Mrs 
Bowldler made obeisance— 
“but I have an attachment 
to guineas.” 

She identified herself with 
her employers by speaking of 
them in the first person plural : 
“No, we do not dress for 
dinner. Our rule is to dine 
in the middle of the day, as 
more agreeable to health.” [A 
sigh.| “Sometimes I wish we 
could persuade ourselves that 
vegetables look better on the 
side-table,” 

Such was Mrs Bowldler: 
and her housekeeping, no less 
vigilant than romantic, pro- 
tected our two friends from a 
thousand small domestic cares. 


“Committee - meeting, _to- 
night?” asked "Bias. 

“ Hight o’clock: to settle up 
details—mark-boats, handicap, 
and the like, . . . It’s a wonder 
to me,” said Cai reflectively, 
‘how this regatta has run on, 
year after year. With Bussa 
for secretary, if you can under- 
stand such madness.” 

“They'll be runnin’ you for 
the next Parish Couneil, sure 
as fate.” 

Cai ignored this. ‘“There’s 
the fireworks, too. Nobody 
chosen yet to superintend ’em, 
an’ who’s to doit I don’t know, 
unless I take over that little 
job in addition.” 

“T thought the firm always 
sent a couple o’ hands to fix 
an’ let ’em off.” 

“So it does. They arrived 
a couple of hours ago—both 
drunk as Chloe.” 

“Plenty o’ time to sleep it 
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off between this an’ then,” 
opined ’Bias comfortably. 

“But they’re still on the 
drink, Likely as not we shall 
find ’em to-morrow in High- 
way lock-up, which is four 
miles from here... . It hap- 
pened once before,” said Cai 
with a face of gloom, “and 
Bussa did the whole display 
by himself.” 

“Good Lord! How did it 
go off?” 

‘“‘He can’t remember, except 
that it did go off. He was 
drunk, too—drunk o’ pur- 
pose: for, as he says very 
reas’nably, twas the only ‘way 
he could find the courage. 
The fellow isn’ without public 
spirit, if he’d only apply it the 
right way. Toy tells me that 
he, for his part, saw it from 
his bedroom window—the Town 
Quay wasn’t safe, wi’ the rocket- 
sticks fairly rainin’—an’ the 
show wasn’ a bad show, tf you 
looked at it horizontal; but the 
gentry on the yachts derived 
next to no enjoyment from it, 
bein’ occupied in gettin’ up 
their anchors.” 

Before ’Bias could comment 
on this, a footstep—light, yet 
audible between the tinkling 
notes of the musical - box— 


drew the gaze of the pair to. . . 


a small window on the right, 
outside of which lay the 
gravelled approach to their 
bower. 

“May I come in?” asked a 
voice —a woman’s—with a 
pretty hesitation in its note: 
and Mrs Bosenna stood in the 
doorway. 

‘Please keep your seats,” 
she entreated as both arose 
awkwardly. She added with 
a mirthful little laugh, “I 


heard the musical-box playing 
away, and so I took French 
leave. Now don’t tell me that 
I’m an intruder! It is only for 
a few minutes; and—strictly 
speaking, you know—the lease 
says I may enter at any reason- 
able time. Is this a reasonable 
time?” 

They assured her, but still 
awkwardly, that she was wel- 
come at any time. Captain 
Cai found her a chair. 

“So this,” she said, looking 
around, “is where you sit to- 
gether and talk disparagingly 
of our sex. At least, that’s 
what Dinah assures me, though 
I don’t see how she can pos- 
sibly know.” 

“Ma’am!” said Cai, “we 
were talkin’, this very moment, 
o’ fireworks: nothing more an’ 
nothing less.” 

“Well, and you  couldn’t 
have been talking of anything 
more to the point,” said Mrs 
Bosenna ; “for, as it happens, 
it’s fireworks that brought me 
here.” 

"Bias looked vaguely sky- 
ward, while “You don’t tell 
me, ma’am, those fellows are 
makin’ trouble down in the 
town ?” cried Cai. 

“Eh? I don’t understand. 
Oh, no,” she laughed 
when he explained his alarm, 
“T am afraid my errand is 
much more selfish. You see, 
I positively dote on fire- 
works.” 

She paused. 

“Well,” said ’Bias, “ that’s 
womanlike.” 

“Hallo!” said Cai. “How 
do you know what’s woman- 
like?” 

“T am afraid it is woman- 
like,” confessed Mrs Bosenna 
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hastily. “And from Rilla 
Farm you get no view at all on 
Regatta night. SoI was won- 
dering—if you won’t think it 
dreadfully forward of me——” 

“You're welcome to watch 
’em from here, ma’am, if that’s 
what you mean,” said ’Bias. 

“Or from my garden, ma’am, 
if you prefer it,” said Cai. 

“Why should she?” asked 
Bias. 

“Well, ’tis a yard or two 
nearer, for one thing.” 

“ Anything else? ” 

“Yes: the other summer- 
house fronts a bit more up the 
harbour ; t’wards the fireworks, 
that’s to say.” 

“You ought to know: you 
chose it. . . . But anyway I 
asked her first.” 

“Thank you — thank you 
both!” interposed Mrs Bosenna, 
leaving the question open. 
“ And may I bring Dinah too? 
She’s almost as silly about 
fireworks as I am, poor woman! 
and life on a farm can be dull.” 
She sighed, and added, “ Be- 
sides, *twould be more proper. 
We mustn’t set people talking 
—eh, Captain Hocken?” She 
appealed to him with a laugh. 

“Cai won’t be here,” an- 
nounced ’Bias heavily. 

“Who said so?” demanded 
Cai. 

“Said so yourself, not twenty 
minutes ago. ... ‘Said you 
didn’ know how the fireworks 
was ever goin’ off without you, 
or words to that effect. I 
didn’ make no comment at the 
time. All I say now is, if Mrs 
Bosenna comes here to see fire- 
works, she’ll expect ’em to go 
off: an’ I leave it at that.” 

“They'll go off, all right,” 
said Cai cheerfully, putting a 





curb on his temper. [But what 
ailed *Bias to-night?] “T’ll 
get a small Sub-committee 
appointed this very evening. 
But about takin’ a hand 
myself, I’ve changed my 
mind.” 

“Indeed, Captain Hocken, I 
hope you'll not desert the 
party,” said Mrs Bosenna 
prettily, and laughed again. 
“Do you know that, having 
made so bold I’ve a mind to 
make bolder yet, and pretend 
I am entertaining you to- 
morrow. It’s the only chance 
you give me, you two.” 

She said this with her eyes 
on ’Bias, who started as if 
stung and glanced first at her, 
then at Cai. But Cai observed 
nothing, being occupied at the 
moment in winding up the 
musical-box, which had run 
down. 

Mrs Bosenna smiled a demure 
smile. She had discovered 
what she had come to learn ; 
and having discovered it, she 
presently took her leave, with 
&® promise to be punctual on 
the morrow. 


When she was gone the pair 
sat for some time in silence. 
Tink, tink - tink-a- tink, tink, 
went the musical-box on the 
table. . . . At length Cai 
stood up. 

“Time to be gettin’ along 
to Committee,” he said, and 
stepped to the doorway; but 
there he turned and faced 
about. ‘’Bias——” 

“Bh?” 

“You don’t really think as 
I chose th’ other summer-house 
because it had a better view?” 

“Has it a better view?” 
asked ’Bias. 
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“For fireworks, it seems,” 
said Cai sadly. “But I reck- 
oned—though I hate to talk 
about it—as this one looked 
straighter out to sea an’ by 
consequence ’d please ye better. 
That’s why. . . . You're wel- 
come to change gardens 
to - morrow.” 

“Mrs Bosenna’s comin’ to- 
morrow,” grunted Bias, and 
then, after a second’s pause, 
swore under his breath, yet 
audibly. 

“What's the matter with 
ye, Bias?” 

“T don’t know. . .. Maybe 
tis that box o’ tunes gets on 
my temper. No, don’t take 
it away. I didn’ mean it like 
that, an’ the music used to be 
pretty enough, first-along.” 

“We'll give it a spell,” said 
Cai, stooping and switching off 
the tune. “I’m not musical 
myself ; I’d as lief hear thunder, 
most days. But the thing was 
well meant.” 

“ Ay, an’ no doubt we'll pick 
up a taste for it again—indoors 
of an evenin’ when the winter 
comes ’round.” 

“Tell ye what,” suggested 
Cai. “To-morrow, I'll take it 
off to John Peter and ask him 
to put a brass plate on the 
lid, with an inscription. He’s 
clever at such things, an’ 
terrible dilatory. ... An’ to- 
night Mrs Bowldler can have 
it in the kitchen. She dotes 
on it—‘I dreamt that I dwelt’ 
in particular.” 


“Which,” said Mrs Bowldler 
to Palmerston later on, as they 
sat drinking in that ditty one 
on either side of the kitchen 
table, “it can’t sing, but the 
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words is that I dreamt I dwelt 
in Marble Halls with Princes 
and Peers by my si-i-ide—just 
like that. Princes!” She 
leaned back in the cheap chair 
and closed her eyes. “It goes 
through me to this day. I 
used to sing it frequent in 
my ’teens, along with another 
popular favourite which was 
quite at the other end of the 
social scale, but artless—‘ My 
Mother said that I never 
should Play with the gypsies 
In the wood. If I did, She 
would say, Tum tiddle, tum 
tiddle, tum-ti-tay ’—my mem- 
ory is not what it was.” 
Mrs’ Bowldler wiped her 
eyes. 

“And did you?” asked 
Palmerston. “Tell me what 
happened.” 


Next morning, while the 
Church bells were ringing in 
Regatta Day, Captain Cai 
tucked the musical-box under 
his arm and called, on his way 
to the Committee Ship, upon 


Mr John Peter Nanjulian 
(commonly “John Peter” for 
short). 


John Peter, an elderly man, 
dwelt with a yet more elderly 
sister, in an old roomy house 
set eminently on the cliff-side 
above the roofs of the Lower 
Town, approachable only by a 
pathway broken by flights of 
steps, and known by the 
singular name of On _ the 
Wall. 

The house had been a family 
mansion, and still preserved 
traces of ancient dignity, albeit 
jostled by cottages which had 
climbed the slope and en- 
croached nearer and nearer 
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as the Nanjulians under stress 
of poverty had parted with 
parcel after parcel of their 
terraced garden. Of the last 
generation—five sons and three 
daughters, not one of whom 
had married—John Peter and 
his sister ‘“‘Miss Susan” were 
now the only survivors, and 
lived, each on a small annuity, 
under the old roof, meeting 
only at dinner on Sundays, 
and for the rest of the week 
dwelling apart in their sepa- 
rate halves of the roomy build- 
ing, up and down the wide 
staircase of which they had 
once raced as children at hide- 
and-seek with six playmates. 
John Peter was eccentric, as 
all these later Nanjulians had 
been: a lean, stooping man, 
with a touch of breeding in his 
face, a weak mouth, and a 
chin dotted with tufts of gray 
hair which looked as if they 
had been affixed with gum 
and absent-mindedly. He was 
reputed to be a great reader, 
and could quote the poetical 
works of Pope by the yard. He 
had some skill with the pencil 
and the water-colour brush. 
He understood and _ could 
teach the theory of naviga- 
tion; dabbled in chess pro- 
blems; and had once con- 
structed an astronomical 
timepiece. His not-too-clean 
hands were habitually stained 
with acids: for he practised 
etching, too, although his plates 
invariably went wrong. He 
had considerable skill in en- 
graving upon brass and copper, 
and was not above eking out 
his income by inscribing coffin- 
plates. But the undertaker 
was shy of employing him 





because he could never be 
hurried. 


John Peter received Captain 
Cai in his workshop—a room 
ample enough for a studio and 
lit by a large window that 
faced north, but darkened by 
cobwebs, dirty, and incredibly 
littered with odds and ends of 
futile apparatus. He put a 
watchmaker’s glass to his eye 


and peered long into the bowels 


of the musical-box. 

‘The works are clogged with 
dust,” he announced. “Fairly 
caked with oil and dirt. No 
wonder it won’t go.” 

“But it does go,” objected 
Captain Cai. 

“You don’t tell me! ... 
Well, you’d best let me take 
out the works, any way, and 
give them a bath of paraffin.” 

“Ts it so serious as all that? 
.. » What I came about now, 
was to ask you to make a brass 
plate for the lid—with an in- 
scription.” Captain Cai pulled 
out a scrap of paper. ‘Some- 
thing like this, ‘Presented to 
Caius Hocken, Master of the 
Hannah Hoo, on the Occasion 
of his Retirement. By his 
affectionate undersigned ’: then 
the names, with maybe a motto 
or a verse o’ poetry if space 

rmits.” 

‘What sort of poetry?” 

“Eh? .. . Tell ye the 
truth, I didn’ know till this 
moment that there were differ- 
ent sorts. Well, we'll have the 
best.” 

“Why not go to Benny, and 
get him to fix you up some- 
thing appropriate ?” suggested 
John Peter. “Old Benny, I 
mean, that writes the letters for 
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seamen. He’s a dab at verses. 
People go to him regular for 
the In-Memoriams they put in 
the newspaper.” 

“That's an idea, too,” said 
Captain Cai. ‘I'll consult him 
to-morrow. But that won't 
hinder your getting ahead wi’ 
the plate?” he added; for 
John Peter’s ways were 
notorious. 

“How would you like it?” 
John Peter looked purblindly 
about him, rubbing his spec- 
tacles with a threadbare coat- 
tail. 

** Well, I don’t mind,” said Cai 
with promptitude. “Though 
tis rather early in the morn- 
ing.” 

“Old English ?” 

“Perhaps I don’t know it by 
that name.” 

“Or there’s Plain.” 

“ Not for me, thank ye.” 

“__ Or again, there’s Italic ; 
to my mind the best of all. It 
lends itself to little twiddles 
and flourishes, according to 
your taste.” Old John Peter 
led him to the wall and pointed 
with a dirty finger; and Cai 
gasped, finding his attention 
directed to a line of engraved 
coffin-plates. 

“That's Italic,” said John 
Peter, selecting an inscription 
and tracing over the flourishes 
with his thumb-nail. “‘‘ William 
Penwarne, b. 1837 ——’ that’s 
the year the Queen came to the 
throne. It’s easier to read, you 
see, than old English, and far 
easier than what we call Gothic, 
or KEeclesiastical—which is 
another variety — though, of 
course, not so easy as Plain. 
Here you have Plain———” He 
indicated an inscription — 
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“Samuel Bosenna, of Rilla, b. 
1830, d. 1895,” 

“Would that be th’ old 
fellow up the valley, as was ?— 
Mrs Bosenna’s husband?” asked 
Cai, somewhat awed. 

“ That’s the man.” 

“But what’s it doing here?” 

“Tis my unfortunate pro- 
pensity,” confessed John Peter 
with simple frankness. “You 
see, by the nature of things these 
plates must be engraved in a 
hurry—I quite see it from the 
undertaker’s point of view. 
But, on the other hand, if 
you're an artist, it isn’t always 
you feel in the mood; you 
wait for what they call in- 
spiration, and then the under- 
taker gets annoyed and throws 
the thing back on your hands.” 
With a pathetic, patient smile 
John Peter rubbed his spec- 
tacles again, and again ad- 
justed them. ‘Perhaps you'd 
like Plain, after all?” he sug- 
gested. “It usually doesn’t 
take me so long.” 

‘*No,” decided Cai somewhat 
hurriedly ; “it might remind— 
I mean, there isn’t the same 
kind of hurry with a musical- 
box.” 

‘It would be much the better 
for a bath of paraffin,” muttered 
John Peter, prying into the 
works. But Cai continued to 
stare at the plate on the 
wall, and was staring at it 
when a voice at the door called 
‘Good mornin’!” and Mr 
Philp entered. 

“Ho!” said Mr Philp, “I 
didn’ know as you two were 
acquainted. And what might 
you be doin’ here, cap’n?” 

“A triflin’ matter of busi- 
ness, that’s all,” answered Cai, 
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who chafed under Mr Philp’s 
inquisitiveness; but chafed, 
like everybody else, in vain. 

“Orderin’ your breastplate ? 
. . . It’s well to be in good 
time when you're dealin’ with 
John Peter,” said Mr Philp 
with dreadful jocularity. “As 
I came along the head o’ the 
town,” he explained, “I heard 
that Snell’s wife had passed 
away in the night. A happy 
release. I dropped in to see if 
they'd given you the job.” 

John Peter shook his head. 

“ And I don’t suppose you'll 
get it, neither,” said Mr Philp ; 
“but I wanted to make sure. 
Push,—that’s what you want. 
That’s the only thing nowa- 
days. Push. ... You're look- 
in’ at John Peter's misfits, I 
see,” he went on, turning to 
Cai. “Now, theres a man 
whose place, as you might say, 
won’t go unfilled much longer 
—hey?” Mr Philp pointed his 
walking-stick at the name of 
the late owner of Rilla, and 
achieved a sort of watery wink. 

“T daresay you mean some- 
thing by that, Mr Philp,” said 
Cai, staring at him, half angry 
and completely puzzled. “But 
be dashed if I know what you 
do mean.” 

“There now! And I reck’ned 
as you an’ Cap’n Hunken had 
ne'er a secret you didn’t 
share!” 

“Bias?” asked Cai slowly. 
“Who was talkin’ of Bias?” 

“It takes ’em that way some- 
times,” said Mr Philp, wiping a 
rheumy eye. ‘“ An’ the longer 
they puts it off the more you 
can’t never tell which way it will 
take ‘em. O’ course, if Cap’n 
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Hunken didn’t tell you he’d 
been visitin’ Rilla lately, he 
must have had his reasons, 
an’ I’m sorry I spoke.” 

Cai was breathing hard. 
“Bias? ... When?” 

“The last time I spied him 
was two days ago... in the 
late afternoon. Now you come 
to mention it, I’d a notion at 
the time he wasn’t anxious to 
be seen. For he came over the 
fields at the back—across the 
ten-acre field that Mrs Bosenna 
carried last week—and a very 
tidy crop, I’m told, though but 
moderate long in the stalk. 
. . . Well, there he was comin’ 
across the stubble —at a fine 
pace, too, with his coat pon his 
arm—when as I guess he spied 
me down in the road below and 
stopped short, danderin’ about 
an’ pretendin’ to poke up weeds 
with his stick. ‘Some new- 
fashioned farmin’,’ thought I; 
‘weedin’ stubble, and in August 
month too! I wonder who 
taught the Widow that trick’ 
—for I won't be sure I recker- 
nised your friend, not slap-off. 
But Cap’n Hunken it was: for 
to make certain I called and 
had a drink o cider with 
Farmer Middlecoat, t’other side 
of the hill, an’ he'd seen your 
friend frequent these last few 
weeks. . . . There now, you 
don’t seem pleased about it !— 
an’ yet ‘twould be a very good 
match for him, if it came off.” 

Cai’s head was whirling. 
He steadied himself to say, 
“You seem to take a lot of 
interest, Mr Philp, in other 
people’s affairs.” 

“Heaps,” said Mr Philp. “I 
couldn’ live without it.” 

G 
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CHAPTER X.—REGATTA NIGHT. 


It must be admitted, though 
with sorrow, that on the Com- 
mittee Ship that day Captain 
Cai did not shine. He bungled 
two “flying starts” by nerv- 
ously playing with his stop- 
watch and throwing it out of 
gear; he fired off winning 
guns for several hopelessly 
belated competitors; he made 
at least three mistakes in 
distributing the prize - money 
(and nobody who has not 
committed the indiscretion of 
paying out a first prize to 
a crew which has actually 
come in third can conceive 
the difficulty of enforeing its 
surrender); finally, he pro- 
voked something like a free 
fight on deck by inadvert- 
ently crediting two boats each 
with the other's time on a close 
handicap. It was the more 
vexatious, because he had in 
committee meetings taken so 
many duties upon himself,virtu- 
ally cashiering many old hands, 
whose enforced idleness left 
them upon the ship with a 
run of the drinks, and whose 
resentment (as the day wore 
on) made itself felt in galling 
comments while, with no offer to 
help, they stood by and watched 
each painful development. The 
worst moment arrived when 
Captain Cai, who had replaced 
the old treasurer by a new and 
pushing man, and had, further, 
carried a resolution that prizes 
for all the major events should 
be paid by cheque, discovered 
his protégé to be too tipsy to 
sign his name. This truly ter- 
rible emergency Captain Cai 


met by boldly subscribing his 
own pame to the cheques. 
They would be drawn, of 
course, upon his private ac- 
count, and he trusted the 
Committee to recoup him, 
while reading in the eyes of 
one or two that they had 
grasped this opportunity of 
revenge. But Regatta Day 
happens on a Wednesday, 
when the banks in Troy close 
early ; and these cheques were 
accepted with an unflattering 
show of suspicion. 

The longest day, however, 
has its end. All these vex- 
ations served at least to dis- 
tract our friend’s mind from 
the morning’s discovery; and 
when at length, the last gun 
fired, he dropped into a boat 
to be pulled for shore, he was 
too far exhausted physically— 
having found scarcely a mo- 
ment for bite or sup—to load 
his mind any more than did 
Walton’s milkmaid “with any 
fears of many things that will 
never be,” 

He reached home, washed off 
the cares of the day and the 
reek of black gunpowder to- 
gether in a warm bath, 
dressed himself with more than 
ordinary spruceness, and was 
descending the stair on his 
way to ’Bias’s garden, when 
at the foot of them he was 
amazed to find Mrs Bowldler, 
seated and rocking herself to 
and fro with her apron cast 
over her head. Nay, in the 
dusk of the staircase he but 
just missed turning a somer- 
sault over her. 
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“Hullo! Why, what’s the 
matter, missus?” 

“Oh —oh!” sobbed Mrs 
Bowldler. ‘“ Bitter is the bread 
of poverty, deny it who can! 
And me, that have gone about 
Troy streets in my time with 
one pound fifteen’s worth of 
feathers on my hat! Ostrich. 
And now to be laying a table 
for the likes of her, that before 
our reverses I wouldn’t have 
seen in the street when I 
passed her!” 

Captain Cai, already severely 
shaken by the events of the 
day, put a hand to his 
head. 

“For goodness’ sake, woman, 
talk sense to me! Who is it 
you’re meanin’ /—Mrs Bosenna? 
And what’s this talk about 
layin’ table?” 

“Mrs Bosenna?” echoed Mrs 
Bowldler, who had by this 
time arisen from the stair. 
She drew her skirts close 
with a gesture of dignity. 
“It is not for me to drag 
Mrs Bosenna into our conver- 
sation, sir—far from it,—and 
I hope I know my place 
better. For aught I know, 
Captain Hocken —if, as a 
menial, I may use. the 
term——” 

“Not at all,” said Captain 
Cai vaguely, as she paused 
with elaborate humility. 

“For aught that I know, 
sir, Mrs Bosenna may be a 
Duchess fresh dropped from 
heaven. I have heard it men- 
tioned in a casual way that 
she came from Holsworthy in 
Devon, and (unless my memory 
deceives me, sir) nothing rela- 
tive to Duchesses was dropped 
—or not at the time, at least. 


But I pass no remarks on 
Mrs Bosenna. If she chose 
to marry an old man with 
her eyes open, it’s not for 
me to cast it up, beyond say- 
ing that some folks know on 
which side their bread ’s but- 
tered. J never dragged in 
Mrs Bosenna. You will do 
me that justice, I hope?” 

“‘Then who the dickens is 
it you're talkin’ about?” 

“Which to mention any 
names, sir, it is not my de- 
sire; and the best of us can’t 
help how we was born nor in 
what position. But farm ser- 
vice is farm service, call it what 
you please; and if a party as 
shall be nameless starts sitting 
down with her betters, per- 
haps you will tell me when 
and where the world is going 
toend? That, sir, is the very 
question I put to Captain 
Hunken; and with all re- 
spect, sir, ‘dammit’ doesn’t 
meet the case.” 

“Perhaps not,” agreed Cap- 
tain Caie, but not with entire 
conviction. 

“Tt was all the answer 
Captain Hunken gave me, sir. 
‘Dammit,’ he says, ‘Mrs Bowld- 
ler, go and lay supper as I tell 
you, and we'll talk later-——’” 

“Supper? Where?” 

“In the summer-house, sir: 
which it’s not for me to talk 
about taking freaks into your 
head, and the spiders about, 
or the size o’ them at this 
time o’ the year. Captain 
Hunken and the lady and the 
other party are at present in 
your portion of the grounds, 
hoping that you'll join them 
in time for the fireworks; 
which it all depends if you 
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like mixed company. And 
afterwards the guests ””— Mrs 
Bowldler threw withering scorn 
into the word—‘“the guests is 
to adjourn to Captain Hun- 
ken’s summer-house or what 
not, there to partake of sup- 
per. And if I’m asked to 
wait, sir,” she concluded, “I 
must beg to give notice on 
the grounds that I’m only 
flesh and blood.” 

“Q-oh!” said Captain Cai 
reflectively. It occurred to 
him that Bias had hit on a 
compromise with some tact. 
For the moment he was not 
thinking of Mrs Bowldler, and 
did not grasp the full meaning 
of her ultimatum. 

She repeated it. 

“Tut—tut,” said he. “ Who 
wants you to wait table against 
your will? The boy’ll do well 
enough.” 

“ Which,” said Mrs Bowldler, 
“TI have took the opportunity 
of sounding Palmerston, and 
he offers no objection.” 

“Very well, then.” 

Mrs Bowldler was visibly 
relieved. She heaved a sigh 
and fired a parting shot. 

“T can only trust,” she said, 
“if Palmerston waits as he'll 
catch up with no low tricks. 
Boys are so receptive!” 


Cai descended to his garden, 
and at the foot of it found a 
’ trio of dark figures by the low 
fence of the edge of the cliff— 
*Bias and Mrs Bosenna in talk 
together, Dinah standing a 
little apart. “But that,” 
thought he, “is only her place, 
as I’ve just been hearing.” He 
had a just mind and was slow 
to suspect. Even now he could 
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not assimilate the poison of 
Mr Philp’s story. Everybody 
knew Mr Philp and his pro- 
pensities. As Mr Toy the 
barber was wont to say, “ Philp 
don’t mean any harm: he just 
makes mischief like a bee 
makes honey.” 

So Cai said, ““Cheer-o, "Bias !” 
—his usual greeting—hoped he 
saw Mrs Bosenna well, and fell 
in on the other side of her by 
the breast-rail. The sky by 
this time was almost piteh 
dark, with a star or two 
shining between somewhat 
heavy masses of clouds. He 
begged Mrs Bosenna to be 
sure that she was comfortably 
anchored, as he put it. The 
rail was stout and secure; she 
might lean her weight against 
it without fear. He went on to 
apologise for his late arrival. 
The Committee Ship had been 
at sixes and sevens all day. 

“ Nobody could have guessed 
it, from the shore,” said Mrs 
Bosenna graciously, and ap- 
pealed to ‘Bias. ‘Coming 
through the town I heard it 
on all hands.” 

“Not so bad,” agreed ’Bias, 
and this, from him, was real 
praise. 

“¢Not a hitch from first to 
last—the most successful Re- 
gatta we've had for years.’ 
Those were the very expres- 
sions that reached me.” 

“We'll do better next time,” 
Cai assured her, swallowing 
down the flattery. ‘“ Believe it 
or not, I had trouble enough 
to keep things straight; and 
being one to fret when they’re 
not ship-shape——” 

“TIT know!” murmured Mrs 
Bosenna sympathetically. “You 
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could not bear to come away 
until you’d seen everything 
through. Well, as it happens, 
there are people in Troy who 
recognise this; and it does me 
good to hear you talk about 
‘next time.’ Though, to be 
sure, one can’t count next time 
on such perfect weather.” 

“There'll be rain in half an 
hour or less,” grunted ’Bias. 

“Oh, not before the- fire- 
works, surely?” she exclaimed 
in pretty dismay. “Do say, 
now, Captain Hocken!” 

She turned to Cai, and 
then— 

“OQh—oh!” she cried as, 
far away up the harbour, the 
signal rocket shot hissing aloft 
and exploded with a tremendous 
detonation. The roar of it 
filled their ears; but Cai 
scarcely heeded the roar. It 
reverberated from shore to 
shore, and the winding creeks 
took it up, to re-echo it; but 
Cai did not hear the echoes. 

For (it was no fancy!) a 
small hand had clutched at 
his arm out of the darkness 
and was clinging to it, tremb- 
ling, for protection. . . . Yes, 
it trembled there yet! ... He 
put a hand over it, to reassure 
it and at the same time to 
detain it. 

He could not see her face. 
The rocket was of the kind 
known as “ fog-detonator,” and 
scattered no light with its 
explosion. He greatly desired 
to know whether her gaze was 
turned towards him or up at 
the dark sky, and this he could 
not tell. But the hand lay 
under cover of his arm, and, 
as moments went by, was not 
withdrawn. ... 
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Half a minute passed thus, 
and then (oh, drat the fire- 
works after all!) a salvo of 
rockets climbed the sky — 
luminous ones, this time. As 
they shot up with a wroo-oo- 
sh! the hand was snatched 
away, gently, swiftly... . 

They burst in balls of fire— 
blue, green, yellow, crimson. 
They lit up the garden so 
vividly that each separate leaf 
on the laurustinus bushes cast 
its own sharp shadow. “O-oh !” 
breathed Mrs Bosenna, but 
now on a very different note, 
and as though her whole 
spirit-drank deep, quenching a 
celestial desire. Cai, stealing a 
look, saw her profile irradiated, 
her gaze uplifted to the zenith. 

The fiery shower died out, 
was extinct. Across the party 
hedge the boy Palmerston was 
heard inquiring if that was the 
way the angels behaved in 
heaven. 

“Moderately so,” responded 
the polite, high-pitched voice 
of Mrs Bowldler (who never 
could resist fireworks). ‘‘ Mod- 
erately so, but without the 
accompanyin’ igsplosion. That 
is, so far as we are permitted 
to guess. . . . And highly 
creditable to them,” it wound 
up, with sudden  asperity, 
“gonsiderin’ the things they 
sometimes have to look down 
on!” 

“Yd love,” aspired the ro- 
mantic boy, “to go up—an’ 
up—an’ up, just like that, an’ 
then bust — bust’ in red an’ 
yellow blazes.” 

“You will, one o’ these days; 
that is, if you behave yourself. 
We have that assurance within 
us.” 
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“T wouldn’ mind the dyin’ 
out,” ingeminated Palmerston, 
“so’s I could have one jolly 
good bust.” 

“In the land of marrow an’ 
fatness we shall be doing of 
it permanent,” Mrs Bowldler 
assured him for his comfort. 
“That’s to say, if we ever get 
there. But you just wait till 
they let off the set pieces, 
There’s one of Queen Victoria, 
you can see the very eyelids. 


Sixty years Queen of England, . 


come next June: with God 
Bless Her underneath in squibs 
like Belshazzar’s Feast. And 
He will, too, from what I’m 
given to understand.” 


As it turned out, at the dis- 
tance from which our company 
viewed them, these set pieces 
laid some tax on the imagina- 
tion. They were duly ap- 
plauded, to be sure; and when 
Mrs Bosenna exclaimed “ How 
lovely!” and ’Bias allowed 
“Not so bad,” their tribute 
scarcely differed, albeit paid in 
different coin. The rockets, 
however, won the highest com- 
mendation, and a blaze of 
coloured fires on the surround- 
ing hills ran the rockets a close 
second. 

Towards the close of the 
display a few drops of rain 
began to fall from the over- 
charged clouds: large premoni- 
tory drops, protesting against 
this disturbance of the upper 
air, 


“That’s the fine-alley !” an- 


nounced ‘Bias, as another 
detonator banged aloft, while 
a volcano of “fiery serpents ” 
hissed and screamed behind it. 
“ Let’s run for shelter!” 
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He offered his arm. Cai 
did the same. But Mrs Bo. 
senna —she had not clung to 
any one this time—very nimbly 
slipped between them and took 
Dinah for protector. She was 
in the gayest of moods, as they 
all scrambled up the wet steps 
to the roadway, and so down 
other flights of wet steps 
under the pattering rain to 
the shelter of ’Bias’s summer- 
house. 

“ Just in time!” she panted, 
shaking the wet drops from 
her cloak. “And I can’t re- 
member whenever I’ve enjoyed 
myself so much. But—” as 
she looked about her and over 
the table—“ what a feast!” 

It was a noble feast. If Cai 
had been busy all day, no less 
had ’Bias been busy. There 
were lobsters; there were 
chickens, with a boiled ham; 
there was a cold sirloin of beef, 
for grosser tastes: there were 
jellies, tartlets, a trifle, a cherry 
pie. There was beer in a nine- 
gallon jar, and eider in another. 
There were bottles of fizzy 
lemonade, with a dash of which 
Mrs Bosenna insisted on dilut- 
ing her cider. Her mirth was 
infectious as they feasted, while 
the rain, now descending in 
a torrent, drummed on the 
summer-house roof. 

“How on earth we're ever 
to get home, Dinah, I’m sure I 
don’t know! And what’s more, 
I don’t seem to care, just yet.” 

Captain Cai and Captain 
*Bias protested in unison that, 
when the time came, they 
would escort her home against 
all perils. 

“You can trust me, ma’am, 
I hope?” blurted ’Bias. 
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“T can trust both of you, I 


hope.” Mrs Bosenna glanced 
towards Cai, or so Cai thought. 


“The jokes they keep mak- 
in’!” Palmerston reported to 
Mrs Bowldler. (With the ut- 
most cheerfulness he continued 
running to and fro between 
summer - house and residence 
under the downpour.) ‘ When 
Mrs Bosenna said that about 
a merrythought I almost split 
myself.” 

“There’s a medium in all 
things,” Mrs Bowldler advised 
him. ‘“Stand-offish should be 
your expression when waiting 
at table; like as if you’d heard 
it all. before several times, no 
matter how funny they talk. 
As for splitting, I shiver at 
the bare thought.” 

“Well, I didn’t do it, really. 
I just got my hand over my 
mouth in time.” 

“And what did that other 
woman happen to be doing?” 
asked Mrs Bowldler. 

“T particly noticed,” said 
Palmerston. ‘She was sittin’ 
quiet and playin’ with her 
’am.”’ 


The rain continuing, ’Bias at 
the close of supper sensationally 
produced two packs of cards 
and proposed that, as soon as 
Palmerston had removed the 
cloth, they should play what 
he called “a rubber to whist.” 
He and Mrs Bosenna cut to- 
gether; Cai with Dinah. Now, 
the two captains could, as a 
rule, play a good hand at 
whist. On this occasion they 
played so abominably as to 
surprise themselves and each 
other. Dinah did not profess 
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to be an expert, and Cai’s 
blunders were mostly lost on 
her. But ’Bias disgraced him- 
self before his partner, who 
neither reproached him nor 
once missed a trick. 

“T can’t tell what’s come 
over me to-night,” he con- 
fessed at the end of the second 
rubber, 

“Regatta-day!” laughed 
Mrs Bosenna, and pushed the 
cards away. The wedding- 
ring on her third finger 
glanced under the light of the 
hanging lamp. “ Dinah shall 
tell our fortunes,” she suggested. 

Dinah took the pack and 
proceeded very gravely to tell 
their fortunes. She began 
with Captain Hunken, and 
found that, a dark lady hap- 
pening in the “second house,” 
he would certainly marry one 
of that hue, with plenty of 
money, and live happy ever 
after. 

She next attempted Captain 
Hocken’s. “ Well, that’s funny, 
now!” she exclaimed, after 
dealing out the cards face 
uppermost. 

“ What’s funny?” asked Cai. 

“Why,” said Dinah, after a 
long scrutiny, during which 
she pursed and unpursed her 
lips half a dozen times at least, 
“the cards are different, o’ 
course, but they say the same 
thing—dark lady and all—and 
I can’t make it other.” 

“No need,” said Cai cheer- 
fully, drawing at his pipe (for 
Mrs Bosenna had given the 
pair permission to smoke). 
“So long as you let Bias an’ 
me run on the same lines, I’m 
satisfied. Eh, Bias?” 

“ But ’tis the same lady!” 
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“Oh! That would alter 
matters, nat’ch’rally.” 

Dinah swept the cards to- 
gether again and shuffled them. 
“Shall I tell your fortune, 
mistress?” she asked mis- 
chievously. 

“No,” said Mrs Bosenna, 
rising. “The rain has stopped, 
and it’s time we were getting 
home, between the showers.” 

Again Captain Cai and Cap- 
tain ’Bias offered gallantly to 
accompany her to the gate of 
Rilla Farm; but she would 
have none of their escort. 

“No one is going to insult 
me on the road,” she assured 
them. “And besides, if they 
did, Dinah would do _ the 
screaming. That’s why I 
brought her.” 


She had enjoyed her evening 
amazingly. She took her de- 
parture with a few happily 
chosen words which left no 
doubt of it. 
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After divesting himself of 
his coat that night, Captain 
Cai laid a hand on his upper 
arm and felt it timidly. Un- 
less he mistook, the flesh be- 
neath the shirt-sleeve yet kept 
some faint vibration of Mrs 
Bosenna’s hand, resting upon 
it, thrilling it. : 

“The point is,” said Cai to 
himself, “it can’t be ’Bias, 
anyway. I felt pretty sure at 
the time that Philp was lyin’. 
But what a brazen fellow it 
is!” 


Strangely enough, in his 
bedroom on the other side of 
the party wall Captain ‘Bias 
stood at that moment deep in 
meditation. He, too, was rub- 
bing his arm, just below the 
biceps. 

Yet the explanation is simple. 
You have only to bethink 
you that Mrs Bosenna, like 
any other woman, had two 
hands, 


(To be continued.) 











TALES OF THE MERMAID TAVERN, 
BY ALFRED NOYES. 
VI, THE BURIAL OF A QUEEN. 


PART I, 






’Twas on an All Souls’ Eve that our good Inn 
—Whereof, for ten years now, myself was host— 
Heard and took part in its most eerie tale. 
It was a bitter night; and master Ben, 
—His hair now flecked with grey, though youth still fired 
His deep and ageless eyes,—in the old oak-chair, 
Over the roaring hearth, puffed at his pipe; 
A little sad, as often I found him now 
Remembering vanished faces. Yet the years 
Brought others round him. Wreaths of Heliochrise 
Gleamed still in that great tribe of Benjamin, 
Burned still across the malmsey and muscadel. 
Chapman and Browne, Herrick,—a name like thyme 
Crushed into sweetness by a bare-foot maid 
Milking, at dewy dawn, in Elfin-land,— 
These three came late, and sat in a little room 
Aside, supping together, on one great pie, 
Whereof both crust and coffin were prepared 
By master Herrick’s receipt, and all washed down 
With mighty cups of sack. This left with Ben, 
John Ford, wrapped in his cloak, brooding aloof, 
Drayton and Lodge and Drummond of Hawthornden. 
Suddenly, in the porch, I heard a sound 
Of iron that grated on the flags. A spade 
And pick came edging through the door. 





















“O, room! 

Room for the master-craftsman,” muttered Ford, 
And grey old sexton Scarlet hobbled in. 

He shuffled off the snow that clogged his boots, 
—On my clean rushes !—brushed it from his cloak 
Of Northern Russet, wiped his rheumatic knees, 
Blew out his lanthorn, hung it on a nail, 
Leaned his rude pick and spade against the wall, 
Flung back his rough frieze hood, flapped his gaunt arms, 
And called for ale. 












“Come to the fire,” said Lodge. 
“ Room for the wisest counsellor of kings, 
The kindly sage that puts us all to bed, 
And tucks us up beneath the grass-green quilt.” 
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“ Plenty of work, eh Timothy?” said Ben. 
“Work? Where's my liquor? O, ay, there’s work to spare,” 
Old Scarlet croaked, then quaffed his creaming stoup, 
While Ben said softly—“ Pity you could not spare, 
You and your Scythe-man, some of the golden lads 
That I have seen here in the Mermaid Inn!” 

Then, with a quiet smile he shook his head 

And turned to master Drummond of Hawthornden. 
“ New wine, new songs, and all as fresh as may ! 
And I—begin to think 

The old were better. Proof—I am growing old. 
Well, I can weave the old threnodies anew.” 

And, filling his cup, he murmured, soft and low, 
—Yet with some passion where the central wave 
Of tender repetition swelled to a height 

Of sadness, then in melody died away— 


A new song, breaking on an ancient shore :— 





“ Marlowe is dead, and Greene is in his grave, 
And sweet Will Shakespeare long ago is gone ! 
Our Ocean-shepherd sleeps beneath the wave ; 
Robin is dead, and Marlowe in his grave. 
Why should I stay to chant an idle stave, 
And in my Mermaid Tavern drink alone? 
For Kit is dead, and Greene is in his grave, 
And sweet Will Shakespeare long ago is gone. 


Where is the singer of the Faerie Queen ? 
Where are the lyric lips of Astrophel ? 
Long, long ago, their quiet — were n; 
Ay, and the grave, too, of their Faerie Queen ! 
And yet their faces, hovering here unseen, 
Call me to taste their new-found cenomel ; 
To sup with him who sang the Faerie Queen ; 
To Srink with him whose name was Astrophel. 


I drink to that great Inn eg we the grave ! 
s 


—If there be none, the gods have done us wrong.— 
Ere long I hope to chant a better stave 
In some pos Mermaid Inn beyond the grave ; 
And quaff the best of earth that heaven can save,— 
Red wine like blood, deep love of friends, and song. 
I drink to that great Inn ond the grave ; 
And hope to greet my golden lads ere long.” 


He raised his cup and drank in silence. Lodge 
Drank with him, too, and Drummond of Hawthornden. 


And then—a*strange thing happened. 
I saw John Ford, 


‘‘ With folded arms and melancholy hat” 

(As in our Mermaid jest he still would sit) 
Watching old Scarlet like a man in trance. 
The sexton gulped his ale and smacked his lips, 
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Then croaked again—“O, ay, there’s work to spare, 
We fills ’em faster than the spades can dig.” 
And, all at once, the lights burned low and blue. 
Ford leaned right forward, with his grim black eyes 
Widening. 
“ Why, that’s a marvellous ring!” he said, 
And pointed to the sexton’s gnarled old hand 
Spread on that black oak-table like the claw 
Of some great bird of prey. “A ruby worth 
The ransom of a queen!” The fire leapt up! 
The sexton stared at him; 
Then stretched his hand out, with its blue-black nails, 
Full in the light, a grim earth-coloured hand, 
But bare as it was born. 
“There was a ring! 
I could have sworn it! Red as blood!” cried Ford. 
And Ben and Lodge and Drummond of Hawthornden 
All stared at him. For such a silent soul 
Was master Ford that, when he suddenly spake, 
It struck the rest as dumb as if the Sphinx 
Had opened its cold stone lips. He would sit mute 
Brooding, aloof, for hours, his cloak around him, 
A staff between his knees, as if prepared 
For a long journey, a lonely pilgrimage 
To some dark tomb; a strange and sorrowful soul, 
Yet not—as many thought him—harsh or hard, 
But of a most kind patience. Though he wrote 
In blood, they say, the blood came from his heart ; 
And all the sufferings of this world he took 
To his own soul, and bade them pasture there; 
Till out of his compassion, he became 
A monument of bitterness. He rebelled; 
And so fell short of that celestial height 
Whereto the greatest only climb, who stand 
By Shakespeare, and accept the Eternal Law. 
These find, in law, firm footing for the soul, 
The strength that binds the stars, and reins the sea, 
The base of being, the pillars of the world, 
The pledge of honour, the pure cord of love, 
The form of truth, the golden floors of heaven. 
These men discern a height beyond all heights, 
A depth below all depths, and never an end 
Without a pang beyond it, and a hope; 
Without a heaven beyond it, and a hell. 
For these, despair is like a bubble pricked, 
An old romance to make young lovers weep. 
For these, the law becomes a fiery road, 
A Jacob’s ladder through that vast abyss, 
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Lacking no rung from realm to loftier realm, 

Nor wanting one degree from dust to wings. 

Ay, at the last, radiant with victory, 

They lay strong hands upon the wingéd steeds 
And fiery chariots, and exult to hold, 

Themselves, the throbbing reins, whereby they steer 
The stormy splendours. 
He, being less, rebelled, 

Cried out for unreined steeds, and unruled stars, 

An unprohibited ocean and a truth 

Untrue; and the equal thunder of the law 

Hurled him to night and chaos, who was born 

To shine upon the forehead of the day. 

And yet—the voice of darkness and despair 

May speak for heaven where heaven would not be heard, 
May fight for heaven where heaven would not prevail, 
And the consummate splendour of that strife, 
Swallowing up all discords, all defeat, 

In one huge victory, harmonising all, 

Make Lucifer, at last, at one with God. 


There,—on that All Souls’ Eve, you might have thought 
A dead man spoke, to see how Drayton stared, 


And Drummond started. 
“You saw no ruby ring,” 


The old sexton muttered sullenly. “If you did, 


The worse for me, by all accounts. The lights 
Burned low. You caught the fire-light on my fist. 


What was it like, this ring?” 
“A band of gold, 
And a great ruby, heart-shaped, fit to burn 
Between the breasts of Lais. Am I awake 
Or dreaming?” 
‘“Well,—that makes the second time! 
There’s many have said they saw it, out of jest, 
To scare me, For the astrologer did say 
The third time I should die. Now, did you see it? 
Most likely someone’s told you that old tale! 
You hadn’t heard it, now?” 
Ford shook his head. 

“What tale?” said Ben. 

“QO, you could make a book 
About my life. I’ve talked with quick and dead, 
And neither ghost nor flesh can fright me now! 
I wish it was a ring, so’s I could catch him, 
And sell him; but I’ve never seen him yet. 
A white witch told me, if I did, I’d go 
Clink, just like that, to heaven or t’other place, 
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Whirled in a fiery chariot with ten steeds 
The way Elijah went. For I have seen 
So many mighty things that I must die 
Mightily. 
Well,—I came, sirs, to my craft 
The day mine uncle Robert dug the grave 
For good Queen Katharine, she whose heart was broke 
By old King Harry, a very great while ago. 
Maybe you’ve heard about my uncle, sirs? 
He was far-famous for his grave-digging. 
In depth, in speed, in neatness, he’d no match! 
They’ve put a fine slab to his memory 
In Peterborough Cathedral—Robert Scarlet, 
Sexton for half a century, it says, 
In Peterborough Cathedral, where he built 
The last sad habitation for two queens, 
And many hundreds of the common sort. 
And now himself, who for so many built 
Domus CETERNALES, others have buried. 
Obut anno etatis, ninety-eight, 
July the second, fifteen ninety-four. 

“We should do well, sir, with a slab like that, 
Shouldn’t we?” And the sexton leered at Lodge. 
“Not many boasts a finer slab than that, 

There’s many a king done worse. Ah, well, you see, 
He’d a fine record. Living to ninety-eight, 
He buried generations of the poor, 
A countless host, and thought no more of it 
Than digging potatoes. He’d a lofty mind 
That found no satisfaction in small deeds. 
But from his burying of two queens he drew 
A lively pleasure. Could he have buried a third, 
It would indeed have crowned his old white hairs. 
But he was famous, and he thought, perchance, 
A third were mere vain-glory. So he died. 
I helped him with the second.” 
The old man leered 

To see the shaft go home. 

Ben filled the stoup 
With ale. “So that,” quoth he, “began the tale 
About this ruby ring?” “But who,” said Lodge, 
“Who was the second queen?” 

“A famous queen, 

And a great lover! When you hear her name, 
Your hearts will leap. Her beauty passed the bounds 
Of modesty, men say, yet—she died young! 
We buried her at midnight. There were few 
That knew it; for the high State Funeral 
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Was held upon the morrow, Lammas mern. 

Anon you shall hear why. A strange thing that,— 
To see the mourners weeping round a hearse 

That held a dummy coffin. Stranger still 

To see us lowering the true coffin down 

By torchlight, with some few of her true friends, 
In Peterborough Cathedral, all alone.” 

“Old as the world,” said Ford. “It is the way 
Of princes. Their true tears and smiles are seen 
At dead of night, like ghosts raised from the grave! 
And all the luxury of their brief, bright noon, 
Cioaks but a dummy throne, a mask of life; 

And, at the last, drapes a false catafalque, 
Holding a vacant urn, a mask of death. 
But tell, tell on!” 
The sexton took a draught 

Of ale and smacked his lips. 
. “Mine uncle lived 
A mile or more from Peterborough then. 
And, past his cottage, in the dead of night, 
Her royal coach came creeping through the lanes, 
With scutcheons round it and no crowd to see, 
And heralds carrying torches in their hands, 
And none to admire, but him and me, and one, 
A pedlar-poet, who lodged with us that week 
And paid his lodging with a bunch of rhymes. 
By these, he said, my uncle Robert’s fame 
Should live, as in a picture, till the crack 
Of doom. My uncle thought that he should pay 
Four pence beside; but, when the man declared 
The thought unworthy of these august events, 
My uncle was abashed. 

And, truth to tell, 
The rhymes were mellow, though here and there he swerved 
From truth to make them so, Nor would he change 
‘June’ to ‘July’ for all that we could say. 
‘I never said the month was June,’ he cried, 
‘And if I did, Shakespeare hath jumped an age! 
Gods, will you hedge me round with thirty nights? 
“June” rhymes with “moon”!’ With that, he flung them 

down 

And strode away like Lucifer, and was gone, 
Before old Scarlet could approach again 
The matter of that four-pence. 


Yet his rhymes 
Have caught the very colours of that night! 
I can see through them, 
Ay, just as through our cottage window-panes, 
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Can see the great black coach, 

Carrying the dead queen past our garden-gate. 
The roses bobbing and fluttering to and fro, 
Hide, and yet show the more by hiding, half. 
And, like smoked glass through which you see the sun, 
The song shows truest when it blurs the truth. 
This is the way it goes.” 


He rose to his feet, 


Picked up his spade, and struck an attitude, 
Leaning upon it. “I’ve got to feel my spade, 
Or I'll forget it. This is the way I speak it. 
Always.” And, with a schoolboy’s rigid face, 
And eyes fixed on the rafters, he began, 
Sing-song, the pedlar-poet’s bunch of rhymes :— 





As I went by the cattle-shed 
The grey dew dimmed the grass, 
And, under a twisted apple-tree, 
Old Robin Scarlet stood by me. , 
. - watch! Keep watch to-night,” he said, 
“There’s things ’ull come to pass. ~ 


“Keep watch until the moon has cleared 
The thatch of yonder rick; — 
Then I'll come out of my cottage-door 
To wait for the coach of a queen once more ; 
And—you'll say nothing of what you’ve heard, 
But rise and follow me quick.” 


“And what ’ull I see if I keep your trust, 
And wait and watch so late?’ 

“ Pride,” he said, “and Pomp,” he said, 

“Beauty to haunt you till you’re dead, 

And Glorious Dust that goes to dust, 
Passing the white farm-gate. 


“You are young and all for adventure, lad, 
And the great tales to be told: 
This night, before the clock strike one, 
Your lordliest hour will all be done ; 
But you'll remember it and be glad, 
In the days when you are old !” 


All in the middle of the night, 
My face was at the pane; 
When, creeping out of his cottage-door, 
To wait for the coach of a queen once more, 
Old Scarlet, in the moon-light, 
Beckoned to me again. 


He stood beneath a lilac-spray, 

Like Father Time for dole 
In Reading Tawny cloak and hood, 
With mattock and with spade he stood, 
And, far away to southward, 

A bell began to toll. 
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He stood beneath a lilac-spray, 
And never a word he said ; 
But, as I stole out of the house, 
He pointed over the orchard boughs, 
Where, not with dawn or sunset, 
The Northern sky grew red 


I followed him, and half in fear, 

To the old farm-gate again ; 
And, round the curve of the long white road, 
I saw that the dew-dashed hedges glowed 
Red with the grandeur drawing near, 

And the torches of her train. 


They carried her down with singing, 
ith singing sweet and low, 
Slowly round the curve they came, 
Twenty torches dropping flame, 
The heralds that were bringing her 
The way we all must go. 


"Twas master William Dethick, 
The Garter King of Arms, 
Before her royal coach did ride, 
With none to see his Coat of Pride, 
For peace was on the country-side, 
And sleep upon the farms ; 





Peace upon the red farm, 

Peace upon the grey, 
Peace on the heavy orchard trees, 
And little white-walled cottages, 
Peace upon the wayside, 

And sleep upon the way. 


So master William Dethick, 

With forty horse and men, 
Like any common man and mean 
Rode on before the Queen, the Queen, 
And—only a wandering pedlar 

Could tell the tale again. 


How, like a cloud of darkness, 
Between the torches moved 
Four black steeds and a velvet pall 
Crowned with the Crown Imperiall 
And—on her shield—the lilies, 
The lilies that she loved. 


Ah, stained and ever stainless, 

Ah, white as her own hand, 
White as the wonder of that brow, 
Crowned with colder lilies now, 
White on the velvet darkness, 

The lilies of her land ! 
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The witch from over the water, 
The fay from over the foam, 
The bride that rode thro’ Edinbro’ town 
With satin shoes and a silken gown, 
A queen, and a great king’s daughter,— 
us they carried her home, 


a 


With torches and with scutcheons, 
Unhonoured and _ unseen, 
With the lilies of France in the wind a-stir, 
And the Lion of Scotland over her, 
Darkly, in the dead of night, 
They carried the Queen, the Queen !j 


wee eg ee 


The sexton paused and took a draught of ale, 
“’Twas there,” he said, “I joined ’em at the gate, 
My uncle and the pedlar. What they sang, 

The little shadowy throng of men that walked 
Behind the scutcheoned coach with bare bent heads 
I know not; but ’twas very soft and low. 

They walked behind the rest, like shadows flung 
Behind the torch-light, from that strange dark hearse. 
And, some said, afterwards, they were the ghosts 
Of lovers that this queen had brought to death. 

A foolish thought it seemed to me, and yet 

Like the night-wind they sang. And there was one 
An olive-coloured man,—the pedlar said 

Was like a certain foreigner that she loved, 

One Chastelard, a wild French poet of hers. 

Also the pedlar thought they sang ‘farewell’ 

In words like this, and that the words in French 
Were written by the hapless Queen herself, 

When as a girl she left the vines of France 

For Scotland and the halls of Holyrood :— 





a 


Though thy hands have plied their trade 
Right years without a rest, 
Robin Scarlet, never thy spade 
Built a house for such a guest! 
Carry her where, in earliest June, 
‘All the whitest hawthorns blow ; 
Carry her under the midnight moon, 
Singing very soft and low. . 
Slow between the low green larches, carry the lovely lady sleeping, 
Past the low white moon-lit farms, along the lilac-shadowed way ! 
Carry her a aaa the summer darkness, weeping, weeping, weeping, 
weeping 
Answering only, to any that ask you, whence ye carry her,— 
Fotheringhay ! 
VOL. CXCII.—NO. MCLXI. H 
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She was gayer than a child! 
—Let your torches droop for sorrow.— 
Laughter in her eyes ran wild! 
—Carry her down to Peterboro’.— 
Words were kisses in her mouth ! 
antanr meer rane So ape — 
She was Queen of all the South ! 
—In the North, her heart was broken.— 
They should have left her in her vineyards, left her heart to her 
land’s own keeping, 
—— white breast room to breathe, and left her light foot free 
ance. 
Out of the cold grey Northern mists, we carry her weeping, weep- 
ing, weeping,— 
O, ma patrie, 
La plus chérie, 
Adieu, plaisant pays de France ! 


III. 


Many a red heart died to beat 
—Music swelled in Holyrood !— 
Once, beneath her fair white feet. i 
—Now the floors may rot with blood— 
She was young and her deep hair— ; 
—Wind and rain were all her fate /— 
Trapped young Love as in a snare. 
—And the wind’s a sword in the Canongate ! 
Edinboro’ ! 
Edinboro’ ! 
Music built the towers of Troy, but thy gray walls are built of sorrow! 
Wind-swept hills, and sorrowful glens, of thrifty sowing and iron 





‘ee 
What if her foot were fair as a sunbeam, how should it touch or 
melt your snows? 
/ What if her hair were a silken mesh ? 
Hands of steel can deal hard blows, 
Iron breast-plates bruise fair flesh ! 
Carry her southward, palled in purple, 
| Weeping, weeping, weeping, weeping, 
| 





What had their rocks to do with roses? Body and soul she was 
all one rose? 


Thus, through the summer night, slowly they went, 
We three behind,—the pedlar-poet and I, 

And Robin Scarlet. The moving flare that ringed 

| The escutcheoned hearse, lit every leaf distinct 

Along the hedges and woke the sleeping birds, 
But drew no watchers from the drowsier farms. 
Thus, through a world of innocence and sleep, 

: We brought her to the doors of her last home, 

) In Peterborough Cathedral. Round her tomb 

| They stood, in the huge gloom of these old aisles, 
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The heralds with their torches, but their light 
Struggled in vain with that tremendous dark. 
Their ring of smoky red could only show 

A few sad faces round the purple pall, 

The wings of a stone angel overhead, 

The base of three great pillars, and, fitfully, 

Faint as the phosphorus glowing in some old vault, 
One little slab of marble, far away. 

Yet, or the darkness, or the pedlar’s words 
Had made me fanciful, I thought I saw 
Bowed shadows praying in those unplumbed aisles, 
Nay, dimly heard them weeping, in a grief 
That still was built of silence, like the drip 
Of water from a frozen fountain-head. 

We laid her in her grave. We closed the tomb. 

With echoing footsteps all the funeral went ; 
And I went last to close and lock the doors; 
Last, and half frightened of the enormous gloom 
That rolled along behind me as one by one 

The torches vanished. O, I was glad to see 
The moon-light on the kind turf-mounds again. 

But, as I turned the key, a quivering hand 
Was laid upon my arm. I turned and saw 
That foreigner with the olive-coloured face. 

From head to foot he shivered, as with cold. 
He drew me into the shadow of the porch. 
‘Come back with me,’ he whispered, and slid his hand 
—Like ice it was!—along my wrist, and slipped 
A ring upon my finger, muttering quick, 
As in a burning fever, ‘All the wealth 
Of Eldorado for one hour! Come back! 
I must go back and see her face again! 
I was not there, not there, the day she—died. 
You'll help me with the coffin. Not a soul 
Will know. Come back! One moment, only one!’ 
I thought the man was mad, and plucked my hand 
Away from him. He caught me by the sleeve, 
And sank upon his knees, lifting his face 
Most piteously to mine. ‘One moment! See! 
I loved her!’ 
I saw the moonlight glisten on his tears, 
Great, long, slow tears they were; and then—my God— 
As his face lifted and his head sank back 
Beseeching me—I saw a crimson thread 
Circling his throat, as though the headsman’s axe 
Had cloven it with one blow, so shrewd, so keen, 


The head had slipped not from the trunk. | 
I gasped ; : 
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And, as he pleaded, stretching his head back, 
The wound, O like a second awful mouth, 
The wound began to gape. 

I tore my cloak 
Out of his clutch. My keys fell with a clash. 
I left them where they lay, and with a shout 
I dashed into the broad white empty road. 
There was no soul in sight. Sweating with fear 
I hastened home, not daring to look back; 
But as I turned the corner, I heard the clang 
Of those great doors, and knew he had entered in. 





Not till I saw before me in the lane 
The pedlar and my uncle did I halt 
And look at that which clasped my finger still 
As with a band of ice. 
My hand was bare! 
I stared at it and rubbed it. Then I thought 
I had been dreaming. There had been no ring! 
The poor man I had left there in the porch, p 
Being a Frenchman, talked a little wild ; 
But only wished to look upon her grave. 
And I—I was the madman! So I said 
} Nothing. But all the same, for all my thoughts, 
| I’d not go back that night to find the keys, 
No, not for all the rubies in the crown 
Of Prester John.” 





(To be continued.) 
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SNATTY. 


BY JEFFERY 


E. JEFFERY. 


‘¢ This ’appened in a battle to a batt’ry of the corps 
Which is first among the women an’ amazin’ first in war.” 


I, 


DRIVER JOSEPH SNaAtTT, K3 
Battery, R.H.A.,  slouched 
across the barrack-square on 
his way to the stables. Hav- 
ing just received a severe 
punishment for the heinous 
crime of ill-treating a horse, 
in spite of his plausible excuse 
that he had been bitten and had 
lost his temper, Snatty, as he 
was always called, felt much 
aggrieved. 

*’Orses,” he thought to him- 
self, “is everything in this 
‘ere bloomin’ batt’ry — men’s 
nothing.” 

Nor, in his own particular 
case, was he far wrong. For 
the horses of K3 were certainly 
quite wonderful, and Snatty 
was undoubtedly a “ waster.” 
His death or his desertion would 
have been a small matter com- 
pared with the spoiling of one 
equine temper. 

The officers disliked him 
because he was an eyesore to 
them; the N.C.O.’s hated him 
because he gave them endless 
trouble; and the men had 
shown their distrust of his 
personal cleanliness by ducking 
him in a horse-trough more than 
once. Driver Snatt felt that 
every man’s hand was against 
him, and since he possessed 
neither the will power nor the 


—KIPLING. 


desire to overcome his delin- 
quencies by a little honest toil, 
he not infrequently drowned 
his sorrows in large potations 
of canteen beer. In person he 
was small and rather shriv- 
elled looking—old for his age 
unquestionably. A nervous 
manner and a slight stammer 
in the presence of his superiors, 
combined with a shifty eye at 
all times, served to enhance 
the unpleasing effect which he 
aim on all who knew him. 

here was but one thing to be 
said for him—he could ride. 
Before enlisting he had been in 
@ training stable, but had been 
dismissed for drink or worse. 
On foot he lounged about with 
rounded shoulders and uneven 
steps, always untidy and often 
dirty. But once upon a horse, 
the puny, awkward figure that 
was the despair of N.C.O.’s 
and officers alike, became grace- 
ful, supple, almost beautiful. 
The firm, easy seat that swayed 
to every motion, the hands that 
coaxed even the hard-mouthed 
gun-horses into going kindly, 
betrayed the horseman born. 
Snatty might kick his horses 
in the stomach ; he would never 
jerk them in the mouth. 

At the conclusion of the mid- 
day stable-hour Snatt was 
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summoned before his section 
officer, one Briddlington by 
name, more frequently known 
as ‘“Biddie,” and thus ad- 
dressed— 

“Now, look here: you've 
made a dam’ poor show so far, 
and this is your last chance. 
If you don’t take it, God help 
you, for I won’t. See?” 

Snatt stared at his boot, 
swallowed twice, and then fixed 
his gaze on some distant point 
above the opposite stable. 

“ Yo-es, sir,” he said huskily. 

“Very well. Now you've 
never had a job of your own, 
and I’m going to try you with 
one. You'll take over the 
wheel of A sub-section gun 
team to-day, and have 
those two remounts to drive, 
I shall give you a fortnight’s 
trial. If I see you're trying, 
Tl do all I oan for you. 
Otherwise—out you go. Under- 
stand that?” 

Again the deep interest in 
the distant point, but this 
time there was a trace of sur- 
prise in the faintly uttered 
“Yes, sir.” ' 

Snatty saluted and retired, 
wondering greatly. The wheel- 
driver of a gun team is an 
important personage: he occu- 
pies a coveted position attained 
only by those who combine 
skill, nerve, and horsemanship 
with the ability to tend a pair 
of horses as they would their 
own children, and to clean a 
double set of harness better 
than their fellows. Snatty at 
first was resentful: “’E’s put 
me there to make a fool of me, 
I s’pose. All right, Pll show 
im up. I can drive as well 
as any of them.” Then he 


experienced a feeling of plea- 
surable anticipation. As it so 
happened he detested the driver 
whose place he was to take, 
and he looked forward with 
satisfaction te witnessing the 
fury of that worthy when 
ordered to “hand over” to the 
despised waster of the battery. 
He was not grateful—that was 
not his nature—nor was he 
proud of having been selected. 
He was on the defensive, de- 
termined to show that, given 
a definite position with duties 
and responsibilities of his own, 
he could do very well—if he 
chose. Which was precisely 
the frame of mind into which 
his thoughtful subaltern had 
hoped to lure him. 

In the barrack-room Snatty 
met with much abuse. In a 
battery which prides itself 
enormously on its horses, any 
ill-treatment of them is not left 
unnoticed. Barrack-room in- 
vective does not take the form 
of delicate sarcasm: on the 
contrary, it is coarse and 
directly to the point. The 
culprit sat upon his bed-cot 
and sulked in silence, until a 
carroty - headed driver sitting 
on the table with his hat on 
the back of his head remarked— 

“T see ole Biddie givin’ you 
a@ proper chokin’ off after 
stables.” 

The chance for which Snatty 
had waited very patiently had 
come, and he retorted quickly— 

“Oh! did yer? Well, p’raps 
you'll be glad to ’ear that ’e 
’as given me your ’orses and 
the wheel of A sub., says you’re 
no use, ’e does!” 

Howls of derision greeted 
this sally, and Snatty relapsed 
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into silence. But that evening 
he whistled softly to himself 
as he led his new horses out 
to water and watched his red- 
headed enemy, deprived of his 
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legitimate occupation, put to 
the unpleasant task of “muck- 
ing out” the stable. The day, 
so Snatty felt, had not been 
wasted. 


Il, 


From that time dated the 
conversion of Driver Joseph 
Snatt. The change was neces- 
sarily gradual, for no man can 
reform in a week: the habits 
inculcated by years of idleness 
cannot be cast aside in a 
moment, nor can the doubts 
and suspicions clinging to an 
untrustworthy character be 
dispersed by one day’s genuine 
work. But still a change for 
the better was evident. The 
comments of the barrack-room 
were free but not unfriendly, 
for Snatty was beginning to 
find his true level after his own 
peculiar fashion. Briddling- 
ton, too, did not fail to notice 
the success of his experiment. 
Whilst inclined to boast of it 
in a laughing way to his 
brother officers, he had the 
good sense to overlook many 
trivial offences and to make 
much of anything that he 
could find to praise. What 
pleased him most of all was 
Snatty’s behaviour to his 
horses. Dirty he still was 
upon occasions, and scarcely 
as smart as most drivers of 
the battery ; nor was he always 
quite devoid of drink, but to 
his horses from that first day 
onwards he became a devoted, 
faithful slave. They were a 
pair of which any man might 
well have been proud. Both 
were bright bays, well matched 


in colour and in size. In shape 
they were almost the ideal 
stamp of artillery wheeler, 
which is tantamount to saying 
that they might have graced 
the stud of any hunting 
gentleman of fifteen stone or 
thereabouts. Snatty’s pride 
in them was almost ludicrous. 
A word said against them 
would put him up in arms at 
once, and when Territorials 
borrowed the battery horses 
for their training on Saturday 
afternoons hisindignation knew 
no bounds. 

“’Ow can I keep me ’orses 
fit,” he used to say, “if a 
bloomin’ bank clerk goes drivin’ 
‘em at a stretched gallop the 
ole o’ Saturday? Proper 
dis’eartenin’, that’s wot it is.” 
And this in spite of the fact 
that he was allowed a shilling 
for his trouble. The villainies 
that he perpetrated for their 
wellbeing, if discovered, would 
have given him small chance 
before a stern commanding 
officer. He stole oats from the 
forage barn, bread and sugar 
from his barrack-room, and 
even the feeds from the next 
manger. Snatty’s moral sense, 
as we have seen, was not a very 
high one. But pricked ears 
and gentle whinnies as he ap- 
proached, and velvety muzzles 
pushed into his roughened 
hand, betrayed the effect of 
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many a purloined dainty, and 
amply compensated for any 
qualms which a guilty but 
belated conscience may have 
given him. Not that he was 
particularly caressing in his 
manner. He would growl at 
each one as he groomed him, 
or scold him as one does a 
naughty child, and his ‘“‘ Naow 
then, stand still will yer, Dawn,” 
was well known during stable 
hour. Who it was who had 
first called the off horse Dawn 
was never quite clear, but 
Snatty in a fit of poetic in- 
spiration had christened the 
other Daylight. Dawn was 
difficult te shoe, so difficult in- 
deed that his driver’s presence 
was required in the forge to 
keep him still. And when 
Snatty went on furlough for 
a month both horses began to 
lose condition. 

The years went by and 
Snatty soldiered on, winter 
and summer, drill season and 
leave season, content to drive 
the wheel of A and drink a 
bit too much on Saturdays. 
But in that time he had be- 
come @ man—not a strong, 
determined man, certainly not 
a refined one, but for all that a 
man. To Briddlington, who 
had raised him from the men- 
tal slough in which he had 
lain to all appearances con- 
tent, he at no time betrayed 
a sense of gratitude. On the 
contrary, the position of a 
privileged person of some 
standing which he had gained 
he attributed largely to his 
own cunning in deceiving his 
superiors combined with his 
consummate skill with horses. 
But still he had learnt his 
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job, and was fulfilling his 
destiny to more purpose than 
many better men. Moreover 
he was happy. Crooning 
softly as he polished straps 
and buckles in the harness- 
room, with a skill and speed 
born of long practice, he was 
contented, and was vaguely con- 
scious that the world was not a 
bad place after all. An officer 
who knew him well once said— 

“T wouldn’t trust him to 
carry a bottle of whisky half 
a mile, but I’d send him across 
England with a pair of horses 
—by himself. And as to driv- 
ing—well, I don’t know about 
the needle and the camel’s eye, 
but I know that Snatty would 
drive blind drunk along the 
narrow road to Heaven and 
never let his axles touch!” 
For two years in succession the 
battery won the galloping 
competition at Olympia, with 
Snatty in the wheel. And 
over rough ground, moving 
fast, he was unequalled. 

When his time was up and 
Snatty had to go, there was 
never, perhaps, a time-expired 
man who was so hard put to 
it to assume a joy at leaving 
which he did not feel. Of 
course, like other men, he 
swaggered about saying that 
he was glad to be “shut of” 
the army; that he had got a 
nice little place to step into 
where there wasn’t any “Do 
this” and “Do that” and 
“Why the deuce haven’t you 
done what I told you?” But 
in his heart he was more af- 
fected than he had ever been 
before. 

“Wot about yer 
Snatty?” some one 


’orses, 
asked 
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him; “who's going to ‘ave 
them when you're gorn?” 

*’Ow should I know?” he 
answered, rather nettled. 

‘“‘Nobbler Parsons, so I 
‘eard. ’E’ll soon spoil ’em, I 
bet yer.” 

Then was Snatty very 
wroth, and he replied— 

“You leave me and my 
‘orses alone, er you'll be in for 
it, I warn yer,” thereby re- 
vealing his inmost feelings 
most effectually. 

On the eve of his departure 
he was treated by his friends 
till he grew almost maudlin. 
Then he slipped away “just 
to say good-bye to ’em,” and 
even that hardened assembly 
of “canteen regulars” forbore 
to scoff. He was found when 
the battery came down to 
evening stables, a pathetic 


figure, in his ill-fitting suit 
of plain clothes, standing be- 


tween his beloved pair, an 
arm round the neck of one, 
his pockets full of sugar, and 
tears of drink and genuine 
grief trickling down his un- 
washed cheeks, 

“ Six bloomin’ years I’ve ’ad 
yer,” they heard him say. 
“Six bloomin’ years, and no 
one’s ever said a word against 
yer that I ’aven’t knocked the 
’ead off. P’rades and manceuvres, 
practice camp and ceremonial, 
there’s nothin’ I can’t do wiv 
yerand... and, Gawd, I wish 
I wasn’t leavin’ yer now to some 
other bloke.” Then they led 
him gently away, and on the 
morrow he was gone, Yor a 
week he was missed; in a 
month he was forgotten. Only 
Daylight and Dawn still fretted 
for him, and turned round in 
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their stalls with anxious, wist- 
ful eyes. 

For six months Snatty 
struggled to keep body and 
soul together, living upon his 
reserve pay and upon such 
small sums as he could pick up 
by doing odd jobs in livery 
stables. But the self-respect 
which he had won so hardly 
slipped away from him, and he 
sank slowly in the social scale. 
The lot of the ex-soldier whose 
character is “fair,” and whose 
record of sobriety leaves much 
to be desired, is not a happy 
one. Snatty was in rags and 
wellnigh starving. Small 
wonder, then, that one day 
the blandishments of an 
eloquent recruiting sergeant 
proved too much for his resist- 
ance, and that he succumbed 
to the temptations thrust upon 
him by the great god Hunger. 
Manfully he perjured himself 
when brought before the magis- 
trate. His name was Henry 
Morgan, his age twenty-three 
years and five months, and he 
had never served before, so 
help him God. All false—but 
Snatty wished to live, 

He asked to be put into the 
infantry, fearing that his know- 
ledge of the ways of troop 
stables would betray him if he 
joined a mounted branch. The 
penalties attached to a “false 
answer on attestation” were 
heavy, as he knew, and he 
would take no chances. In 
due course, therefore, he found 
himself posted to a crack light 
infantry regiment, and his 
troubles soon began. To be 
marched about a_barrack- 
square followed by shouts of 
objurgation was bad enough: 
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to be pestered with the in- 
tricacies of musketry was 
worse: but what galled him 
most of all was to have to walk. 
He loathed the life. This was 
not the world of soldiering 
that he had known and loved. 
His soul hungered for the 
rattle of log-chains and the 
jingle of harness; the smell of 
the stable still lingered in his 
nostrils. Moreover, he was in 
constant trouble, for despera- 
tion made him reckless. Those 
who had known him in the 
battery would scarcely have 


recognised in the sullen ne’er- 
do- well whom men called 
Morgan, the cheerful Snatty 
of a former time. He had just 
passed his recruit drills (with 
difficulty be it said) and taken 
his place in the ranks, when 
the war which wise men had 
predicted as inevitable was 
forced upon the nation with 
disconcerting suddenness. The 
regiment was ordered out on 
service, and with it, amongst 
nine hundred other souls, went 
Private Henry Morgan, alias 
Snatty. 


IIL, 


A hot sun beating down from 
a cloudless sky upon a land 
parched and dusty from a 
lengthened drought; miles upon 
miles of rolling downs, which 
once were green but which the 
driest summer for many years 
has baked into a dirty yellow; 
here and there an oasis consist- 
ing of a copse of fir-trees, a 
farmstead, and a field or two 
of pasture marking the presence 
of a kindly stream: a landscape 
in short so typical of hundreds 
of square miles of this parti- 
cular region that ordinarily it 
would fail to interest. But 
to-day the peace of the country 
side is disturbed by the boom 
of guns and the rattle of mus- 
ketry. Two mighty armies 
are at grips at last, and in the 
space between them hovers 
Death. 

Upon a little rise command- 
ing a good view of the sur- 
rounding country there is a 
long line of khaki figures lying 
prone behind a scanty earth- 


work. These are infantry, and 
shaken infantry at that; shaken 
because they have marched all 
night and stormed that hill at 
dawn with fearful loss, because 
they are weak from hunger and 
parched with thirst, and be- 
cause they feel in their hearts 
that the end is near. Relief 
must come, or one determined 
rush will drive them back to 
ruin. Shells burst over them 
with whip-like crack, rifle fire 
tears through their ranks, and 
sometimes a harsh scream 
followed by a deafening report 
and clouds of acrid smoke 
marks the advent of a high- 
explosive shell. 

A much harassed brigadier 
sat behind a rock near the 
telephone awaiting the answer 
to his urgent demand for guns. 
It came sooner than he ex- 
pected it, and took the tangible 
shape of a little group of horse- 
men which appeared on the hill 
some way to his right. There 
was a quick consultation as 
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glasses swept the front. Then 
the horses were led away under 
cover and the range-takers be- 
gan operations. The brigadier 
recognised the signs and gained 
fresh hope as he saw that his 
prayer was answered. At the 
far end of the line Private 
Morgan, busily engaged in ex- 
cavating a hole for himself by 
means of an entrenching tool 
much resembling a  short- 
handled garden hoe, looked up 
quickly as he heard a well - 
known voice say— 

“All right, Biddie, I’ll ob- 
serve from here. Bring ’em in 
quick.” | 

“Strewth!” muttered Snatty 
to himself, “it’s the major. So 
the old troop’s comin’ into 
action ‘ere.” 

For weeks he had scanned 
every battery that had been 
near him, hoping to meet his 
own. But Horse Artillery act 
with cavalry and work far 
ahead of the toiling infantry in 
rear, so that it was not till now, 
when a pitched battle was in 
progress, when the advanced 
cavalry had come in and every 
available gun was being util- 
ised, that Fate permitted Snatty 
to see his old battery once more. 
Looking ;over his shoulder he 
said— 

“It’s all right now, sergeant. 
There’s some guns coming.” 

“You shut yer mouth and 
get on with yer work,” was the 
rejoinder, ‘Wot do you know 
about guns, I’d like to know ?” 

“Oh, nothink! But you 
watch ’em, that’s all,” said 
Private Morgan with an ill- 
suppressed gleam of pride, 
— made the sergeant won- 

er, 


The line of six guns, each 
with its wagon behind it, thun- 
dered up the rise. There was 
a shrill whistle, and a hand held 
up. Then the hoarse voices of 
the sergeants shouted “ Action 
front,” and the wheelers were 
thrown into the _breech- 
ing, almost sitting on their 
haunches to stop the weight 
behind them: the gunners 
leapt from their horses: and 
sprang to the gun: a second’s 
pause, then “Drive on,” and 
six limbers went rattling 
away to the rear as six trails 
were flung round half a circle 
and dropped with a thud. 
Hardly were they down before 
each gun had its wagon up 
beside it and the horses un- 
hooked. They too galloped to 
the rear. In ten seconds there 
was not a sign of movement, 
The battery was there, and 
that was all. 

Of the weary infantry who 
lay and watched there was one 
at least who could appreciate 
the merit of the performance. 

“ Couldn’t ha’ been better in 
the old days on Salisbury 
Plain,” was his comment. 
“But, Gawd! the ’orses ’ave 
fell away proper. Skeletons, 
that’s wot they are now.” 

But Private Morgan’s solil- 
oquy was again cut short by 
the remorseless sergeant behind 
him. 

A few curt orders passed 
rapidly down the battery, 
then came two sharp reports, 
followed by the click of the re- 
opened breech, as the ranging 
rounds went singing on their 
journey. A spurt of brown 
earth showed for a second in 
front of that thick black line a 
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mile or more away, another 
showed behind. 

“Graze short—graze over,” 
said the major, still staring 
through his glasses. “ Eighteen 
hundred, one round gun fire.” 

The order was repeated by a 
man standing behind him with 
a@ megaphone, and followed al- 
most instantaneously bya round 
from every gun. Some puffs 
of smoke above the target, the 
echo of the bursting shell borne 
back along the breeze, and then 
for perhaps a minute all Hell 
might have been let loose, such 
was the uproar as every gun 
was worked at lightning speed. 
A whistle—and in a moment 
all was still again. 

“Target down—stop firing,’ 
was the laconic order. “ But,” 


added the major softly, “I 
think that sickened ’em a bit.” 

The attacking infantry had 
dropped down under cover, but 


not for long. Nearer and 
nearer pressed the relentless 
lines, sometimes pausing a 
while, or even dropping back, 
but always, like the waves of 
the incoming tide, gaining fresh 
ground at every rush. The end 
was very near now, and the bit- 
terness of defeat entered into the 
defenders’ hearts. For they did 
not know that the struggle for 
this particular hill, though of 
vital importance to themselves, 
was merely serving the sub- 
sidiary purpose of diverting 
attention while greater issues 
matured elsewhere. They only 
knew that ammunition was 
scarce, that they wanted water, 
and that now at last the order 
to retire had come. They got 
away in driblets, slowly, very 
slowly, until at last nothing 
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was left upon the hillside but a 
handful of infantry, the bat- 
tery,and the dead and wounded, 
The riflemen crawled closer to 
the guns, feeling somehow that 
there was solace in their steady 
booming. The major looked 
at his watch, and then at the 
attacking lines in front of 
him. 

“In ten minutes we'll have 
to get out of this,” he said, 
“bring the horses up close 
behind us under cover.” The 
minutes passed and the net 
around them drew closer. 

“Prepare to retire — rear 
limber up.” 

The few remaining infantry 
emptied their magazines and 
crept off down the hill. The 
guns fired their last few rounds 
as the teams came jingling up. 
Their arrival was the signal for 
@ fresh outburst of fire. The 
few moments required for 
limbering up seemed a lifetime 
as men fell fast and horses mad 
with terror broke loose and 
dashed away. But years of 
stern discipline and careful 
training stood the battery in 
good stead now. The prin- 
ciple of ‘“ Abandon be damned : 
we never abandon guns” was 
not forgotten. Through the 
shouting, the curses, and the 
dust, the work went on. Dead 
horses were cut free and pulled 
aside, gunners took the place 
of fallen drivers, and at last 
five guns were got away. 
The sixth was in great diffi- 
culties. The maddened horses 
backed in every direction but 
the right one, and the panting 
gunners strove in vain to drop 
the trail upon the limber-hook. 
Beside the team stood Bridd- 
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lington, trying to seothe the 
horses and steadying the men 
in the calm, cool voice that he 
habitually used upon parade. 

Then suddenly from behind 
a rock there crawled out a 
strange figure, Filthy beyond 
words, hatless, with an inch 
of scrubby beard, and one foot 
bound up in blood-stained rags, 
this apparition limped painfully 
towards the gun— 

“Naow then!” a husky 
voice exclaimed, “stand still 
will yer, Dawn.” 

“By Jove! it’s Snatty,” cried 
Briddlington, and as he spoke 
the driver of Snatty’s horses 
gave a little grunt and pitched 
off on to the ground. Without 
a word the erstwhile private 
of infantry stooped and took 
the whip from the dead man’s 
hand. He patted each horse 
in turn, then climbed into the 
saddle. 

“Steady now—get back will 
yer,” he growled, and they 
obeyed him quietly enough. 
The men behind gave a heave 
at the gun and a click denoted 
that the trail was on its 
hook. 

“Drive on,” cried Snatty, 
flourishing his whip, and down 
the hill they went full gallop. 

Safety lay not in the way 
that they had come, but further 
to their left, where the ground 
was bad. At the bottom of 
the hill there was a low bank 
with a ditch in front of it, and 
just before they reached it the 
centre driver received a bullet 
in the head and dropped down 
like a stone, There was no 
time to pull up. The lead 
driver took his horses hard 
by the head and put them at 





the bank. They jumped all 
right, but the pair behind 
them, deprived of a guiding 
hand upon the reins, saw the 
ditch at the last moment and 
swerved, 

“My Gawd!” said Snatty, 
sitting back for the crash he 
knew would follow. The traces 
and the pace had dragged the 
centre horses over in spite of 
their swerve, but one of them 
stumbled as he landed. He 
staggered forward, and before 
he could recover Snatty’s 
horses and the gun were 
upon him in a whirling mass 
of legs and straps and wheels. 
Briddlington, who had been 
riding beside the team, leapt 
to the ground and ran to the 
fallen horses. 

“Sit on their heads,” he 
cried. ‘Undo the quick re- 
lease your side. Now then, 
together—heave.” There was 
a rattle of hoofs against the 
footboard as Daylight rolled 
over kicking wildly to get free. 
Briddlington, at the risk of his 
life, leant over and pulled 
frantically at a strap. The 
two ends flew apart and the 
snorting horses struggled to 
their feet, but Snatty lay very 
still and deathly white upon 
the ground. 

“Don’t stand gaping. Hook 
in again—quick. We're not 
clear away yet by a long 
chalk,” said Briddlington. 
Then he bent down and put- 
ting his arms round Snatty’s 
crumpled figure lifted him 
very tenderly aside. “ Lie still 
now,” he said with a catch in 
his voice as he saw that the 
case was hopeless, “and you'll 
be all right.” But those flash- 
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ing hoofs and steel-tyred wheels 
had done their work. Snatty’s 
last drive was over. 

“It warn’t their fault. I 
should ’ave ’eld them up,” was 
all he said before he died. 
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The gun rejoined the battery 
safely, and defeat was turned 
to victory ere nightfall, but 
Private Henry Morgan was 
returned as “missing” from 
his regiment, 


IV. 


To this day, on the anniver- 
sary of the battle, in the mess 
of K3 Battery, R.H.A., it is 
the custom, when the King’s 
health has been drunk, for the 
President to say— 

“Mr Vice, to the memory of 
the man who brought away 
the last gun.” And the Vice- 
president answers: “ Gentle- 
men, to Driver Snatt.” 


Then the curious visitor 
is shown a large oil paint- 
ing of a pair of bright 
bay horses with a little 
wizened driver riding one of 
them. 

“That’s Snatty,” they will 
say, “a drunken scoundrel if 
you like, but he loved those 
horses, and he used to drive 
like blazes.” 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


DEMOCRACY AND HONOUR—THE SOORN OF INTELLIGENCE—THE 
“guFF” OF SENATOR SMITH—A SNUB TO THE BRITISHER—MR 
LLOYD GEORGE, THE SENATOR'S RIVAL—TEN THOUSAND LITTLE 
OZARS— THE RESULT OF DISENDOWMENT—THE OHUROHES OF 
FRANCE—EDWARD MOUNTAGU, EARL OF SANDWICH—A GREAT 
PUBLIO SERVANT—THE PRIZE-GOODS—THE BATTLE OF SOLEBAY. 


Ir is the inevitable conse- 
quence of democracy to blunt 
the honour and to impair the in- 
telligence of those who bow the 
knee before it. The representa- 
tives of the people are perfectly 
content if their transgressions 
escape the people’s notice. 
They profess no other ambi- 
tion than to seoure the popular 
support; and as the people’s 
collective sense of right and 
wrong is not acute, they easily 
sink to the lowest standard of 
morality. Their words and 
actions represent what they 
believe to be the easy virtue 
of their supporters, and as 
they dare not lead, fearing 
lest true leadership might lose 
a vote, they accommodate their 
own opinions of political recti- 
tude to the opinions of the 
mob. Even if they make a 
statement which will not bear 
examination, they take com- 
fort in the reflection that 
either the voter will not find 
it out, or, if he does, that he 
will not pass a harsh judg- 
ment upon a useful exaggera- 
tion. The preamble of the 
Parliament Bill has taught us 
how highly Mr Asquith values 
his honour. Mr M‘Kenna re- 
fuses to be outdone, In search- 
ing for arguments to support 


his Disestablishment Bill, he 
declared that all “the slum 
work” in Cardiff was done 
by the Methodists. It has 
been pointed out that there are 
practically no Free Churches 
in the slum district of Car- 
diff, where the Church com- 
municants greatly outnumber 
all the Nonconformists put to- 
gether. Mr M‘Kenna finds 
facts irrelevant, and doubtless 
estimates at their proper worth 
the scruples of his supporters. 
But, as the Bishop of St 
Asaph says, “the question at 
issue is the honour of His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State, 
and that question is a matter 
of concern to every citizen of 
this country.” It should be; 
and yet Mr M‘Kenna, perhaps, 
knows better than the Bishop 
how far he may profitably 
travel on the road of “care- 
lessness.” 

If democracy teaches its 
leaders to flout the dictates of 
a plain morality, it persuades 
them still more effectually to 
laugh intelligence to scorn. 
The contempt in which dema- 
gogues hold their dupes is 
evident in every one of their 
speeches. Even in moments of 
grave crisis they address vast 
audiences as though these audi- 























ences were composed entirely 
of imbeciles. They generously 
credit the men whose support 
they ask with the brains of 
rabbits. They pour into their 
ears floods of words which have 
no meaning, no coherence. 
They are sure that the com- 
monest images, the silliest 
jokes are good enough to dazzle 
those whose will, in their 
phrase of grandiloquent flat- 
tery, must and shall prevail. 
Wherever there is a democracy 
you will find the triumph of 
shoddy eloquence. England is 
not alone in her disgrace. The 
spouters of France, following 
an evil example, already speak 
of “la coupe aux lévres.” And 
if America had done nothing 
more than produce Senator 
Smith she need not fear the 
competition of any rival. Yet 
this supremacy of nonsense must 
be set down to the credit of the 
people. Without the general 
approval not even a French 
municipal counsellor, not even 
Senator Smith himself, could 
descend to the turbid depths of 
what the Americans appropri- 
ately style “ guff.” 

The wreck of the Titanic was 
Senator Smith’s opportunity. 
This eminent politician con- 
cluded the tragedy with a 
satiric drama of his own. He 
introduced, into a solemn occa- 
sion, the comedy of ignorance, 
He deemed himself competent 
to discover the cause of a disaster 
at sea, though he seemed to 
think that a water-tight com- 
partment was a refuge into 
which drowning men might 
creep for safety, and though he 
demanded anxiously what was 
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an iceberg and whence it came. 
But the undesigned touches of 
farce which this landsman im- 
parted into a solemn discussion 
are insignificant beside the 
oration which he delivered to 
his delighted countrymen. To 
describe this oration adequately 
is impossible. We bow be- 
fore it in respectful humble- 
ness. The fact that it was 
listened to with some show 
of gravity makes the whole 
American people an accom- 
plice in its magnificent ab- 
surdity. Senator Smith must 
share the responsibility with 
the vast mass of his fellow- 
citizens. His complete lack of 
humour is no more than we 
should expect. The fact that 
there are ten times as many 
professional humourists in 
America as in all the rest of 
the world does not disprove, 
rather it explains, the natural 
solemnity of the people. And 
Senator Smith’s oration sug- 
gests that there is something 
in the American character 
which suffers no change. In 
spite of ceaseless immigration, 
the Land of the Free remains 
faithful to its primitive love of 
rhetoric. You may match the 
rodomontade of Senator Smith 
in every satire penned against 
America since the days of 
Dickens. The blood of God’s 
own country suffers a weekly ad- 
mixture. And while the type 
of this confused race, rejecting 
all European peculiarities, 
tends year by year to approxi- 
mate to the type of the North 
American Indian, its dema- 
gogues preserve inviolate the 
old provincial tub - thumping, 
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beloved by countless generations 
of stern-faced Puritans. 

But it is time to give a few 
specimens of Senator’s Smith’s 
oratory. The best of the 
Senator is that he is always 
equal to himself. Heseldom falls 
below the high level of his own 
bombast. He calls the Titanic 
“a majestic pile.” What else 
could he call her? ‘“ Builders 
of renown,” says he, “had 
launched her on the billows 
with confident assurance of her 
strength.” “Builders of re- 
nown!” How can we be suffi- 
ciently thankful for that mag- 
nificent commonplace? Then 
mark what happened. “The 
ship went down”—these are the 
Senator’s own words—“carry- 
ing as needless a sacrifice of 
noble women and brave men as 
ever clustered about the Judg- 
ment Seat in any single moment 
of passing time.” As he spoke 
these words of reckless exag- 
geration, was there a dry eye 
in all Washington? We think 
not. Even the hardened cheek 
of the Senator himself was 
bedewed with tears. 

Then turned he gravely to 
the dead captain. “For forty 
years,” said he, “the Storm 
King had sought in vain to 
vex him and to menace his 
craft; but once before in 
all his honourable career 
was his pride humbled or his 
vessel maimed.” His pride and 
confidence were his undoing. 
“ With the atmosphere literally 
charged with warning signals 
and wireless messages register- 
ing their last appeal, the stokers 
in the engine-room fed their 
fires with fresh fuel, registering 
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in that dangerous place the 
vessel’s fastest speed. At that 
moment the ice stole upon her 
as hard as steel,” &. Thus 
the Senator, with much more 
to the same effect, proving in 
every line of irrelevant pomp 
and gushing imagery how brave 
a “newspaper man” was lost 
in this talkative lawyer. And 
so at last he pointed the 
moral of his address. ‘“ When 
the world weeps together over 
@ eommon loss,” said he, 
“when Nature moves in the 
same direction in all spheres, 
why should not the nations 
clear the sea of its conflicting 
idioms and wisely regulate this 
new servant of humanity?” 
Why, indeed, should they not? 
And then in the most splendid 
bathos within the whole range 
of oratory, Senator Smith tells 
us how it shall be done: “to 
that erid wages must be in- 
creased”?! After a weeping 
world and Nature moving in 
all spheres, this collapse of 
sentiment was a stern disap- 
pointment. A still sterner 
disappointment it was to 
discover that the Senator 
had employed all the resources 
of his matchless rhetoric, had 
mixed his metaphors, and 
mingled his tears with the 
tears of two continents, merely 
to administer a snub to the 
Britisher. Surely this highly 
desirable feat might have been 
more quickly and more neatly 
performed. Of what use are 
Storm Kings and Majestic 
Piles, if they stand between 
the Britisher and America’s 
cudgel? Two columns of fine 
phrases separated us, as we 
I 
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read, from the Senator's censure. 
All the blame of the disaster 
lies, of course, at the door of 
England, “the Old World 
where there is no endurance.” 
All the hope of the future is 
in the hardy American, ‘Men 
of strength and spirit there 
must be, won back to a calling 
already demoralised and de- 
cadent.” That is a blow struck 
at the very heart of England’s 
self-esteem. And there is no 
doubt as to where these heroes 
are to be found. “Americans 
must re-enlist in this service, 
they must become the soldiers 
of the sea.” 

We are not surprised at the 
Senator’s conclusion. We have 
so long been accustomed to the 
chastening rod of America, 
that we ask nothing less and 
nothing more of her than the 
compliment of her censure. 
What does astonish us is the 
incorrigible provincialism of 
the Senator’s style and man- 
ner. Words stripped of mean- 
ing and far divorced from 
intelligence are sorry things, 
and much as we appreciate the 
condemnation of America, we 
would that it had been better 
and more concisely expressed. 
Nor can we congratulate our- 
selves that fustian is the ex- 
clusive possession of the United 
States. Our own notorious 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
easily outdoes Senator Smith 
on his chosen ground, Mr 
Lloyd George is falling behind in 
the race of politics. He forced 
the pace at the beginning with 
so blind a fury that he is unable 
to keep it up. And he takes 
his ill-success, as weak men 


always take it, with a manifest 
loss of temper. In old times, 
when he felt sure of himself 
and his position, he was very 
careful to separate his two 
manners. He did not permit 
Limehouse to intrude upon the 
House of Commons. But now 
it is all one to him. West- 
minster and Limehouse, Swan- 
sea and Newcastle—they are 
but so many stages upon which 
the rhetorical melodrama of Mr 
Lloyd George can be played. 
And truly that melodrama 
was never played with noisier 
effect than at Mr Lloyd 
George’s last appearance at 
Swansea. He was at home, 
and he meant to make the best 
of it. He echoed with energy 
and precision all the silly 
thoughts that were flitting 
about the heads of his audi- 
ence. He gave a brilliant 
example of the true Iberian’s 
trick: he knew exactly what 
extravagances would be palat- 
able to his friends. Perhaps 
he reached the topmost height 
of folly when he declared with 
unctuous pomp that “the hon- 
our of the Nonconformist 
peasant was as precious as 
that of the proudest baron 
in the land.” That platitude 
would be hard to match. A 
sentence, composed in another 
vein, runs it very close. “The 
men for whom they worked,” 
he told his supporters, “grudged 
them every inch of sunlight, 
space, and breathing-ground.” 
What can you say to such a 
statement as this? It does not 
deserve the compliment of con- 
tradiction. To argue with the 
man who made it would be a 
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piece of superfluous folly. We 
can only be thankful that the 
world tires of nothing so 
quickly as of a tongue which 
utters less sense than a clapper 
to seare the birds. 

One or two blossoms from Mr 
George’s anthology of abuse 
may yet be culled. ‘Vessels 
consecrated to the sanctuary 
are still on their sideboards,” 
he screamed. “The meat dedi- 
cated to the altar stock their 
larders to-day. There are 
thousands of them.” And 
again: “Go to Primrose meet- 
ings; look at the platform. 
One third of them are probably 
people who have got Church 
land. The very primroses 
which adorn their button-holes 
are plucked from land conse- 
crated to the service of the 
altar.” Was ever such stuff as 
this spoken by a Cabinet Min- 
ister? It is idle to ask Mr 
Lloyd George to correct his 
statements by a reading of 
history. He is far too busy 
speaking to read books, and if 
he read them, it is unlikely that 
he could understand them. Be- 
sides, he needs all the leisure 
which he oan spare, for the 
composition of that daily letter 
to ‘The Times,’ in which he 
attempts to justify his inaccur- 
acies. Poor man! Great and 
good as he is, he is not happy. 
“T will tell you what is the 
matter with this country,” he 
cried. “There is one limited 
Monarchy here, and there are 
ten thousand little Czars.” 
After this his panegyric of 
Nonconformity must have fallen 
a trifle flat. We have little 
faith in those altars with 


which, Mr Lloyd George says, 
Nonconformity is covering the 
land. Of what use are altars 
if the flame of truth is never 
permitted to burn upon them? 

Senator Smith and Mr 
Lloyd George, we believe, both 
follow the profession of the 
law. Their craft exacts above 
all things a precise accuracy 
of speech. The courts are the 
stern enemies of exaggeration. 
If Senator Smith and Mr 
Lloyd George employed the 
same language in their business 
as they deem good enough for 
the people’s ear, they would 
deservedly be left without 
clients. Such wisdom as is 
theirs, then, they dedicate to 
their privateadvantage. They 
make no scruple of letting loose 
their nonsense upon the public. 
Was there ever a bitterer com- 
ment than this upon democ- 
racy? These demagogues con- 
fess by their careers that for 
the management of an office 
some tact and discretion are 
necessary. They cry aloud 
from the platform that those 
who aspire to govern great 
empires may be quite content 
with bunkum and claptrap. 
And neither of them has risen 
to the full height of his oppor- 
tunity. Their peculiar gifts 
would surely be seen to better 
advantage on the variety stage. 
Some years ago, in the heyday 
of Limehouse, the manager of 
an American music hall tele- 
graphed to Mr Lloyd George 
that, if only he would appear 
in New York, he might name 
his own terms, A _ similar 
compliment has now been paid 
to Senator Smith, who has 
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been invited to do a “turn” in 
London. It is by such inter- 
changes of flattery as this that 
foreign countries are knit 
together in the bonds of peace, 
and we regret that we cannot 
lend our Mr Lloyd George to 
New York for a while, and 
console ourselves with the ex- 
pansive platitudes of America’s 
reatest senator. 

Mr Lloyd George asserts 
that the revenues of the 
Church in Wales have been 
diverted from the service of 
the people. He pretends that 
he will restore these revenues 
to the people in the shape of 
free libraries, which the people 
does not desire, and which Mr 
Carnegie, who lives merely to 
distribute unnecessary books, 
will gladly give for nothing. 
However, as the only purpose 
of disendowment is to deprive 
the Church of her revenues, the 
spending of the money taken 
away is a secondary object. 
And what is best worth con- 
sidering is the direct conse- 
quence to the Church of this 
deprivation. The experience 
of France, which some years 
ago committed an act of 
similar injustice, is not with- 
out its value for us. The 
money, of which the Church 
was despoiled, did not do the 
State much good. A vast 
deal of it was embezzled and 
spent upon unworthy objects. 
France is no richer to-day 
than she was. The Church is 
infinitely poorer, and thus of 
course the object arrived at by 
her enemies is attained. But 
there is one result of disendow- 
ment which was not foreseen 


with sufficient clearness, The 
churches, which were the pride 
and glory of France, are every- 
where falling to the ground. 
It is not merely of religion 
that the French people has 
been robbed. The ancient 
fabrics, which for centuries 
have been the centre of their 
lives and hopes, are permitted 
to crumble in pieces before their 
eyes. 

Some time since M. Maurice 
Barrés, one of the few French- 
men who are Tories in our 
English sense of the word, 
pointed out in an eloquent 
speech the disaster which was 
overtaking France. The rain, 
the snow, and the winters, he 
said, were doing their work. 
In many parts of the country, 
he pointed out, the parishes 
are too poor to repair their 
churches; and even where 
money is not lacking, the 
violent acrimony of sectarians 
aids the process of natural 
demolition. And here the fate 
of the French Church is far 
bitterer than the fate of the 
disendowed Church in Wales 
will be. In France the churches 
became the property not of 
the disestablished Church, but 
of the municipality, which 
was permitted to do what 
it chose with the buildings 
its representatives refused to 
enter. The municipality is, 
then, in a position to extin- 
guish the last spark ef re- 
ligious worship. It can con- 
demn a church as unsafe to 
harbour the inhabitants of its 
parish, and can then refuse 
to authorise repairs. One 
church, closed by order, has 
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been opened only once since 
1907, and then that the 
officers of the municipality 
might carry off the baptismal 
fonts to use them as pig- 
troughs. In another village 
the Catholics offered to re- 
store the condemned church 
at their own expense. The 
assent of the municipality 
could be purchased only by 
a gift of 5000 francs. This 
sum it was beyond the reach 
of the Catholics to provide, 
and the church remains closed. 
But it is the sous-préfet of 
Clermont who, for tact and 
reverence, deserves the first 
prize. When the inhabitants 
of Cinqueux, distressed at the 
destruction of their belfry by 
dynamite, called upon him in 
protest, he said: “ What do you 
complain of ? I have made you 
some superb ruins. Strangers 
will come and visit them. Put 
up @ turnstile, and ask a franc 
a head. You will make a lot 
of money.” If that sous-préfet 
were an Englishman, he would 
assuredly hold office in a Radical 
Ministry. 

It is not the great churches, 
the stately museums of eccles- 
iastical France, which are in 
the greatest danger, though 
many of them also are threat- 
ened. So long as they attract 
visitors, and yield profit to inn- 
keepers and cab-drivers, they 
will not be allowed wholly to 
fall to pieces. It is the small 
churches which are perishing 
in France, the churches of 
remote villages, the churches 
set upon distant hillsides, the 
churches of the poor and 
humble, that have the least 


chance of escape. And it is in 
their fate that we may find a 
warning for Wales. The rage 
and malice of the Welsh 
sectarians will be exhausted 
when the Church, which they 
hate, is disestablished and dis- 
endowed. They could not, 
though many doubtless would, 
connive with a smile at the 
destruction of ancient edifices. 
There will be no préfets to 
carry on the work of ran- 
cour in Wales. But time and 
weather and poverty will be 
sufficient to compass many a 
ruin. For, as we have said, 
it is upon the poor and humble 
churches of the hills that 
disendowment presses most 
heavily. Where there are rich 
landlords, the men whom Mr 
Lloyd George denounces, the 
churches will be in no danger. 
It is where the Church and its 
work are most necessary that 
rain and snow and winter will 
do the work of destruction. Not 
there will the Nonconformists 
set up their altars. They will 
be content to congratulate 
themselves, in the prosperous 
conventicles of the towns, that 
though they have stripped many 
a country-side of church and 
religion, they have at last ap- 
peased the envy and malice of 
the violent among the brethren. 


We have but one fault to 
find with Mr F. R. Harris’s 
‘Life of Edward Mountagu, 
K.G., First Earl of Sandwich’ 
(London: John Murray)—it is 
too long. Of this fault the 
author is himself conscious. 
He pleads guilty, especially in 
the chapters on the Navy and 
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on the Spanish and Portuguese 
Embassy. Without neglecting 
those important topics, he 
might still have sketched the 
career of Sandwich in a single 
volume. Biographies tend to 
grow longer and longer, and 
we doubt whether it is any- 
thing more than a bookseller’s 
convention, which insists upon 
their cumbrous size. After all, 
there are very few men that 
have lived upon the earth 
whose lives and characters 
may not be described in four 
or five hundred pages. And 
of these few Edward Mountagu 
was assuredly not one. 

A wise and cautious rather 
than a great man, Mountagu 
lived through a perilous age 
with honour and success. For- 
tune smiled upon him in his 
cradle, and only once or 
twice turned from him her 
capricious face. He grew up 
at Hinchingbrooke, the noble 
house which the Cromwells 
had sacrificed to a lavish 
hospitality, and which re- 
mained his home unto the 
end. Bred in Huntingdon, 
persuaded by his mother to 
favour the Independents, he 
espoused the cause of Crom- 
‘well, and was authorised to 
raise a regiment when he was 
no more than eighteen years 
of age. Thus early did he 
assume the responsibilities of 
life, and premature eld was 
the inevitable reward of his 
active precocity. The young 
Colonel first saw fighting at 
Hillesden House, played a large 
part in the triumphant siege 
of Lincoln, was in the thick 
of the fray at Marston Moor, 


and witnessed the surrender 
of York. While he was fight- 
ing with Fairfax in the West, 
news came that the Royalists 
had raided Huntingdon. “The 
King lay at Hinchingbrooke,” 
said ‘The Moderate Intellig- 
encer,’ “the house of Colonel 
Mountagu, a gallant soldier.” 
It may easily be believed that 
the danger which threatened 
his native county stirred the 
pulses of Mountagu, who fought 
at Bristol with a bravery so 
conspicuous that he and two 
other young colonels, Pickering 
and Rainsborough, were chosen 
by Fairfax to sign the terms 
of surrender which Rupert was 
asked to accept. It was his 
last engagement by land. A 
colonel of twenty, he retired 
from the army, and took his 
seat in the House as member 
for Huntingdonshire, in place 
of his father. 

The effect of politics upon 
Mountagu was to turn him 
instantly to counsels of mod- 
eration. Loyal as he was to 
Cromwell, he approached more 
nearly, as the years passed, 
to the temper of his kins- 
man, Manchester. “ Parliament 
toned down his enthusiasms,” 
writes Mr Harris, “he soon 
became less of an extremist, 
and as Cromwell and his 
followers went forward, Mount- 
agu shrank back. The ardour 
for the Parliamentary cause 
which he had displayed at 
eighteen slowly cooled down; 
like many another man who 
had taken up arms, he abhorred 
radical measures. To beat the 
King in fair fight was one 
matter ; to connive at his death 
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was quite another.” In other 
words, Mountagu’s experience 
was the experience of un- 
numbered generous souls, who 
in their youth believe that no 
limit should be set to the pro- 
gress of ideas, and who presently 
are horror-struck at the pace 
with which they and their 
colleagues are hurled down 
the hill. The extinotion of 
Parliament, the omnipotence 
of the army, were distasteful to 
the moderate conservatism of 
Mountagu, who retired from 
politics and heard in sorrow 
and misgiving the news brought 
to Hinchingbrooke of the King’s 
death. 

It is easy and unjust to 
charge Mountagu with incon- 
sistency. He was driven to 
revolt, with other moderate 
men, by a dislike of the King’s 
innovations. He asked to live 
his own life and to guard the 
freedom of his conscience. 
Above all, as he showed at 
every step in his career, he was 
in favour of a settled govern- 
ment. When Cromwell was 
made Protector Mountagu did 
not object that “it had some- 
thing of monarchy in it.” The 
ceremony, with its ‘ phylac- 
teries and fringes of State,” 
did not displease him. He had 
no natural dislike of pomp and 
circumstance. He was never 
averse from the principle of 
kingship, When in 1657 some 
zealous champions offered 
Cromwell a crown, Mountagu 
was among them. They 
thought, and thought rightly, 
that no price was too high to 
pay for security, and the 
pedantry of a name did not 
deter them from what they 


believed theirduty. Cromwell, 
however, had “doubts and 
scruples,” and would go no 
farther on the path of monarchy 
than make his Protectorate 
hereditary, and so speedily did 
the hereditary principle break 
down that it is impossible a 
crown would ever have fitted 
the head of Richard. 
Mountagu, in brief, had never 
cried for the good old cause— 
“a Commonwealth and no 
single person.” He was Crom- 
well’s man, and when his 
master died, not merely was 
he conscious of a profound 
loss to himself, but he saw his 
country in danger. The “put- 
ting down of Richard” was 
the subject of common talk, 
and if Richard’s natural weak- 
ness had not solved the prob- 
lem, no doubt he would have 
been put down forcibly. Where, 
then, should the moderate man 
turn? The future was in the 
hands of Monck and Mountagu. 
Mountagu, as Admiral of the 
Fleet, wielded a great influence, 
which Charles II. was clever 
enough tosee. And thus began 
the final intrigue. The Admiral 
was plied with letters. Here 
is the first, drafted in Hyde’s 
hand, a masterpiece of discre- 
tion: “I am assured by so 
many who believe they know 
much of your mind and pur- 
poses,” wrote the King, “that 
you have much affection for 
me, and a resolution to do me 
all the service you can, that 
I think it necessarye you should 
know from myself that I am 
very willing to be served and 
obliged by you, and that it 
will be so much satisfaction 
to me to be assured from your- 
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self that you take my interest 
to heart, and then you may 
be confident I shall never ex- 
pose you upon any rash under- 
taking for the vindication of 
it, but concur with you in such 
councells as are most proper, 
and shall give you all evidence 
of my beinge heartily your most 
affectionate friend.” 

To this cunning letter Mount- 
agu could not at first give an 
amiable answer. He was not 
yet absolved from what he 
deemed his duty—to stand by 
Richard Cromwell in his hour 
of danger. But Richard’s resig- 
nation changed the colour of 
events for Mountagu, as for 
many others. Had there been 
any chance of keeping Mount- 
agu on their side, the Repub- 
licans destroyed it by sending 
Lawson, as Vice-Admiral, to 
watch the Cavaliers, and “to 
balance the power of Mount- 
agu’s party, who they knew 
was no friend to the Common- 
wealth.” Though the discussion 
dragged on a weary year, the 
end was certain. England was 
tired of strife and change. The 
love of tradition, always strong 
within her, flamed up afresh. 
She had had enough of cant 
and tyranny. She was deter- 
mined to walk again in the 
ancient ways. She did not 
compare the temperament of 
Charles II. with the wisdom 
of Cromwell, She knew that 
Charles possessed what the 
far greater man could not 
boast—the habit and lineage 
of a king. Thus it was easy 
for Monck and Mountagu to 
carry out the resolute policy 
of their country. In the early 
months of 1660 more letters 
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passed between Mountagu and 
the King. The understanding 
bet ween them was complete. “I 
do not think it agreeable to 
the confidence I have in you,” 
wrote Charles, “or the trust I 
intend to repose in you, to say 
anything of what hath been 
done in former times, in which 
I know well by what reasons 
and authority you were led, 
and I do assure you I am so 
far from remembering anything 
to your disadvantage that I 
look upon you as a person to 
be rewarded.” Mountagu was 
not slow in accepting the trust. 
He assured Charles that the 
nation was ready to welcome 
him, and thus concludes: “ My 
accepting this commission, 
under which I now act, was 
not without communication 
with, and advice of, faithful 
servants unto your Majesty, 
that I might honestly do your 
Majesty a service in this 
capacity.” 

And thus there arrived, 
under the happiest auspices, 
the great day in Mountagu’s 
life. A memorable scene, truly, 
which even the bustle of The 
Hague has not often matched. 
‘‘Every one was astir as early 
as possible,” writes Mr Harris, 
“and about nine o’clock the 
Admiral, in clothes ‘very rich 
as gold and silver can make 
them,’ slipped into his barge. 
By that time the sea was 
covered with every kind of 
craft, and there was no more 
elbow-room on water than on 
land. About ten o'clock the 
crowds on shore slowly divided, 
and a way was made for the 
coaches which carried Charles 
and his train. Amid the blare 
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of trumpets and the rattle of 
muskets, Charles stepped from 
his coach and entered a small 
barque, which the Dutch had 
garnished with tapestry, and 
decorated with garlands and 
crowns of flowers. In this 
vessel the King—together with 
the two Dukes, the Duke of 
Bohemia, the Princess of 
Orange and her son— was 
conveyed to the barge in which 
the Admiral awaited him.” 
Thus, for the first. time, 
Charles and Mountagu met. 
Resolved upon reconcilement, 
they were determined to pro- 
ceed thoroughly in the busi- 
ness. The King kissed his Ad- 
miral on both cheeks, in token 
that the past was forgotten, 
and no sooner did they reach 
London than Mountagu was 
made an Earl, and decorated 
with the Garter. That the 
Admiral deserved all that he 
was given is clear. Without 
his aid, and the aid of his fleet, 
the restoration of the King 
could not have been made with 
like expedition and dignity. 
In the rejoicings which fol- 
lowed, he had his share of 
honour and glory. The House 
of Commons passed him a vote 
of thanks. “God hath done 
you the honour,” proclaimed 
Parliament, “to be the con- 
veyance of the greatest bless- 
ing that ever this nation re- 
ceived ; you have landed our 
Sovereign upon the safest 
shore that ever English 
King set his foot upon—the 
Hearts of his people.” The 
English nation had travelled 
far from the days of Oliver's 
supremacy. And the journey 
had not been made in vain, At 


last the country had won peace, 
the peace of a settled govern- 
ment, the peace of a settled 
Church, the peace of a pleasant 
and reasonable life. And as 
for Mountagu himself, he 
remained under Charles II. 
what he had proved under 
Cromwell — a great pub- 
lic servant. He had al- 
ready discovered that the sea 
was his province, and had 
served the Navy faithfully for 
four years. And it was as 
Admiral of the Fleet that he 
henceforth served his King. 
He fought bravely in the 
Second Dutch War, and de- 
serves as much credit as any 
one for the famous victory of 
the 3rd of June. Then, what 
might have seemed to most a 
triumph of seamanship, almost 
proved the undoing of Sand- 
wich. In 1665 he returned to 
the Nore with two great East 
Indiamen among other prizes, 
whose wealth suggests the 
glories of the Arabian nights. 
Pepys looked upon the precious 
cargoes with an ingenuous 
wonder. The commissioners, 
said he, “there did show me 
the greatest wealth lie in con- 
fusion that a man can see In 
the world. Pepper scattered 
through every chink, you trod 
upon it; and in cloves and 
nutmegs I walked above the 
knees, whole rooms full. And 
silks in bales, and boxes of 
copper-plates, one of which I 
saw opened.” The treasure 
was valued at some millions 
of our present currency, and 
might have filled any com- 
mander with pride, any 
nation with gratitude. On 
the way home some of the 
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flag-officers suggested an in- 
stant distribution of their 
shares of the prizes, and Sand- 
wich unwisely assented. He 
and Penn claimed for them- 
selves goods to the value of 
£4000 apiece. Some of the 
officers, however, refused to 
accept what was offered them, 
and speedily Sandwich was 
involved in a grave scandal. 
He defended himself with all 
the pride and asperity of his 
temper. Bitterly did he re- 
sent the charge of embezzle- 
ment. “The truth is,” said 
he, “not one jot of the divi- 
dend was distributed nor any 
order made (as appears by the 
date of it) until His Majesty 
and His Royal Highness had 
been acquainted with the 
separation of these goods, and 
approved thereof.” The con- 
troversy is old and confused ; 
and though we need not con- 
demn Sandwich too fiercely, 
there is no doubt that his 
reputation received a stain 
which was not wholly washed 
away save by the waters of 
Solebay. Pepys, whose shrewd 
mind understood Sandwich, as 
it understood all his great 
contemporaries, summed up the 
case in a few lines: “The great 
evil of this year,” he wrote at 
the end of 1665, “and the only 
one, indeed, is the fall of my 
Lord Sandwich, whose mistake 
about the prizes hath undone 
him. . . . Indeed, his mis- 
carriage about the prize-goods 
is not to be excused, to suffer a 
company of rogues to go away 
with ten times as much as 
himself, and the blame of all 
to be deservedly laid upon 
him.” 
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Though for a while he 
fell under a cloud of disgrace, 
Sandwich did not cease to 
serve his country. He suc- 
ceeded Fanshaw at Madrid, 
and presently went ‘upon a 
mission to Tangier. But it was 
not until the Third Dutch War, 
in 1672, that he rejoined the 
fleet, and then with the deepest 
misgivings. “Though he was 
Vice - Admiral of England, 
and Admiral of the Narrow 
Seas,” said he at Lord Bur- 
lington’s, “yet he knew no 
more of what was to be done 
that summer than any one of 
them, or any other that knew 
nothing of it; ‘This only I 
know,’ he said, ‘that I will 
die, and these two boys (mean- 
ing Harbord and Cotterel) will 
die with me.’” His dislike of 
the war was compensated in 
a measure by the enthusiasm 
wherewith the fleet received 
him, and in the battle of Sole- 
bay, one of the fiercest in our 
annals, Sandwich had a golden 
opportunity of vindicating his 
courage. He seized it with all 
the vigour and impetuosity 
that were his. Unwieldy as 
he was, he fought with the 
energy of youth. The fight 
which Sandwich’s ship, the 
Royal James, fought against 
two Dutchmen, one of them 
commanded by the intrepid 
Van Brakel, who raided Chat- 
ham, will be for ever memor- 
able. She escaped the Groot 
Hollandia, only to be grappled 
by a fireship. The ship which 
might have come to her aid 
passed her by, and when 
disaster fell upon her, only 
one hundred of her thousand 
men were left unwounded. 
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Sandwich himself, refusing to 
leave the quarterdeck, bade 
the others save themselves as 
they could. How he died is 
uncertain. Perhaps he waited 
till the flames had mastered 
his ship, and then jumped over- 
board. Whatever the manner 
of his death, it was the death 
of a hero, and the last act of 
a life nobly devoted to the 
cause of England. 

As we have said, Sandwich 
was a great public servant. 
He looked through the forms 
of government to the security 
of his country, and served 
Cromwell and Charles with 
equal fidelity. That his life 
should have been written long 
ago is clear, yet if we do not 
understand his kindly temper 
and jovial humour it is our own 
fault, for he plays the second 
part in the journal of Samuel 


Pepys, the shrewdest ever 
written by the hand of man. 
And if we have waited patient- 
ly for the task to be accom- 
plished, we have not waited in 
vain. Mr Harris’s ‘Life’ has 
many merits. It is just and 
well written, the fruit of much 
careful research. The author 
has made excellent use of the 
papers preserved at Hinching- 
brooke, and has added not a 
little to our knowledge of a 
period specially favoured by 
historians, But he has not 
permitted the life of his hero to 
be submerged in his “times,” 
and Sandwich stands out in 
his pages a brave, honest, and 
sometimes maligned man. At 
last he is vindicated, and hence- 
forth, to use Mr Harris’s own 
phrase, “in a conclave of sea- 
men he need no longer sit 
below the salt.” 
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THE ENGLISH IN EGYPT, 1901 AND 1912. 


SOME POINTS OF PROGRESS. 


BY COLONEL SIR HENRY KNOLLYS, K.C.V.0. 


“WE verily believe that were 
it ascertained the moon is in- 
habited, England would im- 
mediately proceed to annex it,” 
was the sour denunciation 
against our action in Egypt, 
uttered not leng ago by certain 
Germans less solicitous for the 
welfare of their own country 
than to contribute to the ill- 
will of Germany against Eng- 
land. The astonishing feature 
of our success in the land of 
the Nile is that it has been 
attained in defiance of our 
original strenuous efforts to 
cast off this now brilliant 
factor of our Empire. Our suc- 
cessive Governments, whether 
duty-loving or party-loving, 
erstwhile tried might and main 
to get out of Egypt. In vain. 
No other civilised nation would 
face the invidious task de- 
manded by civilisation; and 
now, in 1912, it cannot be 
questioned that under our re- 
luctant rule the land of the 
Nile has been progressing with 
seven -league-boot strides, al- 
most without a parallel either 
in old Egypt or new Europe. 

In 1901 an article ap- 
peared in ‘Blackwood’ en- 
titled “Egypt: English Wax- 
ing and French Waning.” I 
will endeavour to point out 
some further waxing on our 
part during the subsequent 
eleven years, and some further 
waning on the part of the 


French element, which has re- 
cently acquiesced herein with 
the generous goodwill largely 
influenced by King Edward's 
conversion of traditional hos- 
tility into trusting cordiality. 

To begin with details, trum- 
pery-like straws as isolated 
details—significant-like straws 
indicating the drift of a cur- 
rent. In 1901 the condition of 
the streets of Cairo compared 
favourably, it is true, with 
the dead-dog and rotten-refuse 
prevalence of ten years pre- 
viously. But in 1912, not only 
in the capital, but in such 
towns as Assiout, Minya, and 
Luxor, there is an _ excel- 
lence of cleanliness, both of 
sight and smell, amidst popu- 
lous poverty, barely to be 
found in London notwithstand- 
ing the reckless squander- 
ing of the County Council. 
Formerly the water - supply, 
thick and fetid with decaying 
organisms, was to be regarded 
rather as an eatable than as 
a drinkable substance. Now, 
the “Nile champagne,” as the 
natives call it, though in 
summer it still kills swarms 
of babies, no longer annihilates 
them as completely as a hive 
of bees stifled with sulphur. 
Numerous slums have been 
swept away, together with 
some of the horrors of drain- 
age, or rather of non-drainage. 
Even parts of the Mouski, so 
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entrancingly suggestive of ‘The 
Arabian Nights,’ of Haroun-al- 
Raschid and of Sindbad the 
Sailor, is in process of being 
turned topsy-turvy in the war- 
fare against sickness, suffering, 
and death. Sanitation is 
rightly given precedence over 
the picturesque, even as the 
feeding of some additional 
millions of human beings, as 
a consequence of the Assouan 
Barrage, has rightly been given 
precedence over the discolora- 
tion of the Phyle temple. In 
earlier days the hustling and 
jostling through a motley 
crowd, the importunities for 
baksheesh, the wiles of snake- 
charmers and conjurors, the 
yelling competition of the 
struggling donkey - boys, the 
solicitations of the native 
cheap-jacks, were all highly 
characteristic and amusing 
features of an Oriental city. 
They were not, however, con- 
ducive to orderliness, and in 
1912 they were all restrained, 
not with the bullying of, say, a 
Berlin civic serjeant - major, 
but with the quiet and more 
effectual “off with you” of an 
Egyptian “ Policeman A.” 
Formerly, the clamorous 
chorus of baksheesh beggars 
was rather amusing to a new- 
comer ; then it grew to be tire- 
some, and finally exasperat- 
ing. ‘Please, which is the way 
to——?”—baksheesh. “Thank 
you,” for picking up a handker- 
chief—baksheesh. “Oh, what 
a pretty baby!” “ Baksheesh,” 
demanded the mother, “be- 
cause I please you with pretty 
sight.” I, indignantly: ‘“‘Why, 
that very donkey is braying 
against you. What does he 


say?” “He say he want 
baksheesh too.” At last the 
evil becomes intolerable, and its 
degrading effects glaring. 

So effectually have Lord 
Cromer’s efforts to check the 
abominable baksheesh-begging 
succeeded, that should you in 
1912 bestow half a piastre on 
some comical little native imp, 
he slyly watches for the city 
Cerberus ere he laughingly 
bolts with his prey. Street 
traffic and street processions 
are no longer allowed to work 
haphazard: they are regulated 
as efficiently as in Piccadilly. 
At about 11 P.M. one evening 
I was present at a Mahomedan 
fair at Boulak—in old days 
the local Whitechapel. The 
gaudy Eastern booths were 
dazzling with lights; the 
throngs were dense; the na- 
tive police visible were so 
few that they could be counted 
on the fingers, and apparently 
I and my companion were the 
sole English people present. 
Not a swear or a blow, or a 
fight or a yell. The crowd 
constituted an object-lesson to 
English suffragettes. During 
the daytime an English lady 
may wander through the 
streets unattended with perfect 
immunity. 

On 14th February 1912 a 
sad cortége, in private car- 
riages bearing no emblems of 
distinction, drove from the 
“‘ Hyksos” dahabeah, whereon 
the Duke of Fife had died, 
through miles of streets to 
the railway terminus. The 
route was thickly lined, and 
the railway square was closely 
crowded with representatives 
of numerous Oriental terri- 
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tories — Egyptians, Arabians, 
and Nubians, “dwellers of 
Pontus, Phrygia, and Pam- 
phylia,” strangely varied in 
dress, feature, and form, mo- 
tionless as statues, so silent 
as to be solemn, yet withal 
conveying an impression of 
great pity for the three sor- 
rowing ladies. Not a _per- 
emptory “Stand back” or a 
“Make way” was necessary. 
Just a few Anglo- Egyptian 
constables responding to a 
wave-of-the-arm signal, and 
under the directions ef Harvey 
Pasha and Yuzbashi Philip. 

The adult natives have, 
during the past ten years, be- 
come a little more independent 
and not a little more impudent, 
though they still hold “the 
word of a Frank” in rever- 
ential awe. Smack a native 
over the head—a practice to 
which Englishmen were, ten 
years ago, regrettably prone— 
if you dare. The chances are 
he will successfully summon 
you for assault, for he knows 
that the sway of the kourbash 
has at last become extinct, and 
that he will receive the same 
justice as a European. Resi- 
dent Englishmen are apt to 
declaim in wrath at this even- 
handedness. Wroth at right- 
fulness! Would he advocate 
wrongfulness? And will he 
not do well to attenuate some 
of the oppressing haughtiness, 
not to say savageness, on which 
a certain section of our country- 
men still pride themselves when 
addressing natives. 

The evidence I have been 
adducing thus far may, I 
repeat, be deemed superficial ; 
but before going deeper, it will 


be well to speak a few sentences 
of the three distinguished 
Englishmen who, during the 
period under consideration, have 
swayed the destinies of Egypt 
de facto, under the subterfuge 
of Khedival rule de jure,—Lord 
Cromer, Sir Eldon Gorst, and 
Lord Kitchener. 

Few competent judges would 
now dispute that Lord Cromer 
was the first to evolve definitely 
order out of chaos—chaos both 
financial and administrative. 
Did he not transform an almost 
desperate debt not only into 
solvency but into an annual 
handsome balance credit ?—and 
that without juggling with fig- 
ures, or, to quote the pungent 
expression of the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, without 
“robbing hen-roosts.” Did he 
not compel the Egyptian rulers 
— rulers forsooth ! — notwith- 
standing persistent opposition, 
to enter into an era of prosper- 
ity in their own country? Did 
he not substitute for chicane, 
corruption, and outrageous 
malpractices, straightforward- 
ness, integrity, and duty? 
Did he not bring the oppressed 
fellahin into a condition of ease 
and of comparative affluence, 
unknown since the twilight 
dawn of history? Did he not 
render the kourbash and the 
corvée of forced labour as com- 
pletely a tradition of the past 
as that of “Simon Legree” and 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and in 
lieu establish civil discipline in 
Lower and semi-military dis- 
cipline in Upper Egypt? Did 
he not inaugurate the splendid 
achievements of the Barrage, 
and the not less benevolent 
benefits of improved sanitation 
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and effectual public instruction? 
Did he not refuse the offer by a 
Unionist Government to occupy 
the attractive post of Foreign 
Secretary in England because 
his heart was set on bringing 
to a completion his decades of 
work in Egypt? Did he not 
as nobly earn his Earldom as 
Lord Lister earned his Barony ? 
—only a Barony ! 

Perhaps in England the 
appreciation of his splendid 
services is becoming gradually 
blunted: it is undimmed in the 
country where he rendered 
them. An Egyptian magnate, 
whose name would carry great 
weight, in a confidential dis- 
cussion, and aiming at a climax 
of approval of our present 
Consul-General, indirectly ut- 
tered the highest eulogy of his 
predecessor when he thought- 
fully declared, “If we cannot 
have Lord Cromer, let us have 
Lord Kitchener.” It is not an 
exaggeration to forecast that 
far-advanced English history, 
looking remotely back, will 
assign to Lord Cromer the 
same nature of appreciation 
and admiration as is now 
awarded to Clive and Warren 
Hastings. 

Sir Eldon Gorst, his succes- 
sor, was beloved during his 
lifetime, mourned at his death, 
and throughout regarded as a 
valuable public servant. But 
the Fates were not kind to 
him ; the period of his admini- 
stration was not progressive— 
even were it not retrogressive, 
It has been attributed to him 
that he only half-heartedly dis- 
couraged the policy of im- 
mediate self-government, and 
that he indirectly countenanced 


the Nationalist ferment fraught 
with much mischief. Dis- 
contented Anglo - officials, 
especially in Upper Egypt, 
angrily complained that their 
authority was inadequately 
supported, and that there was 
undue pliancy to native resist- 
ance. The native newspapers, 
reviving the cuckoo ory of 
“Egypt for the Egyptians,” 
proceeded with but feeble re- 
pression to the dissemination 
of virulent falsehood inciting 
to revolt. Two years ago the 
demonstrations of the populace 
in Cairo against the execution 
of the assassin of Moughab 
Pasha were so formidable that 
the entire British garrison was 
confined to barracks for pos- 
sible emergencies. I can bear 
personal testimony to the fact 
that, in April 1910, mobs of 
natives of the baser sort were 
wont nightly to gather in front 
of European hotels and to 
“booh” at the English in- 
mates, absolutely unchecked 
by those responsible for the 
maintenance of public order. 
In vindication of Sir Eldon 
Gorst, it has been urged—I 
express no opinion whether 
rightly or wrongly —that he 
was manacled as with iron fet- 
ters by his superiors, and that he 
never had fair-play; that not 
only was indicated to him the 
general tendency of their 
policy—as would be perfectly 
reasonable,—but that he was 
tied down by restrictive de- 
tails, thwarted, snubbed, and 
contravened in his endeavours ; 
that concession and concilia- 
tion, no matter what the dire- 
ful consequences, were imposed 
on him as the mainspring of 
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all his measures. It has been 
represented—I say not whether 
truly or otherwise—that he was 
placed between the alternatives 
of withdrawing from the plough 
to which he had set his hand 
or of yielding to force majeure. 
Broken in health and spirits, 
he chose the latter. His diffi- 
culties were solved by his 
death. 

Then dawned the era of Lord 
Kitchener, so satisfactory in 
what has been already achieved, 
so encouraging in its outlook 
that, in order to avoid the 
evil of optimism, it behoves 
me to write with the cold 
neutrality of an impartial 


judge,—a tone the less difficult 
because my personal acquaint- 
ance with him is inconsiderable, 
His antecedents were a guaran- 
tee that not for a moment 
would he have accepted so im- 
portant a post were he to be 


unduly shackled. It had been 
made abundantly clear that 
he was a successful and capable 
soldier, an able administrator, 
an indefatigable worker, and 
even of Spartan strictness. 
His mailed fist had never been 
doubted ; his velvet glove had 
never been suspected; and it 
was a conjectural problem 
whether he would prove valu- 
able as heretofore in a semi- 
diplomatic, semi - autocratic 
post, demanding the great tact 
and conciliation with which 
he had not been credited. The 
mass of officials who have been 
recently brought into co-opera- 
tion with him do not now 
hesitate to answer emphatically 
“Yes.” Contrary to his former 
wont as a soldier, it is no 
longer with him, “Sic volo, sic 
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jubeo.” It is declared that 
consultation and reasoning are 
freely admitted prior to per- 
emptory decision, though the 
accursed word “expediency,” 
almost the sole motive action 
of party government, has been 
displaced in favour of “duty.” 
He is personally greatly liked 
by his subordinates. It is even 
maintained that he exercises 
the art of conciliation with such 
dexterity that his opponents 
in opinion ofttimes cheerfully, 
genially accept decisions directly 
adverse to their own views. 
The native lower orders have 
for years been dazzled by 
the halo of his former suc- 
cesses. The ancient Egyptians 
attributed semi - divinity to 
their great kings, such as 
Seti and Ramses, whom they 
regarded as “The Word,” 
directly emanating from their 
god Ammon. There is a faint 
reflection of this in their feel- 
ing towards their present ruler, 
in no small degree because, 
with righteous prescience, he 
caused the bones of the Mahdi 
to be dug up and scattered to 
the winds. <A sloppy senti- 
mentality denounced “ insult- 
ing the remains of the dead ” 
whom we can no longer hurt, 
though for party purposes 
there is little scruple in vilify- 
ing the living who can still 
be damaged. Pricking the 
bubble of fanaticism ensured 
the welfare of the living to a 
material degree. Their holy 
Prophet had been desecrated, 
defied, unavenged, while . the 
perpetrator continued to 
flourish like a green bay tree. 
Clearly he is a greater divinity 
than the old Mahdi. ‘“ Kooch- 
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Nohr! know everything; he 
has great power; he take.care 
poor Egyptian get justice and 
not get stick. He never get 
stick from Khedive because 
now he is ‘The Stick’ himself.” 
He personally knows and is 
known by a larger section of 
the population than any other 
Englishman; unlike Lord 
Cromer, he speaks their lang- 
uage with fluent ease ; his mas- 
culine figure and masterful 
bearing are not without effect 
on Orientals greatly dominated 
by aspect. 

To the recrudescence of virile 
administration is due a further 
impulse to the progress and 
prosperity of the country in 
1912, which, during the pre- 
vious two years, had been 
somewhat halting. The minor 
features to which I have already 
alluded, such as repression of 
baksheesh-begging, regulation 
of traffic, street cleanliness, and 
orderliness, are still more pro- 
nounced. By the bye, we can 
scarcely consider a recurrence 
of the gatherings opposite 
hotels of hooting rabbles, which 
I have mentioned in a former 
page, as within the scope of 
possibility under the present 
régime. The former mischiev- 
ous scurrility of the native 
press has now been restricted 
into harmless spite. More sig- 
nificant is the general tone 
and tenor of the English 
sub-administrators both in 
the large towns and coun- 
try districts, on whom the 
welfare of the inhabitants 
so largely depends. They are 
erce more stimulated by the 
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staunch support they are sure 
of receiving from a trusted 
chief. Simultaneously, their 
tendency of arrogance towards 
the native upper officials and 
brow-beating of native servitors 
is much attenuated, because the 
keynote of courtesy to all 
classes of Egyptians is now 
habitually sounded from the 
Legation. For example, at a 
large garden-party this year at 
the British Consulate, marked 
by the lavish luxury of Eng- 
lish hospitality combined with 
the glitter of orientalism, a 
very noteworthy feature was a 
group of six or seven tribal 
magnates in the dramatic garb 
of the East. This was an un- 
heard-of innovation up to 1912. 
The unaccustomed invitees 
clustered apart in dignified, 
silent shyness, until our Pro- 
consul, his towering form clad 
in a suit of dittos— “une 
toilette de tout de méme,” 
according to a French re- 
porter — which was in amus- 
ing contrast to the gorgeous 
costume of his guests, in full 
view of many watchers, strode 
up to them, shook hands all 
round in conspicuous friend- 
liness with his “gant de 
velour ”—what had become of 
the “ main de fer ” ?—conversed 
with them for some time in 
their own language, and ulti- 
mately caused their stolid 
oriental features to beam with 
the satisfaction begotten by 
gratified vanity. 

At one stage in the Tripoli 
war some desert chieftains, 
who had been giving trouble 
by their tendency to co-operate 
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actively with the Turks, were 
summoned to a private confer- 
ence with Lord Kitchener. 
“We are soldiers,” was the 
somewhat haughty declaration 
of the warrior Bedouins. “Our 
trade is fighting. We must 
fight.” “So glad to hear you 
say you are soldiers,” replied 
the astute military diplomatist, 
“because I too am a soldier, 
and I rejoice to know that on 
an emergency you valiant 
fighters will be available for a 
conscription from which you 
have been hitherto exempt.” 
The chiefs, half flattered and 
half disconcerted, gave no fur- 
ther trouble through their par- 
tisanship with Turkey. 

For long there seems to 
have existed in the minds of 
native potentates a smoulder- 
ing perverseness, a spirit of 
contradiction which prompted 
them to reply “No” to every 


English “Yes” in the first 
instance, although a grudg- 
ing concession had been ulti- 


mately yielded. In 1912 we 
may judge that this has to 
a great extent disappeared. 
Now, it seems a part of 
our English idiosyncrasy to 
be comparatively indifferent 
to the semblance and insignia 
of power, provided we retain 
the substance. Ostensibly 
Lord Kitchener is a mere 
Consul - General, without the 
ceremonial precedence and 
splendour accorded to the Am- 
bassadorial representatives of 
the most insignificant Euro- 
pean nation. Virtually he 
exercises the sway of the 
Governor-General of all Egypt. 
No momentous measures are 
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undertaken without his cog- 
nisance and approval. Almost 
daily the carriages of Khedival 
magnates are to be seen in long 
wait at the British Legation. 
Thither all the Ministers resort 
in difficulties, and, seldom re- 
sisting, accept suggestions 
which are separated from fiats 
only by a thin sheet of paper. 
A riot takes place at Alex- 
andria ; the Egyptian Minister 
is called strictly to account 
for its origin and the measures 
adopted for its suppression. 
Extensive improvements in 
sanitation, especially among 
the populace, are in prospect 
of execution under British 
jurisdiction. A _ revision of 
schools and public instruction 
has been initiated from the 
same source. The Copts—for 
the most part rather a worth- 
less lot in spite of the episcopal 
laudations — are badly bullied 
by the Mahomedans. The 
Copts found their hopes for 
redress on the administrative 
action of “Kooch-Nohr.” At 
the present moment the burn- 
ing question is that of irri- 
gation under a new aspect. 
Millions have been spent in 
flooding the valley of the 
Nile. In the case of the 
Delta the process has been so 
effectual that some of the 
districts have become water- 
logged, and the quality of the 
cotton crops seriously deterior- 
ated. It is estimated that it 
will be necessary to spend 
another two millions in drain- 
ing the surplus water off the 
land. Egyptian officials, left 
to themselves, would passively 
endure the evil to augment 
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until the Delta had lapsed into 
a huge snipe marsh: the 
English Administration has 
initiated and grappled vigor- 
ously with the task. Lord 
Kitchener, being also an officer 
of the Royal Engineers, is 
quite at home in the cempli- 
cated calculations of levels, 
the construction of locks, and 
the formation of dams. He has 
called into council Sir William 
Garstin and other distinguished 
civil engineers. The work is 
progressing apace, and there is 
every prospect that ere long 
the happy medium of irriga- 
tion will have added many 
millions to the land value of 
the portion of Egypt which, in 
area, is equal to the whole 
extent of Belgium. 

Since writing the foregoing, 
Lord Kitchener’s report on 
Egypt for 1911 has been pub- 
lished, and I refer my readers 
to the statement of indisput- 
able facts which justify the 
appreciative terms in which I 
have expressed myself. The 
condition of the native popu- 
lation, agriculture, education, 
and the mixed tribunals are 
each in turn dealt with; and, 
as @ crowning evidence of pros- 
perity, the revenue of 1911 
—amounting to upwards of 
£16,000,000—exceeded that of 
1910 by over £800,000, and 
has rendered a surplus of near- 
ly £2,000,000. The country’s 
coffers have thus been filled, 
not by the wholesale depletion 
of the vilified rich, but by 
stimulating the prospereus ac- 
tivity of that modern idol 
whom clap-trap has miscalled 
“the working poor.” 





Although in this paper I 
have thus far restricted my- 
self to the consideration of 
Egypt proper, my representa- 
tions would be perniciously in- 
complete were I not at least 
to allude to the Soudan and 
Sir Reginald Wingate. Had 
not that country been mended 
of the anarchy and ferocity, 
the desolation and disaster 
which formerly devastated a 
people “rightly struggling to 
be free” —to use the favourite 
catch-word of a notable states- 
man—all Lord Cromer’s initia- 
tive and all Lord Kitchener’s 
executive action would have 
been deplorably impaired by 
this festering sore of a neigh- 
bour. At a momentous stage 
in the fortunes of the Soudan 
a young artillery officer (Win- 
gate), already distinguished for 
his war services in Egypt, 
but only superficially proved 
as an administrator, suddenly 
entered into the arena of 
a@ combined civil and mili- 
tary government over a vast 
area of country. After years 
of patient and self-sacrificing 
labour, so complete and far- 
reaching has been his success 
that he has transformed a 
Cain-like community into a 
fairly peaceful and law - abid- 
ing fraternity. The note- 
worthy fact may here be 
pointed out, that whereas, not 
so many years ago, profes- 
sional jealousy angrily re- 
stricted the scope of action 
of the Scientific Corps to 
Woolwich and Chatham, the 
four British administrators 
who have rendered the great- 
est services to their eountry 
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have been either Artillery or 
Engineer officers: Lord Roberts, 
Lord Cromer, Lord Kitchener, 
and Sir Reginald Wingate. 

In Wingate is vested supreme 
command, both civil and mili- 
tary. In emergencies he can 
enforce his decrees by martial 
law, which may be defined as no 
law at all, but merely the will 
of the commander ; practically 
the normal procedure is by 
civil rule, Irrigation, cultiva- 
tion, and trade avocations have 
replaced misery, rapine, and 
murder. He has successfully 
repressed the slave-dealers, and 
equally successfully waged war 
against that searcely less 
noxious pest, the deadly mos- 
quito of malaria. Before the 
rule of the Mahdi the popula- 
tion had amounted to eight 
and a half millions; at a later 
period holocausts of war and 
famine had reduced the num- 
bers to under two millions : 
the figures are now returned 
as over three millions, with 
amazingly rapid augmentation. 
These statistics must be con- 
sidered irrefragable proofs of 
prosperity to all but such 
socialists and suffragettes as 
despise facts and _ ridicule 
figures. 

Wingate is not as remark- 
able for possessing many 
friends as for having no 
enemies. Nature has been in- 
vidiously partial to him in 
bestowing on him not only 
distinguished intellectual ca- 
pacity, but in endowing him 
with an attractiveness of 
manner rarely surpassed. 

There are a host of names 
in the Egyptian annals of late 
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years of those who have suc- 
cessfully laboured and nobly 
sacrificed themselves to an ex- 
tent characteristic of English- 
men toiling for their country 
in far - off lands — such as 
Milner, Colin Scott Moncrieff, 
Hamilton Lang, Law, a judge 
so endeared to the natives that 
he was designated by them 
“the just Judge,” Garstin, 
Willcocks, Aird, Slatin Bey 
(an Austrian), Captain Lyons, 
Major Brown, Andrew Balfour, 
and others. But I forbear to 
indulge further in my humble 
echo of public appreciation, at 
a time when vituperation is 
wont to be greeted as a master- 
piece of patriotism. 

In mere point of numbers 
the English constitute a minute, 
an utterly insignificant, frac- 
tion of the entire population. 
How, then, is our inereasing 
and masterful sway regarded 
by the remaining mass, which 
includes aliens from other 
countries? By the Egyptians 
themselves, both magnates and 
fellahin, it would seem, with 
stolid oriental satisfaction,— 
silent, perhaps, by the prom- 
inent natives, because here, as 
in England, they are alive to 
the self-interest of party popu- 
larity - mongering; but deep, 
because they realise the pros- 
perity which accrues to them 
through our rule. As person- 
ages, we continue to be univer- 
sally and greatly disliked; we 
are pronounced imperious, ex- 
clusive, arrogant, and ungenial. 
“Would you,” I have some- 
times asked the cosmopolitans, 
“prefer some other European 
Government?” and the answer 
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has invariably been “No. 
Were the English administra- 
tion displaced, most of the 
prosperous traders would leave 
the country.” ‘Well, then, 
Turkey?” With an expression 
of horror: “The Fates fore- 
fend. Better the worst Euro- 
pean control than the best 
Turkish.” I was once in a 
position to question a highly- 
placed Egyptian on the sub- 
ject of national independence. 
Gravely and emphatically he 
shook his head. “At all 
events, not for many years to 
come,—not until by slow pro- 
cess our upper classes have 
learned how to rule, and our 
subordinates how to obey. As 
for the stump-orators from 
England, the majority of sen- 
sible Egyptians have learned 
that their ravings about Egypt 
for the Egyptians is but a 
pernicious self - advertisement. 
For the last 4000 years, 
saving for one brief period, 
we have had no kingdom of 
Egypt; at the present moment 
we represent rather a race 
than a nation, and our vista 
for absolute self-rule is still 
far ahead,” 

Turning to our co-residents 
of various European nationali- 
ties: A short paragraph will 
suffice for Germany. She is 
welcome to a free hand in 
occupying her Egyptian “spot 
in the planet.” The results of 
her Sergeant - Major - adminis- 
tration in two or three parts 
of the planet, which she is 
pleased to call colonisation, 
have been such that all of 
her similar efforts in the 
country of the Nile may be 
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regarded with complacent in- 
difference, 

As for Austria and Russia, 
they have been wise enough to 
know that they cannot, and to 
declare that they will not, 
meddle with Egypt. Turkey 
dares not. What civilised 
nations would tolerate corrupt 
and exhausted robbers forcing 
themselves into a community 
which at all events is at last 
emerging into opulence and 
rectitude? As to other minor 
nations, it is sufficient merely 
to allude to them and then to 
dismiss them. 

The French, however, claim 
our forbearing, and even gen- 
erous, consideration. For de- 
cades they have felt, like an 
ever-aching bruise, the totter- 
ing of their own influence and 
interests under those of Eng- 
land, This sensitiveness was 
accentuated by the fact that 
their own orders for their ships 
of war to quit Alexandria 
on 11th July 1882—the morn- 
ing when the English opened 
the bombardment—marked the 
death-knell of French power in 
Egypt. In 1912 this tender- 
ness has subsided to a degree 
which no one would have dared 
to hope in 1901. They have 
accepted their waning in 
Egypt with a wisdom and 
dignity for which we should 
surely feel both appreciative 
and grateful. Their former 
habitual denunciations of Al- 
bion’s perfidy, cupidity, and 
arrogance have almost died 
away. They have ceased to 
thwart useful measures “pour 
embéter les anglais.” They no 
longer start fresh minor diffi- 
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culties which were liable to be 
chafed into aquarrel. A single 
feature indicates a substitution 
of English for French nation- 
ality among the masses. 
Twenty-two years ago French 
was the principal language 
taught in the Government 
schools. About 76 per cent of 
the pupils exercising their op- 
tion of being taught either the 
French or the English lan- 
guage elected French. The 
figures are now singularly re- 
versed: over 80 per cent 
choose English, and under 20 
per cent French. Again, the 
sole medium of; communication 
available for those ignorant of 
Arabic with native employés is 
the French language if they 
are over thirty-five years old ; 
English if they are under 
thirty years of age. The names 
of the streets, the advertise- 
ments and public notices, have 
ceased to be in French. 

Yet French sentiment and 
rightful pride should be much 
solaced by the fact that the 
spirit of their nation still 
largely pervades Cairo and 
many of the principal towns. 
The shops, especially those for 
costumes, the chemists, florists, 
stationers, and sellers of articles 
de luxe, show their national 
taste and skill in displaying 
their merchandise ; while their 
method of business, their system 
of checks, their atmosphere of 
manner and language, are al- 
most as much Gallic as in 
Paris, and they ply a very 
lucrative trade. The numerous 
cafés are counterparts of those 
in the Rue de Rivoli; the 
carnivals and street shows are 
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essentially French, and three 
or four French newspapers are 
published daily. The official 
language is French, and—touch 
of the ridiculous |—young Eng- 
lish Government employés are 
sometimes expected to ex- 
change correspondence in a 
dog-dialect which they fondly 
term French. 

The foregoing are merely 
illustrative trifies. The faet 
that France has retained for 
herself a fine pre-eminence in 
antiquarian research, in the dis- 
interment of historical monu- 
ments, and in the reconstruc- 
tion and preservation of noble 
temples, is no trifle. For ex- 
ample, take Karnak, the kernel 
of old world-famed Thebes. 
There the local chief of the 
French “Service des Anti- 
quités,” Monsieur Legrain, 
has since 1894 patiently, plod- 
dingly, earried out the work of 
excavation and the far more 
difficult task of reconstruction. 
Mariette, justly reverenced as 
an Egyptologist, many years 
ago recorded in writing his cer- 
tainty that he had brought to 
light every fragment of archi- 
tecture and statuary at Kar- 
nak, and that whoever might 
undertake further investigation 
would assuredly lose both his 
time and his money. In 
eighteen years Monsieur Le- 
grain has there brought to 
light some thousands of statues 
and several buried buildings. 
So late as last March he dis- 
covered an entombed statue of 
an Egyptian king, Merkouri, 
who lived about 2500 B.c.; and if 
I may be pardoned a sentence of 
egotism—the sensation of being 
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one of the first to “pass the 
time of day” to a memorial 
of 3400 years back’), whose 
last greeting must have been 
with those who were cotem- 
poraries of Noah, was one of 
intense awe. Monsieur Legrain 
has already reconstructed 
forty-eight gigantic columns, 
broken fragments of which he 
pieced together with magic 
skill, and he anticipates that 
within two years he will have 
restored the Hypostyle Hall to 
its original aspect of grandeur 
and beauty unsurpassed by 
any other building in the 
world. His feat will be a proud 
monument of French science 
and architectural success. 
Alas! the reconstruction of 
the Temple of Hatasu, on the 
western bank of the Nile at 
Thebes, serves as a sad counter- 
foil to French skill and taste, 
Under the auspices of an 
American Society, which has 
furnished the funds, the execu- 
tives, whose names I forbear 
to gibbet, have succeeded in 
renovating into hideousness this 
jewel of an 18th Dynasty 
temple, about 1500 B.c., which, 
left to its natural condition, is 
of extreme beauty and grace. 
The reconstructors, far from 
following the principles of 
Monsieur Legrain and restor- 
ing according to original con- 
struction and aspect, have 
thought fit to indulge in their 
own vandal variations. Yor 
example, they have added the 
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anachronism of arches; and, 
still worse, have bedaubed 
pillars and walls with a staring 
gamboge yellow, producing a 
flaunting effect which seems to 
challenge to rivalry the large 
tourist hotel on the opposite 
bank of the Nile. 

A retrospection of ten years’ 
changes in Egypt must in- 
evitably prompt a prospection 
into the near future. While 
guarding against optimism, 
probable hindrances in the 
progress of the good towards 
the better seem remote. Doubt- 
less there still exist some 
anomalies and inconveniences 
—notably the theoretical sub- 
ordination of Egypt to the 
Ottoman Empire, the payment 
of tribute to Turkey, and the 
preposterous and _ pernicious 
Capitulations which will auto- 
matically expire in 1915, but 
which now enable malefactors 
of any insignificant European 
nationality to escape lawful jur- 
isdiction. Patience and persua- 
sion can hardly fail to sweep 
them away. It is unlikely 
that wanton “cussedness” will 
tempt any one of the Great 
Powers to obstruct the cause of 
civilisation without any advan- 
tage to themselves, and for the 
stupid purpose of snatching 
up any stick wherewith to 
beat any envied dog. It is 
as plain as the multiplication 
table that, under present aus- 
pices, finance, administration, 
orderliness, wealth, and general 





1 The interpolation of commentators in Reference Bibles that the first man in 
the world was created B.c. 4004 years is balderdash not warranted by the 
original Scripture record. Monsieur Legrain asserts it is as certain as any fact on 
earth or in sky that human beings in a comparatively advanced state of civilisa- 


tion existed at least 20,000 years B.0. 
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prosperity must develop into 
still further excellence. Seri- 
ous intestine troubles should 
have but a minimum scope 
among a people who are al- 
ready learning to contrast the 
former reign of infamous 
cruelty, servitude, and pov- 
erty, with the new rule of 
justice, comfort, and affluent 
ease. The party of National 
Independence has dwindled 
into a condition of atrophy 
which the spouting of English 
demagogues will fail to resus- 
citate. The leaders of Egyptian 
thought, who have long been 
scheming for the weakening of 
English influence and the with- 
drawal of English troops, are 
now accepting the occupation 
of the country as steadfast fact 
for many years to come, The 
mere word “ Protectorate” was 
hooted ten years ago; its em- 


ployment is now almost advo- 


cated. Whatever be the official 
nomenclature adopted for our 


rule, it is beyond question that 
the whole tenor of feeling, 
action, and demeanour of each 
and every Englishman in 
Egypt indicates an uncon- 
scious conviction that he is 
residing in a portion of the 
British Empire, and not in a 
foreign country. 

It has been surmised that 
Lord Kitchener’s sphere of 
activity may in the near future 
be shifted to Constantinople. 
Alas for the day when he quits 
prematurely a country whose 
prosperity and welfare he has 
so immeasurably furthered! If 
he remains to bring to fruition 
the noble undertakings he has 
begun, and if in fulness of time 
the population be transformed 
into a nation fit for, and cap- 
able of, self-government, the 
latest generation of Egyp- 
tians will gratefully revere the 
names of our illustrious Pro- 
consuls, Lord Cromer and 
Lord Kitchener. 
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